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INTRODUCTION: RELIGIOUS AUTHORITY AND 
RELIGIOUS AUTHORITIES IN MUSLIM SOCIETIES. 
A CRITICAL OVERVIEW 


Who speaks for Islam? Who explains to Muslims whether human 
rights are a legitimate concept “in Islam,” whether there is such a 
thing as “Islamic values” and what they consist of, and whether vio- 
lence can ever be justified from a religious point of view? Who do 
Muslims turn to when they look for guidance? To what extent do 
individual scholars and preachers exert religious authority, and how 
can it be assessed? What is the role of the Cairo-based Azhar mosque 
and university, the Shi seminaries in Najaf and Qum or the great 
Islamic colleges in South Asia for Muslims in their respective coun- 
tries and beyond, including the Muslim diaspora in the west? ‘The 
upsurge of Islamism has lent new urgency to these questions, but 
they have deeper roots and a much longer history, and they certainly 
should not be considered in the light of present concerns only. 
Religious authority is an elusive concept and notoriously difficult 
to define. Following Max Weber, authority describes the ability (or 
“chance” as Weber put it) to have one’s rules and rulings followed, 
or obeyed, without recourse to coercive power. It is indeed the very 
absence of coercion that for Weber distinguishes authority (Autoritdt) 
from power (Macht).' In the present context, however, authority and 
power are not always easy to distinguish. Religious authority can 
assume a number of forms and functions: the ability (chance, power, 
or right) to define correct belief and practice, or orthodoxy and 
orthopraxy, respectively; to shape and influence the views and con- 
duct of others accordingly; to identify, marginalize, punish or exclude 
deviance, heresy and apostasy and their agents and advocates. In 
the monotheistic religions founded on revealed scripture, religious 
authority further involves the ability (chance, power, or right) to com- 
pose and define the canon of “authoritative” texts and the legitimate 


! Weber deals with the issue in various contexts, from religion to politics to mar- 
ket relations, and his relevant definitions and comments are dispersed over his mas- 
sive work, notably Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft (Studienausgabe, rev. ed., Tübingen 
°1972). Interestingly, the concept of authority does not figure prominently in Stefan 
Breuer’s Max Webers Herrschaftssoziologie, Frankfurt am Main/New York 1991. 
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methods of interpretation. Even so brief a sketch illustrates how eas- 
ily the distinction between authority and power can become blurred. 
For Weber, authority is intimately linked to the notion of legitimacy. 
By the same token, it is tied to the concept of trust. Religious author- 
ity can be ascribed to individuals, groups of people, or institutions. 
While it rests on certain qualities and/or qualifications, inherited or 
acquired, it is the willingness of others to credit any given person, 
group or institution with religious authority that ultimately renders 
it effective. Like any kind of authority, religious authority does not 
denote a fixed attribute, but is premised on recognition and acqui- 
escence. Put differently, it is relational and contingent. In his semi- 
nal work, Weber did refer to the relational character of religious 
authority. Yet he may not have given it the weight it receives in 
present scholarship which unlike Weber, tends to be uncomfortable 
with definitions, preferring to emphasize narratives, interactions, and 
contingency. To focus on the relational aspect and to evaluate the 
ways religious authority is projected, perceived and put into prac- 
tice in any given context, adds considerably to the complexity of the 
issue, and of the research agenda. 

Religious authority in Muslim societies is not a new topic. From 
an early date it has attracted scholars interested in the complex inter- 
play of religion, law, politics and society. As a result, we now have 
a fair number of sophisticated case studies and some comparative 
works, mostly collective volumes, dealing with the issue.? Not sur- 
prisingly, the relevance of (religious) authority to Islamic law, shari/a 
as well as figh, and vice versa has been discussed at some length.’ 


? See notably Mare Gaborieau and Malika Zeghal (eds. “Autorités religieuses 
en Islam," Archives de Sciences Sociales des Religions 49/125 (2004), or, with a different 
emphasis, Barbara D. Metcalf (ed.), Moral Conduct and Authority. The Place of Adab in 
South Asian Islam, Berkeley 1984. For historical case studies, see Yusuf H.R. Seferta, 
“The Concept of Religious Authority According to Muhammad ‘Abduh and Rashid 
Rida,” Islamic Quarterly 30 (1986), pp. 159-64; MJJ. Kister, “Social and Religious 
Concepts of Authority in Islam,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 18 (1994), pp. 
84-127; Marc Gaboricau, “Les oulémas/soufis dans l'Inde mongole: anthropologie 
historique de religieux musulmans," Annales 5 (1989), pp. 1185-1204. Hamid Dabashi 
approaches the issue with a Weberian agenda; unfortunately, his historical analysis 
is too flawed to make his contribution as useful as it might otherwise have been; 
Hamid Dabashi, Authority in Islam. From the Rise of Muhammad to the Establishment of 
the Umayyads, New Brunswick/London 1989. 

? See, e.g., Khaled Abou El Fadl, The Authoritative and the Authoritarian in Islamic 
Discourses. A contemporary case study, Austin 1997, and idem, Speaking in God’s Name. 
Islamic Law, Authority, and Women, London 2001; Baber Johansen, Contingency in a 
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The most significant addition to a growing field are studies dealing 
with religious authority and authorities in Muslim diaspora commu- 
nities in the West. Here the French contributions or, to be more 
precise, contributions in French, are especially notable.* Still, much 
remains to be explored and better understood. 

The present volume is not so much concerned with religious author- 
ity, but with religious authorities, men and women claiming, project- 
ing and exerting religious authority within a given context. A number 
of assumptions merit to be critically examined here: that religious 
authority ultimately derives from the foundational texts of the Quran 
and the sunna of the Prophet; that persons matter more than insti- 
tutions as sources and mediators of religious knowledge and author- 
ity; that religious and legal scholars have greater authority than 
caliphs, sultans and other rulers, pre-modern as well as modern; and 
that scholars and Sufis are situated at opposite ends of a scale of 
religious experts or virtuosi, to use an expression dear to Weber. There 
is little argument concerning the crucial importance of the Qur'àn 
to Islam and the Islamic tradition. Indeed, Islam may be considered 
the scriptural religion par excellence? As is well known, the Qur'an 
itself classifies other religions according to whether they, too, are 
monotheistic in their doctrine and based on revealed scripture, dis- 
tinguishing the “people of the book,” ahl al-kitāb, from the pagan 
“polytheists,” mushrikün, who in addition to their polytheist beliefs 
and practices lack a revealed scripture. According to Muslim belief, 
the Qur'àn is divine speech revealed to Muhammad, in the Arabic 
language, over a period of some twenty years, and “collected” into 
a book by a group of knowledgeable Muslims just over one decade 
after Muhammad's death in 632 C.E. One cannot insist too much 
on the fact that for Muslim believers, the Qur’an is not just divinely 
inspired: it is God's very word. For that reason, the text is regarded 
as eternal and inviolable as far as its wording is concerned. However, 


Sacred Law, Leiden 1999; Wael B. Hallaq, Authority, Continuity, and Change in Islamic 
Law, Cambridge/New York 2001. 

* Felice Dassetto (ed.), Paroles d'Islam. Individus, sociétés et discours dans l'islam européen 
contemporain, Paris 2000; Martine Cohen, Jean Joncheray and Pierre-Jean Luizard 
(eds.), Les transformations de Vautorité religieuse, Paris 2004; also several contributions to 
Autorités religieuses, eds. Gaborieau and Zeghal (as n. 2). 

? In the present context, see especially Brinkley Messick, The Calligraphic State. 
Textual Domination and History in a Muslim Society, Berkeley 1993; but see also the con- 
tribution of Camilla Adang to this volume. 
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like any text, sacred or other, the Qur’an requires active minds to 
explore its meaning(s) and implement its directives under changing 
circumstances. While it may be too bold for most Muslims to say 
that by itself, the Qur’anic text is mute, most will accept that for it 
to become relevant to their lives, it requires interpretation, high- 
lighting the issue of religious authority. The field of Quranic exe- 
gesis (lafsir) is, of course, vast and varied, and still largely understudied, 
especially with regard to the social “embeddedness” of individual 
exegetes and exegetic traditions, and the hermeneutic approaches 
advocated by them. 

The status of the sunna, the collection of reports (sg. hadith) on the 
sayings, deeds and practices of Muhammad (and select members of 
the early Muslim community), as a source of religious authority 1s 
less clearly defined and more controversial.* It is true that at least 
among Sunni Muslims, the sunna is generally regarded as the sec- 
ond most important source of Islamic normativity (Baber Johansen) 
alongside the Qur'an, complementing the divine word with the exem- 
plary practice of the Prophet and certain members of the early com- 
munity. Some even hold that in case of conflict, sound hadith can 
abrogate specific Ourānic injunctions. Religious guidance, then, 1s 
not only laid down in a text of inviolable status. Muslims can look 
to living examples of proper thought and conduct, providing role 
models for Muslim men and women of all times and places. In con- 
trast to the Qur'an, the sunna does not consist of one book con- 
taining divine speech but rather of a number of collections compiled 
by Muslim scholars of the eighth and ninth centuries C.E. Like 
Qur’anic exegesis, hadith scholarship is highly elaborate, especially 
with regard to the normativity of specific categories of reports. It is 
even more difficult to assess the weight and impact of other ele- 
ments of what is usually called the authoritative tradition of Islam, 
and to analyse the processes of canon building involved. The legal 
tradition has probably been studied most extensively, including notably 
the formation of the Sunni and Shit schools of law (sg. madhhab, 
pl. madhahib) and their respective textual canons.’ Interestingly, the 


^ For modern debates on the status of the prophetic tradition, see Daniel W. 
Brown, Rethinking tradition in modern Islamic thought, Cambridge 1996; for an impor- 
tant South Asian case study, see Martin Riexinger, Sanā ullāk Amritsart (1868-1948) 
und die Ahl-i-Hadis im Punjab unter britischer Herrschaft, Würzburg 2004. 

7 Christopher Melchert, The Formation of the Sunni Schools of Law, 9th-10th Centuries 
G.E., Leiden 1997; Hervé Bleuchot, Droit Musulman, vol. 1: Histoire, Aix-en-Provence 
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few studies exploring not just the formation of the schools of law 
but their actual functioning deal mostly with the Hanbali one.’ As 
yet, we seem to dispose of very few studies dealing with theological 
schools as schools and networks, and not so much as groups of distin- 
guished individuals and their respective writings.’ 

To deal with the Qur’an and sunna not just as a source of moral 
guidance but as normative textual proof regulating human activity 
in all spheres of life requires expert knowledge, a knowledge premised 
on a minimum level of literacy and the requisite training, underlining 
yet again the need to define the scope and basis of religious author- 
ity. As is well known, there is no church in Islam, and no ordained 
clergy. What did emerge at an early date is a class of religious semi- 
professionals and professionals (sg. Glim, pl. ulama’, derived from 
Arabic Gm, knowledge relevant to religion), religious experts closely 
resembling Jewish rabbis rather than the ordained clergy of the 
Christian churches, who claimed the right, on the basis of their 
acquired religious knowledge, to interpret the foundational texts of 


2000; Peri Bearman, Rudolph Peters and Frank E. Vogel (eds.), The Islamic School 
of Law. Evolution, Devolution, and Progress, Cambridge, Mass. 2005; for individual schools, 
see notably Brannon M. Wheeler, Applying the Canon in Islam. The Authorization and 
Maintenance of Interpretive Reasoning in Hanafi Scholarship, Albany, N.Y. 1996; Nurit 
Tsafrir, The History of an Islamic School of Law. The Early Spread of Hanafism, Cambridge, 
Mass. 2004; Heinz Halm, Die Ausbreitung der schāftitischen Rechtsschule von den Anfüngen 
bis zum 8./14. Jahrhundert, Wiesbaden 1974; Miklos Muranyi, Beiträge zur Geschichte 
der Hadīt- und Rechtsgelehrsamkeit der Malikiyya in Nordafrika bis zum 5. Th. d.H., Wiesbaden 
1997; Devin J. Stewart, Islamic Legal Orthodoxy. Twelver Shiite Responses to the Sunni Legal 
System, Salt Lake City 1998; for the Zāhirī school of law, see Camilla Adang in 
this volume. Modern Turkish debates are discussed in Biilent Ucar, Recht als Mittel 
zur Reform von Religion und Gesellschaft. Die türkische Debatte um die Scharia und die Rechtsschulen 
im 20. Jahrhundert, Würzburg 2005. 

* Nimrod Hurvitz, The Formation of Hanbalism. Piety into Power, London/New York 
2002; also Daniella Talmon-Heller, “The Shaykh and the Community. Popular 
Hanbalite Islam in 12-13th Century Jabal Nablus and Jabal Qasyun,” Studia Islamica 
79 (1994), pp. 103-20; Stefan Leder, “Charismatic Scripturalism. The Hanbali 
Magdisis of Damascus,” Der Islam 74 (1997), pp. 279-304. For a larger view of 
religious life and institutions in one medieval Muslim city, see Louis Pouzet, Damas 
au VII'/ XIII’ s. Vie et structures religieuses dans une métropole islamique, Beirut 71991. 

? See notably Ulrich Rudolph, A/-Māturīdī und die sunnitische Theologie in Samarkand, 
Leiden 1997, and Sönmez Kutlu, mam Māturīdī ve Maturidīlik. Tarihī Arka Plan, Hayat, 
Eserleri, Fikirleri ve Maturidihk Mezhebi, Ankara 2003; for a broader picture, which, 
however, does not focus on networks as such, see Josef van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft 
im 2. und 3. Jahrhundert. Hīdschra. Eine Geschichte des religiösen Denkens im frühen. Islam 
1-6, Berlin/New York 1991-97; Wilferd Madelung, Religious Trends in Early Islamic 
Iran, Albany, N.Y. 1988, or Joel L. Kraemer, Humanism in the Renaissance of Islam. 
The Cultural Revival during the Buyid Age, Leiden 1986. 
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the Qur'an and sunna and to compose authoritative texts themselves. 
For obvious reasons, the ‘ulama@ have received considerable attention, 
and we are now much better informed about the rise of various 
types of religious and legal scholars, their background, training, and 
fields of activity, their self-views, and to an extent, their place and 
image in their respective community or society.'° In their vast major- 
ity, the lamā” are men and always have been. The study of women 
in Islamic scholarship narrowly defined is slowly developing. The 
institutes of higher learning (sg. madrasa) which from the eleventh 
century C.E. onwards spread and developed in all parts of the Muslim 
world, have met with special interest." We also have a growing num- 
ber of studies on individual institutions of higher Islamic learning in 
the pre-modern and modern periods, first and foremost al-Azhar in 
Cairo and several large Islamic schools and colleges in South Asia.” 


10 Out of a rich body of literature, see Nikki R. Keddie (ed.), Scholars, Saints, and 
Sufis. Muslim Religious Institutions in the Middle East since 1500, Berkeley 1972; Jacques 
Berque, Ulémas fondateurs, insurgés du Maghreb au XVII" siècle, Paris 1982; Stephen 
Humphreys, “A Cultural Elite. The Role and Status of the ‘Ulama’ in Islamic 
Society," in idem, Jslamic History. A Framework for Inquiry, rev. ed., Princeton 1991, 
pp. 187-208; Miriam Hoexter, Shmuel N. Eisenstadt and Nehemia Levtzion (eds.), 
The Public Sphere in Muslim Societies, Albany, N.Y. 2002; Dominique Iogna-Prat and 
Gilles Veinstein (eds.), Histoires des hommes de Dieu dans l'islam et le christianisme, Paris 
2003. For the modern period, see Ralf Elger, Zentralismus und Autonomie. Gelehrte und 
Staat in Marokko, 1900—1931, Berlin 1994; Guido Steinberg, Religion und Staat in Saudi- 
Arabien. Die wahhabitischen Gelehrten 1902—1953, Würzburg 2002; Muhammad Qasim 
Zaman, The Ulama in Contemporary Islam. Custodians of Change, Princeton 2002; and 
for the Shi‘is, Pierre-Jean Luizard, La formation de lIrak contemporain. Le role politique 
des ulémas chutes à la fin de la domination ottomane et au moment de la création de l'Etat 
irakien, Paris 1991; Meir Litvak, Shii Scholars of Nineteenth-Century Iraq. The ‘Ulame of 
Najaf and Karbala, Cambridge 1998; Sabrina Mervin, Un réformisme chite. Ulémas et 
lettrés du Gabal "Āmil (actuel. Liban-Sud) de la fin de VEmpire ottoman à l'indépendance. du 
Liban, Paris 2000; also Dennerlein and Zaman in this volume. 

l For two pertinent contributions, see Roswitha Badry, “Zum Profil weiblicher 
‘Ulama’ in Iran. Neue Rollenmodelle für *islamische Feministinnen’?,” Die Welt des 
Islams 40 (2000), pp. 7-41; Jajat Burhanudin (ed.), Ulama Perempuan Indonesia (Female 
‘Ulame in Indonesia), Jakarta 2002. 

? See notably Nicole Grandin and Marc Gaborieau (eds.), Madrasa. La transmission 
du savoir dans le monde musulman, Paris 1997, and Joseph E. Lowry, Devin J. Stewart 
and Shawkat M. Toorawa (eds.), Law and Education in Medieval Islam. Studies in Memory 
of Professor George Makdisi, London 2004; also Jonathan Berkey, The Transmission of 
Knowledge. A Social History of Islamic Education, Princeton 1992; Michael Chamberlain, 
Knowledge and Social Practice in Medieval Damascus, 1190—1350, Cambridge 1994; Daphna 
Ephrat, A Learned Society in a Period of Transition. The Sunni ‘Ulama of Eleventh-Century 
Baghdad, Albany 2000; Dietrich Brandenburg, Die Madrasa, Graz 1978, has a stronger 
focus on architecture. 

5 A. Chris Eccel, Egypt, Islam and Social Change. Al-Azhar in Conflict and Accomodation, 
Berlin 1984; Malika Zeghal, Gardiens de lIslam. Les oulémas CAL Azhar dans VEgypte 
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But there are still major fields to be explored: to what extent did 
knowledge (m) equal authority in religious matters? Who had access 
to the Qur'an and sunna and the authoritative canon within a given 
social context, and what were the relevant criteria here (age, gen- 
der, status group, language skills)? Who had, or claimed, the right 
to interpret the Qur'an and sunna? Who was entitled to compose 
additional authoritative texts in his (or her?) own right and to estab- 
lish the relevant authoritative canon? What was the scope given to 
reason in interpreting scripture? What was and is the significance of 
what Roy Mottahedeh called the silsila mindedness and Jonathan 
Berkey the zsnàd mentality of Muslim scholars, saints and ordinary 
believers: the marked tendency to refer to the normative and author- 
itative traditions in order to justify their own thoughts, no matter 
how thin the connection and how far-fetched the analogy?" As an 
authenticating device, or legitimizing strategy, this is a familiar prac- 
tice. What remains to be studied more systematically are the con- 
ventions and formulae employed in specific contexts (see Schmidtke 
in this volume). But there are also authors who did not resort to 
this device and fields where it was not commonly used: under which 
circumstances, then, were earlier texts either used and cited, or used 
(if not fully plagiarized) without being cited?? What is the relative 
weight of the oral and the written in the acquisition and transmission 


contemporaine, Paris 1996; Jakob Skovgaard-Petersen, Defining Islam for the Egyptian State. 
Muftis and Fatwas of the Dar al-Ifta, Leiden 1997. For the Indian Subcontinent, see 
Barbara D. Metcalf, Zslamic Revival in British India. Deoband, 1860—1900, Princeton 
1982; Jamal Malik, “The Making of a Council. The Nadwat al-‘Ulama’,” Zeitschrift 
der deutschen morgenlāndischen Gesellschaft 144 (1994), pp. 60—90, idem, Islamisehe Gelehrtenkultur 
in Nordindien. Entwicklungsgeschichte und Tendenzen am Beispiel von Lucknow, Leiden 1997; 
Riexinger, San@ullah Amritsari (as n. 6) and the work of M. Qasim Zaman (as n. 10); 
also Jan-Peter Hartung and Helmut Reifeld (eds.), Zslamic Education, Diversity, and National 
Identity. Dini Madaris Post 9/11, New Delhi/London 2006. For two important stud- 
ies on Subsaharan Africa, see Scott S. Reese (ed), The Transmission of Learning in 
Islamic Africa, Leiden 2004 and, with a narrower focus, Stefan Reichmuth, Zslamische 
Bildung und soziale Integration in Morin (Nigeria) seit 1800, Münster 1998. We seem to 
have few in-depth studies of Shii religious seminaries in Iraq and Iran; in addition 
to the work of Mervin, Litvak and Luizard (above, n. 10), see Ja‘far b. Baqir Al 
Mahbüba, Madi al-Najaf wa-hādiruhā 1-3, Najaf 1374—798/1955—58. 

" Roy P. Mottahedeh, oral communication; Jonathan P. Berkey, The Formation 
of Islam. Religion and Society in the Near East, 600-1800, Cambridge 2003. 

5 Sarah Stroumsa, “Citation Tradition. On Explicit and Hidden Citation in 
Judaeo-Arabic Philosophical Literature,” [Hebrew] in Joshua Blau and David Doron 
(eds.), Heritage and Innovation in Medieval Judaeo-Arabic Culture. Proceedings of the Sixth 
Conference of the Society of Judaeo-Arabic Studies, Ramat-Gan 2000, pp. 167-78; also 
Franz Rosenthal, The Technique and Approach of Muslim Scholarship, Rome 1947. 
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of religious knowledge?'* The well-known saying that knowledge can 
only properly be attained at the hands of scholars, not of books, 
reflects a social ideal (presumably cherished by the scholars them- 
selves). Yet we know of large libraries, private as well as public, and 
of encyclopaedic works written as early as the ninth century G.E.: 
who read them and what were the social uses of religious know- 
ledge as it were privately acquired?! 

To move to a slightly different domain: how does knowledge relate 
to personal conduct (Lebensführung to refer once again to Weber) or 
to charisma, either ascriptive or acquired? In the existing literature, 
the Ķanbalī school of law has served as the prime example to study 
the complex relationship of knowledge, conduct and charisma." 
Several contributions to the present volume (including Afsaruddin, 
Bóttcher, Dennerlein, Dressler, Kramer and Schmidtke) address these 
issues. At the same time, processes of institutionalization of religious 
knowledge and religious authority merit closer attention: they include 
the social functions of the schools of law and theology, the establish- 
ment of colleges of higher Islamic learning, and the efforts on the 
part of governments and rulers to organize religious scholars in court 
or state-centred hierarchies (see notably Amirpur, Dennerlein, Dressler 
and Walker in this volume). The Safawid and Ottoman cases are 
the best known examples here. Again it has to be emphasized that 
while rulers succeeded in creating a hierarchy of religious profes- 
sionals, from among those willing to work within the state admini- 


16 See the series of relevant articles by Gregor Schoeler in Der Islam 62 (1985), 


66 (1989) and 69 (1992); also Hasan Elboudrari (ed.), Modes de transmission de la cul- 
ture religieuse en Islam, Cairo 1993; Stefan Leder, Spoken Word and Written Text. Meaning 
and Social Significance of the Institution of Rūvāya, Tokyo 2002; Alfred-Louis de Prémare, 
Les Fondations de Islam. Entre écriture et histoire, Paris 2002; Ephrat, A Learned Society. 

7 For overviews, see notably George N. Atiyeh (ed.), The Book in the Islamic World. 
The Written Word and Communication in the Middle East, New York 1995, and Houari 
Touati, L*armotre à sagesse. Bibliothèques et collections en Islam, Paris 2003; for a perti- 
nent case study, see Etan Kohlberg, A Medieval Muslim Scholar at Work. Ibn Tāwūs 
and His Library, Leiden 1992; for a brief discussion, see Gudrun Kramer, Geschichte 
des Islam, Munich 2005, pp. 89—98. 

'8 See above, n. 8. 

? Wajih Kawtharānī, Al-faqih wa-l-sultán. Dirāsa fi tajribatayn tārīkhiyyatayn. Al-"uth- 
māniyya wa-l-safawtyya al-gājāriyya, Beirut 1989; Ismail Hakki Usungarsili, Osmanlı devle- 
tinin ilmiye tegkilati, Ankara 1965; Richard C. Repp, The Müfti of Istanbul. A Study in 
the Development of the Ottoman Learned Hierarchy, London 1986; Madeline Zilfi, The 
Politics of Piety. The Ottoman Ulema in the Post-classical Age (1600—1800), Minneapolis 
1988; Gilles Veinstein, “Les Ottomans. Fonctionnarisation des clercs, cléricalisation 
de PEtat?,” in Histoire des hommes, eds. logna-Prat and Veinstein (as n. 10), pp. 179—202. 
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stration, they did not create a church. Storytellers and folk preach- 
ers (pl. gasās) created their own religious knowledge, at times openly 
challenging the authority of the scholars and the rulers. Long neglected 
and underestimated, pre-modern storytellers have now become the 
object of serious study.”” Given the salience of Muslim preachers of 
varying background in the modern age and the modern uses of 
means of mass communication, much remains to be done here (see 
also Krämer in this volume).”! 

Much of what has been said so far is relevant to religious scholars, 
but not necessarily to Muslim mystics (Sufis), for access to God, or 
truth, can be sought and possibly gained not just by way of textual 
knowledge, but of a spiritual experience that may ultimately culmi- 
nate in illumination. Muslim saints and Sufis have held a strong 
attraction for students of Islam that is reflected in a vast body of 
literature." While the boundaries between the scholar and the Sufi 
have been reconsidered, the precise forms and functions of religious 
authority in the Sufi milieu are still far from exhausted (see Bóttcher 
and Dennerlein in this volume). Initially elitist and confined to small 
circles, Sufism gradually acquired a broader social base. By the 
eleventh century C.E., it had reached all classes of society. Some 
mystics were themselves trained scholars, some were in close con- 
tact with the ‘lama’ and the political powers that be, others shunned 


? Khalil Athamina, *Al-Oasas. Its Emergence, Religious Origin and Its Socio- 
political Impact on Early Muslim Society,” Studia Islamica 76 (1992), pp. 53—74; 
Jonathan P. Berkey, Popular Preaching and Religious Authority in the Medieval Islamic Near 
East, Seattle/London 2001. 

? For modern preachers, see Richard T. Antoun, Muslim Preacher in the Modern 
World. A Jordanian Case Study in Comparative Perspective, Princeton 1989; Patrick D. 
Gaflney, The Prophet’s Pulpit. Islamic Preaching in Contemporary Egypt, Berkeley 1994. See 
also below, n. 30. 

? For an excellent overview, see Rachida Chich, “Sainteté, maîtrise spirituelle et 
patronage. Les fondements de l'autorité dans le soufisme,” in Autorités religieuses, eds. 
Gaborieau and Zeghal (as n. 2), pp. 7998. In the present context, see also Frederick 
de Jong and Bernd Radtke (eds.), Islamic Mysticism Contested. Thirteen Centuries of 
Controversies €& Polemics, Leiden 1999; Alexander Knysh, Islamic Mysticism. A Short 
History, Leiden 2000. For two important Maghrebi case studies, see Houari Touati, 
Entre dieu et les hommes. Lettrés, saints et sorciers au Maghreb (17° stēcle), Paris 1994, and 
Vincent J. Cornell, Realm of the Saint. Power and Authority in Moroccan Sufism, Austin 
1998. For South Asia, see Arthur Digby, “The Sufi Shaikh as a Source of Authority 
in Medieval India,” in Jslam et société en Asie du Sud, ed. Marc Gaborieau, Paris 1986, 
pp. 57-77; Gaborieau, “Les oulémas/soufis," or Arthur Buehler, Sufi Heirs of the 
Prophet. The Indian Nagshbandiyya and the Rise of the Mediating Sufi Shaykh, Columbia 
1998. For modern projections of charisma, both religious and political, see also 
Catherine Mayeur-Jaouen (ed.), Saints et héros du Moyen-Orient contemporain, Paris 2002. 
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these associations as contrary to their spriritual quest. From the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries C.E. onwards, Sufis created their 
own institutions (Sufi brotherhoods or orders, turug) with specific 
sites, rites and practices, including specific types of master-disciple- 
relationships.” Some enjoyed court patronage, others avoided it, or 
rejected it altogether. Within the Sufi milieu, both furug-affiltated and 
independent, religious authority was understood and practiced in 
ways that as a rule differed markedly from those of the ‘ulam’. It 
would be an interesting topic for further research to investigate more 
thoroughly the degree of social inclusiveness and exclusiveness asso- 
ciated with textual and spiritual authority: if one presupposes literacy 
(in the Arabic language!), the other is commonly thought to be 
premised on charisma (another of Weber’s difficult concepts), either 
inherited or acquired. 

It is perhaps the rulers and official policies that call for more crit- 
ical attention than they have hitherto received: that caliphs claimed 
religious authority from an early date is well documented, and reflected 
at all sorts of levels from coins to court poetry, and from inscriptions 
to actual policies." It has been convincingly argued that within the 
Sunni milieu, the issue of religious authority was far from settled by 
the outcome of the mzhna (trial, sometimes translated as inquisition) 
in which the Abbasid caliph al-Ma'mün (r. 813-833 C.E.) and two 
of his successors tried to impose the doctrine of the created Qur'an 
within their realm, torturing and killing a number of ‘lama who 
refused to accept the doctrine on the basis of caliphal authority.” 


* In addition to the titles cited above, n. 22, see Alexandre Popovic and Gilles 
Veinstein (eds.), Les voies d'Allah. Les ordres mystiques dans le monde musulman des origines 
à nos jours, Paris 1996. 

* The classic reference is still Patricia Crone and Martin Hinds, God's Caliph. 
Religious Authority in the First Centuries of Islam, Cambridge 1986; also van Ess, Theologie 
und Gesellschaft (as n. 9); Louise Marlow, “Kings, Prophets and the ‘Ulama’ in Mediaeval 
Islamic Advice Literature,” Studia Islamica 81 (1995), pp. 101-20; Janina M. Safran, 
The Second Umayyad Caliphate. The Articulation of Caliphal Legitimacy in al-Andalus, Cambridge, 
Mass./London 2000; Patricia Crone, God’s Rule. Government and Islam. Six Centuries of 
Medieval Islamic Political Thought, New York 2004. Muslim royalty in general has been 
studied rather well; relevant studies include Roy P. Mottahedeh, Loyatlity and Leadership 
in an Early Islamic Society, Princeton 1980; David Wasserstein, The Caliphate in the West. 
An Islamic Political Institution in the Iberian Peninsula, Oxford 1993; Aziz Al-Azmeh, 
Muslim kingship. Power and the Sacred in Muslim, Christian, and Pagan Policies, London/ New 
York 1997; Khaliq Ahmad Nizami, Royalty in Medieval India, New Delhi 1997; Jocelyne 
Dakhlia, Le dian des rois. Le politique et le religieux dans l'islam, Paris 1998, and idem, 
L'empire des passions. L*arbitratre politique en Islam, Paris 2005. 

* Muhammad Qasim Zaman, Religion and Politics under the Early Abbasids. The 
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The role of Sunni caliphs and Muslim rulers more generally in set- 
ting the boundaries of legitimate expressions of the faith remains to 
be studied. Not only did they enjoy wide-ranging powers in orga- 
nizing the judicial sphere within their realm, allowing them to priv- 
ilege specific schools of law (and theology), to patronize individual 
scholars, and to marginalize others or exclude them altogether. 
Beginning with the collection of the Qur’an which entailed a significant 
amount of editorial work, the caliphs also intervened in dogmatic 
issues, formulating creeds and attempting to enforce them, both before 
and after the mna which allegedly confirmed the sole and exclu- 
sive authority of the ulama’ in their capacity as “heirs to the prophets” 
(warathat al-anbiy@), or the “people that bind and unbind” (ahl al-'agd 
wa-l-hall). The caliphs were thus intimately concerned with defining 
and defending correct belief and practice (orthodoxy and orthopraxy), 
and by the same token, preventing heresy and apostasy, and not 
necessarily as mere executioners only, lending their sword to the men 
of the pen.”* The same applied to princes from the Buyid amirs to 
the Saljuk sultans and the Moghul emperors with no immediate 
claim to religious authority but wide-ranging powers which were by 
no means limited to the “secular” domain. In this context, the Sunni 
sultans of Morocco provide a special and highly interesting case.” 
With regard to the rulers, religious authority based on claims to vol- 
untary obedience blends into religious power involving the (legitimate) 


Emergence of the Proto-Sunni Elite, Leiden 1997; Michael Cooperson, Classical Arabic 
Biography. The Heirs of the Prophet in the Age of al-Mamun, Cambridge 2000; see also 
John A. Nawas, “A Reexamination of Three Current Explanations for al-.Ma?mun's 
Introduction of the Mihna,” International Journal of Middle East Studies 26 (1994), pp. 
615-29, and idem, “The Mihna of 218 A.H./833 A.D. Revisited. An Empirical 
Study,” Journal of the American Oriental Society 116 (1996), pp. 699—708. 

?* On the vexing question of orthodoxy, see notably Alexander Knysh, “‘Orthodoxy’ 
and ‘Heresy’ in Medieval Islam. An Essay in Reassessment,” Muslim World 83 (1993), 
pp. 48-67; Norman Calder, “The Limits of Islamic Orthodoxy,” in Intellectual 
Traditions in Islam, ed. Farhad Daftary, London/New York 2000, pp. 66-86; Maribel 
Fierro, “Religious Dissension in al-Andalus. Ways of Exclusion and Inclusion,” al- 
Qantara 22 (2001), pp. 463-87; also Michael Cook, Commanding Right and Forbidding 
Wrong in Islamic Thought, Cambridge 2000; for a comparative perspective, see John 
B. Henderson, The Construction of Orthodoxy and Heresy. Neo-Confucian, Islamic, Jewish 
and Early Christian Patterns, Albany, N.Y. 1998. 

"7 Among the extensive literature, see notably Abdellah Hammoudi, Master and 
Disciple, Chicago 1997; Mohamed Tozy, Monarchie et islam politique au Maroc, Paris 
1999; also Gudrun Kramer, “Good Counsel to the King. The Islamist Opposition 
in Saudi Arabia, Jordan and Morocco,” in Middle East Monarchies. The Challenge of 
Modernity, ed. Joseph Kostiner, Boulder 2000, pp. 257-87. 
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use of coercive force. What has perhaps been studied least are the 
instances of rulers imposing a particular interpretation of Islam as 
the “state religion” in their territories. Iran under the (very unortho- 
dox) Shah Isma‘il (r. 1501—1524) is the best-known case in point.” 
But what does the term “state religion” mean in an Islamic context, 
pre-modern as well as modern? Paul Walker’s contribution to this 
volume sheds fresh light on the Fatimid experience. For the mod- 
ern period, the Islamic Republic of Iran with its idiosyncratic adap- 
tation of one strand of the Shi1 tradition provides the most obvious 
example (see Amirpur in this volume).*? 

The nature, scope and locus of religious authority, then, is far 
from clear with regard to the pre-modern period. It is even less so 
in the modern period. More and more groups and individuals are 
claiming the right to speak on Islam and in the name of Islam. The 
expansion of mass education, the mass media and new communi- 
cation technologies have greatly contributed to this state of affairs. 
Broader access to information and relevant knowledge serves as the 
basis of wider claims to religious authority. We should perhaps think 
not so much in terms of a fragmentation of the “religious field” (champ 
religieux), a field that has never been unified under one single author- 
ity, but rather of a proliferation of religious knowledge, actors and nor- 
mative statements of uncertain status (see Kramer in this volume). 
The ‘uam@ and their characteristic media of expression have by no 
means disappeared (see Zaman in this volume). But next to them, 
and often in competition with them, other actors, forums and forms 
of expression have emerged, some of them well known but subtly 
transformed (legal opinions, fatāwā, issued by non-specialists are the 
prime example here), others of a new type altogether (Islamic intel- 


* Said Amir Arjomand, The Shadow of God and the Hidden Imam. Religion, Political 
Order, and Societal Change in Shiite Iran from the Beginning to 1890, Chicago/London 
1984; Rula J. Abisaab, Converting Persia. Religion and Power in the Safavid Empire, 
London/New York 2004; for countervailing tendencies, see Kathryn Babayan, Mystics, 
Monarchs, and Messtahs. Cultural Landscapes of Early Modern Iran, Gambridge/London 
2002. 

? For a brief introduction into what has become a major field of study, see 
Sabrina Mervin, “Les autorités religieuses dans le chiisme duodécimain contempo- 
rain," in Autorités religieuses, eds. Gaboricau and Zeghal (as n. 2), pp. 63—78; also 
Rainer Brunner and Werner Ende (eds.), The Twelver Shia in Modern Times. Religious 
Culture and Political History, Leiden 2001; Linda S. Walbridge (ed.), The most learned 
of the Shia. The institution of the Maya’ Taqlid, New York 2000. Also Abdulaziz A. 
Sachedina, The Just Ruler (al-sultān al-Gdil) in Shīite Islam. The Comprehensive Authority 
of the Jurist in Imamite Jurisprudence, New York 1988. 
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lectuals, Islamicists and even social scientists). ‘The general fascina- 
tion with the internet and its impact on what has been called the 
public sphere, is of some importance in this context.” If scholars 
trained in the classical tradition are increasingly using new channels 
of expression (“media muftis”), intellectuals and political activists are 
laying claim not merely to religious knowledge, but to religious author- 
ity based on this knowledge. Now it is not just imams and caliphs 
that intervene, or interfere, in the religious sphere, but secular author- 
ities such as parliaments and High Constitutional Courts staffed with 
secular lawyers. In states such as Egypt, where “the principles” of 
the shari'a serve as the main source of legislation, they decide on the 
constitutionality of draft laws, or pass judgements in cases involving 
apostasy charges.?' Are they, then, to be considered religious author- 
ities, too? At the same time, social scientists researching Muslim com- 
munities in the west have emphasized the processes of individualization 
of religious education and experience. They have also been criticized 
for underrating countervailing tendencies.* In all instances, the ele- 
ment of trust in constituting and maintaining religious authority 
remains to be more fully explored. 


* See Dale F. Eickelman and Jon W. Anderson, New Media in the Muslim World. 
The Emerging Public Sphere, Bloomington, Indianapolis 1999; idem, “Print, Islam, and 
the Prospects for Civic Pluralism. New Religious Writings and their Audiences,” 
Journal of Islamic Studies 8 (1997), pp. 43-62; Gary R. Bunt, Islam in the Digital Age. 
E-fihad, Online Fatwas and Cyber Islamic Environments, London 2003; M. Khalid Masud, 
Brinkley Messick and David S. Powers (eds.), Zslamic Legal Interpretations. Muftis and 
Their Fatwas, Cambridge, Mass. 1996; for an interesting case study, see Nico J.G. 
Kaptein, “The Voice of the ‘Ulama’. Fatwas and religious authority in Indonesia,” 
in Autorités religeuses, eds. Gaborieau and Zeghal (as n. 2), pp. 115-30. For the emer- 
gence of Islamic intellectuals, see also the work of Reinhard Schulze, especially his 
Islamischer Internationalismus im 20. Jahrhundert. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der Islamischen 
Welthga, Leiden 1990. For the issue of trust, see in a different context Mamoun 
Fandy, “Cyber Resistance. Saudi Opposition between Globalization and Localization,” 
Comparative Studies in Society and History 41 (1999), pp. 124-47. 

3! For pertinent studies, see Le Prince et son juge. Droit et politique dans PEgypte con- 
temporaine (= Egypte/ Monde arabe 2/1999); also Bernard Botiveau, Lot islamique et droit 
dans les sociétés arabes, Paris 1993; Le juge dans le monde arabe (= Droit et Cultures, 
30/1995), Paris 1995; Jorn Thielmann, Nasr Hamid Abu Zaid und die wiedererfundene 
hisba. Sara und Oānūn im heutigen Ägypten, Würzburg 2003. 

* Armando Salvatore and Schirin Amir-Moazami, “Religiöse Diskurstraditionen. 
Zur Transformation des Islam in kolonialen, postkolonialen und europāischen 
Offentlichkeiten,” Berliner Journal fiir Soziologie 12 (2002) 3, pp. 309-30; Levent Tezcan, 
“Das Islamische in den Studien zu Muslimen in Deutschland,” Berliner Journal für 
Soziologie 32 iii (2003), pp. 237-61; for a different context, see also Gregory Starrett, 
Putting Islam to Work. Education, Politics, and Religious Transformation in Egypt, Berkeley 
1998. 
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While aware of the wider issues, the editors and authors of the 
present volume could not possibly cover them all. The volume has 
a strong focus on Middle Eastern Muslim majority societies in the 
period from the eighteenth to the twentieth centuries; one paper 
(Annabelle Bóttcher) deals with a Sufi network of Middle Eastern 
origin operating in the United States of America and Western Europe. 
In their majority, the authors do not approach their subject with an 
explicit theoretical agenda. Rather, they offer case studies elucidating 
important aspects of the wider issue in a way that we hope will 
deepen our understanding of the relevant phenomenon, and help to 
further refine the concepts used to analyse the larger issue. Individually 
and collectively, they highlight the scope and variety of religious 
authority and religious authorities in Muslim societies past and pre- 
sent: contingency is not just fashionable term. 

The majority of the papers were presented at an international 
symposium “Religious Authorities in Middle Eastern Islam,” organized 
by the Interdisziplinare Zentrum “Bausteine zu einer Gesellschafts- 
geschichte des Vorderen Orients,” and held in Berlin from 5 to 8 
December 2002. Not all speakers were able to contribute to the 
present volume. Camilla Adang, Asma Afsaruddin and Paul Walker 
were invited to contribute later. 

There are a number of people and institutions we would like to 
thank for their assistance: Free University of Berlin and the Georges 
Anawati Foundation for their financial support to both the conference 
and the present volume; the participants at a seminar we held in the 
summer of 2003 and our colleagues in the Interdisziplináre Zentrum 
for their intellectual input; Jan Thiele, Katja Niethammer and Roman 
Seidel for their editorial assistance in preparing the volume; Reinhard 
Schulze for his thoughful comments and for accepting it in the series 
Social, Economic and Political Studies of the Middle East and Asia; 
and Trudy Kamperveen at Brill for her patience in seeing it through 
the press. 


Berlin, December 2005 
Gudrun Kramer and Sabine Schmidtke 


“THIS DAY HAVE I PERFECTED YOUR 
RELIGION FOR YOU”! 
A ZAHIRI CONCEPTION OF RELIGIOUS AUTHORITY 


Camilla Adang 


Introduction 


One of the most salient features of the Zahiri, or literalist, school 
of law is its total rejection of giyās: reasoning by analogy." The Zāhirī 
madhhab, which is now extinct, originated in 3rd/9th century Baghdad, 
where it was initiated by Abū Sulayman Dawid b. "Alī al-Isfahānī 
(d. 270/884),* a onetime follower of al-Shāfiī.* Dawid, who had 
earlier exchanged his “native” Hanafi madhhab for the Shāftī one 
and written two tracts in praise of its imam, turned his back on his 
adopted school after concluding that it, too, left too much room for 
human, and therefore fallible, speculation. His rejection of quads, 
which was regarded by al-Shafi as one of the four usūl al-figh, the 
sources and methods from and by which legal decisions could legit- 
imately be derived, earned Dawid the paradoxical nickname al- 
Qiyast. However, no less important than his rejection of giyās was 


! Qur'an 5:3. The translation used throughout this article is the one by Marmaduke 
Pickthall, entitled The Meaning of the Glorious Koran. An Explanatory Translation (New 
York/London 1992), with minor changes. Wherever the name “Allah” appears I 
have replaced it with “God.” 

? On the Zāhirī school, sce Ignaz Goldziher, Die Zahiriten—Ihr Lehrsystem und ihre 
Geschichte. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der muhammedanischen "Theologie, Leipzig 1884 (repr. 
Hildesheim 1967); translated as The Zahuis. Their Doctrine and their History. A Contribution 
to the History of Islamic Theology, tr. and ed. Wolfgang Behn, Leiden 1971; Abdel- 
Magid Turki, “al-Zahiriyya,” in The Encyclopaedia of Islam. New Edition, vol. 11, pp. 
394-96; Christopher Melchert, The formation of the Sunni schools of law, 9th-10th cen- 
turies C.E., Leiden 1997, Chapter Nine. 

* On Dawid, see Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Dhahabi, Siyar alām al-nubala’ 1-25, 
ed. Shu'ayb al-Arna'üt et al., Beirut 1981-85, vol. 13, pp. 97-108 no. 55; Joseph 
Schacht, “Dawid b. ‘Ali b. Khalaf,” in The Encyclopaedia of Islam. New Edition, 
vol. 2, pp. 182-83; Goldziher, Die Záhiriten, pp. 27—40; idem, The Zahiris, pp. 27-39; 
Melchert, The formation, pp. 179-84. 

* On al-Shafit and his school, see E. Chaumont, “al-Shafit,’ and idem, “al- 
Shāfiiyya,” in The Encyclopaedia of Islam. New Edition, vol. 9, pp. 181-85 and pp. 
185-89; al-Dhahabī, Styar, vol. 10, pp. 5-99, no. 1. 
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Dāwūd's opposition to taglīd, the adoption of the views of an ear- 
lier authority without consulting the revealed and inspired sources 
of the law, a practice he attacked in his writings.’ In Dàwüd's view, 
the only sources from which legal rulings could be extracted were 
the Ourān and reliable prophetic traditions in their most literal sense 
(zāhtr), as well as the consensus of the Prophet’s Companions. The 
interpretive role of the legal scholars he reduced to a minimum. 

None of the numerous works in which Dawid presented his sys- 
tem has come down to us, but his principles can be reconstructed 
from biographical dictionaries and legal compendia emanating from 
schools other than his own. 

Already during the lifetime of the founder, the new school, which 
became known as the Dāwūdī or Zahirt madhhab, became very 
influential, both in its region of origin and elsewhere. Its distinctive 
views were debated by the school’s opponents and rivals, and included 
in works dealing with zkhtilāf. For about a century the madhhab was 
much in vogue and attracted many adherents, although in keeping 
with their rejection of taglid, Dawüd's disciples, starting with his own 
son Muhammad, felt free to criticise their master. Within a gener- 
ation after Dawüd's death, we hear of Zahiris being appointed as 
gadis in major cities like Baghdad, Shiraz, Isfahan, Fīrūzabād, Ramla, 
Damascus, and Fustat.’ 

Dawid’s teachings were also exported to the Islamic West. A num- 
ber of Maliki scholars from Qayrawan are known to have met him, 
and several of his works were introduced in their city, where vivid 
debates on legal issues were already taking place between Malikis 
and Hanafīs.* Even further afield, in al-Andalus, Dāwūd's writings 


? See Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist al-Nadim, ed. Rida Tajaddud, Beirut 1988, p. 272. 

* On Muhammad b. Dawid (d. 297/909) and his legal thought, see al- Dhahabī, 
Styar, vol. 13, pp. 109—116 no. 56; Devin Stewart, "Muhammad b. Dāwūd al- 
Zāhirīs Manual of Jurisprudence. AL Wusūl ila ma'rifat al-usūli” in Bernard G. Weiss 
(ed.), Studies in Islamic Legal Theory, Leiden 2002, pp. 99-158. 

7 It is not clear, however, whether these men were free to judge according to 
Zāhirī principles, or were required to rule according to the schools that were dom- 
inant in their respective districts. 

8 Abū Bakr ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad al-Maliki, Kitāb Riydd al-nufūs ft tabagāt 
ulam? al-Qayrawan wa-Ifriqiyya wa-zuhhadihim wa-nussākihim wa-siyar min akhbarihim wa- 
Judalā”ihim wa-awsāfihim, eds. Bashir al-Bakkūsh and Muhammad al-‘Arisi al-Matwi, 
Beirut 1414/1994, vol. 1, p. 454; Miklos Muranyi, Beiträge zur Geschichte der Hadit- 
und Rechtsgelehrsamkeit der Mālikiyya in Nordafrika bis zum 5. fh. d.H. Bio-bibliographische 

lotizen aus der Moscheebibliothek von Qairawan, Wiesbaden 1997, pp. 154£. On the often 
tense relations between Mālikīs and Hanafis in Qayrawan, see Nurit Tsafrir, The 
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were introduced by a direct disciple of his.* Whereas in the heart- 
lands of Islam Zahirism developed alongside, and largely in opposi- 
tion to, Hanafism, Shāfi'ism, Hanbalism and, to a lesser extent, 
Malikism, in al-Andalus it competed only with the latter school of 
law. Malikism had come to be adopted as the official madhhab in the 
Iberian Peninsula, and was actively supported by the ruling branch 
of the Umayyad dynasty and, after their fall in 422/1031, by the 
party-kings."" Legal scholarship in al-Andalus centred around the ray 
(personal opinions) of the venerated imam Malik b. Anas (d. 179/796) 
and his immediate disciples," and was initially characterised by a 
profound suspicion of, and even aversion to the sunna of the Prophet 
which, it was feared, would undermine the monopoly of the Maliki 
scholars, few of whom were well-versed in fadīth.'” Legal scholars 
who were not Malikis were an exception in al-Andalus. From the 
end of the 9th century C.E., however, we find an increasing number 


History of an Islamic School of Law. The Early Spread of Hanafism, Cambridge, Mass. 
2004, Chapter Seven. 

? See my article “The Beginnings of Zahirism in al-Andalus,” in The Islamic School 
of Law. Evolution, Devolution, and Progress, eds. Peri Bearman, Rudolph Peters, and 
Frank E. Vogel, Cambridge, Mass. 2005, pp. 117-25. 

? The commonly accepted explanation for this official support is that the par- 

icipation of a number of leading Maliki scholars in a popular revolt against the 
Umayyad emir al-Hakam I (ruled 180/796—206/828) brought home to the ruler 
hat he needed the support of the 'ulamā” in order to ensure his political survival. 
Without agreeing with it in full, Maribel l'ierro summarises this explanation as fol- 
lows: *[a]n entente cordiale between rulers and Maliki scholars was formed that lasted 
for the rest of Andalusi history: rulers left the religious field to the Malikis who in 
urn agreed to legitimize their rule;” see her “Proto-Malikis, Malikis, and Reformed 
Malikis in al-Andalus,” in The Islamic School of Law. Evolution, Devolution, and Progress, 
eds. Peri Bearman, Rudolph Peters, and Frank E. Vogel, Cambridge, Mass. 2005, 
pp. 61£. On the period of the party-kings, see David Wasserstein, The Rise and Fall 
of the Party-Kīngs. Politics and Society in Islamic Spain, 1002—1086, Princeton, N.J. 1985; 
Maria Jesus Viguera Molíns, Los remos de tufas y las invasiones magrebíes (Al-Andalus del 
XT al XIII), Madrid 1992. 
" Tt should be pointed out, however, that on various points Malik’s Andalusī fol- 
lowers disagreed with their master; see Mustafa al-Harrūs, A/-Madrasa al-Malikiyya 
al-Andalusiyya ilā mhāyat al-qarn al-thalith al-hyrt. Naska wa-khas@is, Rabat 1418/1997, 
pp. 280ff. For additional cases of early intra-madhhab ikhtilāf, see Ibn "Abd al-Barr, 
Ikhtilāf aqwal Malik wa-ashābili, ed. Hamid Lahmer and Miklos Muranyi, Beirut 
2003. On the veneration of Malik in al-Andalus, see Abdel-Magid Turki, “La vénéra- 
tion pour Malik et la physionomie du mālikisme andalou,” Studia Islamica 33 (1971), 
pp. 41-65 (reprinted in Abdel-Magid Turki, Théologiens et juristes de l'Espagne musul- 
mane. Aspects polémiques, Paris 1982, pp. 43—67); R. Brunschvig, “Polémiques mēdiē- 
vales autour du rite de Malik,” Al-Andalus 15 (1950), pp. 377—435. 

? Maribel Fierro, “The introduction of hadith in al-Andalus (2nd/8th—3rd/ 9th 
centuries),” Der Islam 66 (1989), pp. 68-93; eadem, “El derecho māliki en al-Andalus: 
Siglos H/VII-V/XI,” Al-Qantara 12 (1991), p. 129. 
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of Zāhirīs in different parts of the Iberian Peninsula. Although 
several of them contributed to the spread of Zāhirī scholarship in 
their writings, none of their works has come down to us, so that we 
remain entirely dependent on the works of their compatriot, the well- 
known polymath Ibn Hazm of Cordoba (d. 456/1064), who is the 
only literalist to have left a substantial corpus of Zāhirī usūl and fürü* 
works." In what follows we shall examine this man’s views on reli- 
gious authority, and especially his uncompromising rejection of taglīd.'* 
It will be seen that his call to replace taglid with individual, scripture- 
based ytthad, in combination with his disrespectful attitude towards 
Malik b. Anas and his followers, set him on a collision course with 
the religious establishment in al-Andalus, whose monopoly he sought 
to break. In the first part of this study I shall present some of the 
arguments that were advanced by the advocates of taglīd, and Ibn 
Hazm's refutation of them; the second part will briefly discuss the 
alternative to taglīd that was advanced by Ibn Hazm, viz. ytihad for 
everyone. Although an extensive and ever growing research literature 
on Ibn Hazm renders it superfluous to introduce him here at length, 
some basic biographical details may be useful in order better to 
appreciate his position. 


Ibn Hazm 


Living in a period that witnessed the final collapse of the Umayyad 
caliphate in al-Andalus, this son of an important court official 
exchanged his political aspirations for a life of scholarship after sev- 
eral stints in prison. The author of a literary work on love in all its 
manifestations and complexities,” Ibn Hazm also excelled in genealogy, 


> 


5 Some selected works on Ibn Hazm: R. Arnaldez, “Ibn Hazm,” in The Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam. New Edition, vol. 3, pp. 790-99; A.G. Chejne, lon Hazm, Chicago 
1982; J.M. Puerta Vilchez and R. Ramon Guerrero, “Ibn Hazm, Abū Muhammad,” 
in Biblioteca de al-Andalus. De Ibn al-Dabbag a Ibn Kurz [Enciclopedia de la cultura 
andalusi], eds. Jorge Lirola Delgado and José Miguel Puerta Vilchez, Almeria 2004, 
392-443, 

1 The present discussion will not deal with Ibn Hazm’s theory of the caliphate, 
which has been the topic of several earlier studies: see Abdel-Magid Turki, 
“L’engagement politique et la théorie du califat d'Ibn Hazm (384/456—994/1063),” 
Bulletin des Etudes Orientales 30 (1978), pp. 221-51 (reprinted in Turki, Theologiens, pp. 
69—99); Najah Muhsin, Al-Jttyah al-styāsī inda bn Hazm al-Andalust, Al-Haram 1999. 

5 The well-known 7 awq al-hamáma, available to the reader in two English trans- 
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law, theology, Qur'anic studies, Prophetic Tradition and its auxil- 
lary sciences. In legal matters he first followed the Maliki madhhab 
which had been his father’s, and which he shared with the overall 
majority of Andalusis, but at some point in his life, probably around 
the age of thirty, Ibn Hazm became a Shafi‘t. However, Shafi‘ism 
satisfied him only briefly and like Dawid al-Isfahānī before him, he 
abandoned it for a literalist approach to the revealed texts." And 
like Dawid, he rejected taglīd and declared that the only source of 
authority was the Prophet Muhammad, who had brought God’s 
book, and whose behaviour was divinely inspired. The only valid 
consensus to be followed was that of the Prophet’s Companions, to 
the extent, at least, that it agreed with the Prophet’s teachings and 
actions. Since there is to be no deviation from what had been insti- 
tuted by God and His Messenger in the lifetime of the latter, the 
authority of later generations of religious scholars is to be severely 
restricted, and taglīd, following an authority whose teachings are 
bound to differ from those of the Prophet, is strictly forbidden. 
Ibn Hazm taught these views to a curious, but largely unsympa- 
thetic public that was put off by his biting criticism and the offensive 
language in which he addressed and described his opponents, schol- 
ars, magistrates and politicians alike. It is not surprising that a fellow- 
Andalusi later compared his sharp tongue to the sword of al-Hajjaj, 
the notoriously cruel governor of Iraq. Ibn Hazm regarded himself 
as one of the few Muslims who remained loyal to the legacy of the 
Prophet and had not turned to an alternative source of authority. 
He saw it as his mission to bring people back to the original and 
unadulterated teachings of Islam, but was quick to declare anyone 
who disagreed with him an unbeliever (kāfir) who would go straight 
to hell. Needless to say, this did not make him many friends. He 
was ostracised and became increasingly isolated, and towards the 
end of his life his books were publicly burned in Seville. He with- 
drew to his family’s estate in the south-west of the Iberian Peninsula, 


lations: A book containing the Risala known as the Dove’s Neck-Ring about Love and lovers, 
transl. A.R. Nykl, Paris 1931; The ring of the dove. A Treatise on the Art and Practice of 
Arab Love, transl. A.J. Arberry, London 1953 (repr. 1994). The work was also trans- 
lated into Russian, Serbo-Croat, German, Spanish, Italian, French (twice), Dutch, 
Turkish, Hebrew and, partially, into Catalan. 

15 On Ibn Hazm’s madhhab-switching, see my article “From Mālikism to Shāfi'ism 
to Zahirism. The ‘conversions’ of Ibn Hazm”, in Conversions islamiques. Identités religieuses 
en Islam méditerranéen, ed. Mercedes Garcia-Arenal, Paris 2001, pp. 73-87. 
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and continued to write until his death in 456/1064. His views on 
the exclusive authority of God and His Messenger can be found in 
several of his works, among them al-Muhalla bi l-athar, al-Durra fīmā 
yah vtigāduhu, al-Nubdha al-kafiya, Mulakhkhas Ibtāl al-qiyàs, and espe- 
cially al-Ihkam ft usūl al-ahkam." The following discussion will be 
based mainly on the chapters on /aqlid and ytihdd from the latter 
work.'* In the present study, only a brief survey can be given, which 
cannot do full justice to the subtlety of Ibn Hazm's argumentation." 
A more comprehensive discussion is projected for a future publication. 

Although Ibn Hazm takes issue with all the madhahib, even that 
initiated by Dawid b. "Alī, the present discussion will concentrate 
on the Mālikiyya. For even though the author is highly critical also 
of the followers of Abū Hanifa and al-Shāftī (much less of those of 
Ibn Hanbal, who was apparently still regarded as a hadith scholar 
rather than a fagīh), it was the Malikis who were his adversaries in 
actual practice, and the ones who tried, albeit unsuccessfully, to 
silence him. 


7 [bn Hazm, Al-Muhalla 1-11, ed. Ahmad Muhammad Shakir, Cairo 1351/1932, 
vol. 1, pp. 50—71; A/-Durra fimà yajību itiqāduhu, ed. Ahmad b. Nasir b. Muhammad 
al-Hamd and Sa‘id b. ‘Abd al-Rahmān b. Misa al-Oazagī, Mecca 1408/1988; Al- 
Nubdha al-kāfiya fi usūl ahkām al-dīn, ed. Abū Mus‘ab Muhammad Sa‘id al-Badrī, 
Cairo/ Beirut 1412/1991; Mulakhkhas ībtāl al-gtyās wa-l-ra’y wa-l-istihsan wa-l-taglīd wa- 
-talīl, ed. S. al-Afghani, Beirut 1969; A/-/hkām fi usūl al-ahkam, 8 parts in 2 vols., 
Beirut 1407/1987. For his criticism of the zmàáms of the legal schools, and their dis- 
ciples’ veneration of them, see Jbn Hazm’s Al-Risálah al-bahirah (The Magnificent Epistle), 
transl. Muhammad Saghir Hasan al-Ma‘sumi, Kuala Lumpur 1996, and M.S.H. 
Ma'sūmī, “Ibn Hazm’s allegation against the leading imams,” Islamic Studies 7 (1968), 
pp. 113-28. Various other works by Ibn Hazm that have not come down to us 
presumably also contained attacks on the schools of law, and a defence of Zahirism, 
to judge by their titles; see Puerta Vilchez and Ramon Guerrero, “Ibn Hazm,” pp. 
415, no. 39; 416, no. 44, 45; 417, no. 53; 418, no. 56; 419, no. 58; 431, no. 106. 

'8 See Al-Ihkam fi usūl al-ahkam, vol. 2, pp. 227—319 (= part 6); 587-99 (= part 8). 

19 I have taken the liberty to paraphrase Ibn Hazm’s arguments, and to reverse 
the order of some of his discussions. A certain amount of repetition will be inevitable, 
since it is a feature of Ibn Hazm’s method to get his message across. 

? [bn Hazm’s friend and colleague, Abū ‘Umar Yusuf b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd 
al-Barr (d. 463/1071), wrote a work on the merits of the three imams Malik, al- 
Shafit and Abū Hanifa: Awab al-intiga fi fad@il al-thalathat al-fugahā” Malik wa-l- 
Shaft wa-Abī Hanīfa (ed. "Abd al-Fattāh Abū Ghudda, Aleppo 1997). Ibn Hanbal 
is not included, nor is Dawid, which is perhaps more surprising, considering the 
fact that Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr himself had apparently had Zāhirī leanings for some 
time. See on him Charles Pellat, “Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr,” in The Encyclopaedia of Islam. 
New Edition, vol. 3, p. 674. On the construction of Ibn Hanbal’s image as a legal 
scholar and founder of a school of law, see Wael B. Hallaq, Authority, continuity, and 
change in Islamic law, Cambridge 2001, pp. 40—42. 
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At the centre of Ibn Hazm’s discussion of religious authority are a 
number of passages from the Quran that are understood in their 
literal sense. The Our'ān was revealed by God in plain Arabic speech 
(26:195), as an exposition of all things (16:89). These two verses are 
taken by Ibn Hazm to mean that God has explained His will very 
clearly in His revelation, and that one should not try to read more 
into it than the text provides, or than has been elucidated by the 
Prophet Muhammad. Had God wanted to divulge more, He would 
have done so. The Ourān and the sunna are to be taken in their 
literal sense, without any wil, and without trying to determine the 
reasons behind God's precepts and prohibitions (tall). This means, 
for example, that an imperative is to be taken literally, as a divine 
command which is not open to discussion, unless it has been abro- 
gated by another imperative contained in either the Quran or the 
sound hadith. Both these sources contain clear injunctions, and every- 
thing that has not been explicitly forbidden or made incumbent is 
allowed, though with shades of approval and disapproval. 

One of the verses most frequently cited by Ibn Hazm is 5:3, 
believed to have been revealed on the occasion of the Prophet’s 
Farewell Pilgrimage,” in which God says: “This day have I perfected 
your religion for you and completed My favour unto you.” In Ibn 
Hazm's view, this verse, with its emphasis on “this day," clearly 
shows that the religion of Islam had been perfected during the life- 
time of the Prophet and his Companions, the sahába. From that 
moment on, no changes or additions could be made to it. The 
Muslim community was now left with the Book of God and the 
example of his Messenger, whose behaviour and sayings are believed 
by Ibn Hazm to have been divinely inspired, on the basis of Qur'anic 
verses like 53:4. The sahāba, who witnessed the revelation and were 
close to the Prophet, were responsible for the reliable transmission 
of information about his actions and sayings, but this is where their 
authority ended: they could not themselves insütute laws that were 
not in accordance with the Book of God and the inspired sunna of 
His Messenger. Thus an opinion by ‘Umar b. al-Khattāb (who would 


2! On this pilgrimage, see my “The Prophet’s Farewell Pilgrimage (Hijat al-wada‘). 
The true story, according to Ibn Hazm,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 30 (2005), 
pp. 112-53. 
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become the second caliph) which goes against the express instruc- 
tions of the Prophet, is to be rejected out of hand, for it is unthink- 
able that new laws could be added to those instituted, at God’s 
behest, by the Prophet. According to Ibn Hazm, the Companions 
never tried to circumvent the authority of the Prophet. It is true 
that they sometimes issued opinions on the basis of their personal 
ray, but they would revoke their decisions the moment they became 
aware that they contradicted a ruling by the Prophet. The views of 
individual Companions, then, are of no value whatsoever if they con- 
tradict the Messenger of God. The only circumstance under which 
the Companions may legitimately be invoked as a source of authority 
is if there is an absolute consensus from which not even one of them 
deviates, and provided that the opinion agreed upon conforms to 
the Prophet’s view. A view that contradicts that of the Prophet, even 
if it were to be commonly held by all Companions, is still devoid 
of any value. But then this possibility is purely theoretical, for in the 
lifetime of the Prophet, and even after his death, not a single 
Companion would have dared to deviate from his way and to advance 
his own personal ray. The same can be said of the second and third 
generations, those of the Successors and the Successors’ Successors. 

What galls Ibn Hazm is the fact that the advocates of taglīd, in 
actual practice mainly the followers of Abū Ķanīfa, Malik b. Anas 
and al-ShafiT, try to legitimise their emulation of their tmāms on the 
basis of a series of supposed historical precedents, rational consider- 
ations, and scriptural passages. hese will be presented in what 
follows. 


Attempts at legitimising taqlid 


Historical precedents 


The defenders of taqlid claim that already the Prophet’s Companions 
often adopted the views of their fellow-sahàba, even if they contra- 
dicted the rulings of the Prophet. In other words, the sahába were 
mugallīds, and if they were, there is apparently no objection to taglīd. 
As a case in point, they mention that the eminent Companion Ibn 
Mas'üd adopted the views of ‘Umar.” Ibn Hazm, however, argues 


? On the Companion ‘Abd Allah b. Mas'ūd (d. 32/652), see al-Dhahabi, Styar, 
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at length that Ibn Mas'üd did no such thing; first of all, the tradi- 
tions that supposedly document this fact are unreliable. And sec- 
ondly, Ibn Mas'üd more often than not disagreed with ‘Umar. He 
was very close to the Prophet, and was widely regarded as the most 
knowledgeable person among the Companions in all matters con- 
nected with the revelation. He would have been in no need to fol- 
low someone else's opinion; faglid is for people who do not know 
and who need someone else to tell them what they wish to know. 
If Ibn Mas'ūd ever accepted "Umars view, it was only because the 
latter was the caliph and Ibn Mas'üd one of his subjects. Even 1f it 
could be demonstrated that the Companions did indeed practice 
taglīd—which they did not—this still does not provide a licence to 
adopt the sayings of Abū Hanifa, Malik b. Anas, or al-Shafi‘t. Surely 
no one will claim that the latter were more learned than the Prophet's 
own Companions! 

In a similar way Ibn Hazm refutes the arguments of those who 
say that the Prophet himself in fact condoned the following of indi- 
viduals other than himself. On one occasion, Mu'adh b. Jabal”? 
allegedly criticised his fellow-sahaba in the presence of the Prophet 
for what he regarded as their incorrect performance of the prayer. 
The Prophet then told his Companions that Mu‘adh had given them 
a sunna which they would do well to adopt.” This hadith, too, is 
rejected as being unreliable. But even if it were sound, says Ibn 
Hazm, it would not constitute proof, for according to this tradition 
Mu'ādh's action only became sunna when the Prophet ordered peo- 
ple to follow it. The ultimate source of authority is therefore not 
Mu'ādh, but the Prophet. 

But the advocates of taglīd have additional fadīths in their arsenal. 
In one, the Prophet allegedly said: “Follow those who come after 
me,"? which is disqualified by Ibn Hazm as an unreliable tradition. 
In various other reports with the same suspect isndd, the Prophet 
specifically recommends that the believers take their guidance from 


vol. 1, pp. 461—500 no. 87; J.-C. Vadet, “Ibn Mas'üd," in The Encyclopaedia of Islam. 
New Edition, vol. 3, pp. 873-75. 

* On the Companion Mu'adh b. Jabal (d. 17 or 18/638 or 639), see al-Dhahabī, 
Siyar, vol. 1, pp. 443—461 no. 86. 

** See Abū Dawid, Sunan Abi Dāwūd, 1-4, ed. Muhammad Muhyi al-Din ‘Abd 
al-Hamid, n.p., n.d., vol. 1, p. 139 no. 506 (Bab kayfa l-adhan). 

* Cf. Abū Bakr ‘Abd Allah al-Humaydī, Musnad al-Humaydī 1-2, ed. Habib al- 
Rahman al-A‘zami, Beirut, n.d., vol. 1, p. 214 no. 449. 
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Abt Bakr, ‘Umar, and others who, he reminds his readers, often 
disagreed with each other. Another hadith invoked in support of taqlid 
is “My Companions are like the stars; you will be guided by whomever 
you follow.”** This tradition, too, is rejected as being weak and there- 
fore devoid of probative value. If genuine, it would sanction the exis- 
tence of zkhtilāf, but, says Ibn Hazm, God has forbidden division and 
disagreement (8:46), and it is therefore unthinkable that the Messenger 
of God would give orders simply to follow anyone among the 
Companions; for some among them allowed certain practices, while 
others declared them forbidden. If this were accepted, then the sale 
of wine—a forbidden substance— would be allowed following Samura 
b. Jundub; a fasting person would be allowed to consume snow fol- 
lowing Abū Talha, but forbidden to do so according to others. 
Omitting the ghusl after coitus interruptus (:ksãl) would be required 
according to "Alī, Uthmān, Talha, Abū Ayyūb and Ubayy b. Ka‘b, 
and forbidden according to *A'isha and Ibn ‘Umar. The sale of fruit 
before it had ripened would be allowed according to ‘Umar, but 
forbidden according to others. 

Ibn Hazm strikes back with a Aadith which he does believe faith- 
fully to reflect the words of the Prophet: “Mark my words, you peo- 
ple; I have delivered [my message] and I have left among you, 
people, something that if held on to, you will not go astray: the 
Book of God and the sunna of His Prophet.”*” 

Some advocates of taglīd also appeal to the Prophet's alleged state- 
ment: “you have my custom and the custom of the Rightly-Guided 
Caliphs,”** which in their view provides prophetic endorsement of 
the acceptance of practices not instituted by Muhammad himself, 
and hence of /aqlid in general, including that of the zmáms and their 
disciples. However, it is well known that the first caliphs, or Rashidiin, 
were strongly divided among themselves, which means that they did 
not possess an agreed-upon custom. And we also know, says Ibn 


5 Cf. Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Al-Tamhid li-mā fi l-Muwaļta” min al-ma*ānī wa-l-asānīd 
1—6, ed. Mustafa b. Ahmad al-‘Alawi, Muhammad ‘Abd al-Kabīr al-Bakrī et al., 
Cairo 1387/1967, vol. 4, p. 263. 

7 Cf. Abu |-Hasan "Alī al-Dāragutnī, Sunan al-Daraqutnt 1-4, ed. ‘Abd Allah 
Hāshim Yamānī al-Madanī, Beirut 1386/1966, vol. 4, p. 245 no. 149. 

* See Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Māja, Sunan Ibn Māja 1-2, ed. Muhammad 
Fwad ‘Abd al-Bāgī, Beirut n.d., vol. 1, p. 15, no. 42 (Bab ittiba® sunnat al-khulafa? 
al-rashidin al-mahdwyyin). 
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Hazm, that the Prophet did not order us to do anything we are not 
capable of, and it is clearly impossible to adopt everything the caliphs 
disagreed on, for this means adopting one thing and its opposite. 
We could, of course, pick our choice from among their decisions, 
but this is tantamount to renouncing Islam, for it would mean that 
God's religion would be entrusted to our individual choice. Any one 
of us could then forbid what he pleases and allow what he pleases, 
and one would forbid what the other allows. But God says that He 
has perfected His religion for us (5:3), that we should not transgress 
the boundaries (2:229), and should not dispute (8:46). What was for- 
bidden at the time of the Prophet must be forbidden until Resurrection 
Day, what was obligatory then is obligatory until Resurrection Day, and 
what was allowed at the time is also allowed until Resurrection Day. 

If we were allowed to select certain opinions of the Rightly-Guided 
Caliphs, we would be abandoning the view of one of them the 
moment we adopted that of another. This would not be “following 
their custom,” which was supposedly commended by the Prophet. 
If it is not possible to adopt the views of all of them, and it is not 
allowed to make a selection on the basis of our personal preferences, 
the only thing that remains to be done is to accept what the Rashidiin 
were indeed agreed upon, which is the need to follow the custom 
of the Prophet. It is only in this that they should be followed. This 
cannot be considered taglīd, for in fact, the custom that is being 
emulated is the Prophet’s own, which was divinely inspired. He who 
believes that the Prophet gave orders to follow a different sunna, be 
it that of the Rās/udūn or anyone else’s, is a liar and an unbeliever. 

There is ample evidence that the Rightly-Guided ones adopted 
the practices of the Messenger of God whenever they became aware 
of them. ‘Umar once vehemently scolded and even beat a man who 
asked him about a matter about which he had earlier queried the 
Prophet, taking “Umar as a separate source of authority, as it were. 
Whoever wants to follow the caliphs should follow them in that 
which they are agreed upon and abandon taglīd. The caliphs them- 
selves objected to their decisions being turned into sunna. They did 
not expect to be emulated; on the contrary, they allowed disagree- 
ment. They were often contradicted by their contemporaries, but it 
would not have occurred to any of them to deny the believers the 
right to disagree with them. They knew that not they were the true 
role model, but the Prophet. Many scholars of later generations were 
rather less modest. 
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Rational arguments for taqlid 


In their attempts to render taglīd acceptable, its upholders not only 
refer to historical precedent, but also use rational, or rather common- 
sense, considerations. Some argue that the practice cannot be avoided 
completely; there are always situations in which you have to accept 
what someone else says and thereby endow him with authority. When 
you go to the butcher, for example, and take his word for it that 
he has mentioned the name of God while slaughtering, as required 
by Islamic law—although he may well have omitted to do so—you 
in fact follow him, and it is like that with everything. According to 
Ibn Hazm, this is completely ludicrous, and only someone devoid 
of intelligence, belief, shame and fear of God could say something 
like this. For if this counts as taglīd, then it is possible to be the fol- 
lower of every sinner ( fásig) and everyone who holds a deviant opin- 
ion, as well as of the Jews and the Christians, because the Muslims 
buy meat from them just like they buy meat from their fellow- 
Muslims, and believe them to have mentioned God's name over 
their slaughtered animals." Does this mean that they follow their 
religion? Someone who maintains this has in fact renounced Islam. 
Moreover, if he regards such behaviour as taglīd, then he is obliged 
to follow any and every scholar, rather than adopt the views of one, 
Malik, say, or al-Shāft ī, to the exclusion of others, in the same way 
that he would accept the word of any butcher, rather than believ- 
ing just one of them. If he rejects this comparison, then his own ini- 
tial argument is proven to be void as well. Besides, one should know 
that accepting the word of a butcher, an artisan or the seller of a 
commodity is not /aqlid at all; we take their word because the Prophet 
tells us to do so, and thus is what renders it acceptable. His Companions 
asked him one day about this very issue, saying, ^O Messenger of 
God, people who were unbelievers until recently come to us with 
slaughtered animals but we do not know if God's name has been 
pronounced over them." And he said: “Pronounce you the name of 


? According to Ibn Hazm, ritual slaughter can be performed by any Muslim, 
male or female, pious or sinful, as well as by Jews and Christians and even by 
Zoroastrians. The latter are disqualified by most other Muslim legal scholars. For 
Ibn Hazm, the only requirement is that the name of God be pronounced at the 
time of the slaughter, be it in Arabic or in another language. See Ibn Hazm, Al- 
Muhalla, vol. 7, pp. 454—56 no. 1053; p. 414 no. 1005. 
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God and eat,” or words to that effect.” As for the Jews and the 
Christians: God himself has told us to eat the food of the People of 
the Book and their slaughtered animals (cf. 5:5, 7:157). Obeying a 
divine or prophetic commandment is not taglīd, it is never taqlid. 

The upholders of tagid insist that a certain measure of it is inevitable, 
since people who are at a loss need guidance. A blind man or a 
passenger on a ship needs to be directed towards the qibla; they are 
in need of others for the proper fulfillment of their religious duties, 
and have to take the other’s word for the correctness of their infor- 
mation. According to Ibn Hazm, however, this is merely accepting 
information, and does not fall under the definition of taglīd either, 
so their attempts at making 1t acceptable are futile. 


Scriptural arguments for taqlid 


Some mugallids try to defend their position on the basis of the Qur’anic 
verse 4:125: “Who is better in religion than he who surrendereth 
his purpose to God while doing good and who followeth (wa-ttaba‘) 
the religion (milla) of Abraham, the upright? God [himself] chose 
Abraham for friend.” According to Ibn Hazm, however, following 
the prophet Abraham is not taglīd either; for taglid is to follow some- 
one whom God has not ordered us to follow, and to adopt the views 
of a man who is not a prophet. It is only when there is a sacred 
text or a valid consensus to the effect that a certain person is to be 
followed that this is indeed allowed; in the absence of such an indi- 
cation, no one may be taken as a model to be emulated, and thus 
be endowed with authority. There is nothing in God's recommen- 
dation to follow the milla of Abraham that obliges us to follow Malik, 
Abū Hanīfa or al-Shāftī; we were certainly never ordered to follow 
them, says Ibn Hazm. It is like calling a pig a sheep, or a sheep a 
pig, which does not mean that the pig becomes licit and the sheep 
prohibited. (This unflattering comparison is a relatively minor insult 
compared to others we find in Ibn Hazm’s works, but it probably 
did little to endear him to his Maliki peers.) 

The above verse is not the only scriptural passage adduced by the 
mugallids; they quote a series of Qur'anic verses in which the believers 


3 Cf. al-Bukhārī, Sahih al-Bukhārī, vol. 5, p. 2097 no. 5188 (Bab dhabihat al-"arab). 
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and those who follow Muhammad are praised by God, such as 48:29, 
18; 4:95, and 9:100. They argue that people who are thus praised 
by the Lord must be far from error, and therefore, it is implied, 
worthy of emulation. Ibn Hazm agrees that no one disputes the sub- 
lime rank of these people, and that they are indeed worthy of praise. 
But, he says, this speaks against the proponents of taglīd, not for 
them. Ibn Hazm is convinced that he personally has shown the 
Companions far more respect than the muqallids have, for he has 
abandoned the views of the Companions in favour of a binding say- 
ing of the Prophet, whereas they have merely abandoned the state- 
ments of the Companions in favour of those of Malik, Abū Hanifa 
and al-Shāftī. Moreover, the fact that these eminent Companions 
are worthy of praise does not imply that they be must be followed, 
for the Messenger of God said that Abi Bakr and ‘Umar, who were 
the two most excellent men after him, were fallible. Now, it is not 
allowed to accept the view of anyone who is prone to error. 

Ibn Hazm rejects as utter nonsense the appeal of the muqallids to 
verse 4:59 from the Qur'an, which in his view constitutes the strongest 
argument against taglīd. Since this verse is quoted in most discus- 
sions of religious (and political) authority in Islam, and 1s frequently 
adduced by Ibn Hazm as well, it is worth citing here in full: *O ye 
who believe! Obey God and obey the Messenger, and obey those 
of you who are in authority (az /-amr minkum), and if ye have a dis- 
pute concerning any matter, refer it to God and the Messenger if 
ye are believers in God and the Last Day." At first sight, it would 
seem as if this verse appoints a third source of authority, besides 
God and His Messenger, namely those who are in authority among 
the Muslims. But who are they, and what is their mandate? The 
famous exegete al-l'abari (d. 310/923), in his commentary on this 
verse in his 7afsir, lists the following interpretations that were known 
to him. Uli l-amr are: (1) the military commanders (a/-umarā”); (2) 
the rulers (al-salatin); (3) the ‘ulama’ and fugahā”; (4) the Prophets 
Companions (sahāba); (5) Abū Bakr and ‘Umar only.*' According to 
Ibn Hazm, now, the people of authority among the Muslims are 
those scholars who do not deviate from God’s commands but whose 


*| See Abū Jafar Muhammad b. Jarīr al-Tabari, Tafsir al-Tabarī. Jami al-bayan 
‘an ta’ wil ay al-Qur'án, eds. M.M. Shakir and A.M. Shakir, Cairo 1954, vol. 8, pp. 
496—503. Al-Tabarī himself believes that the first opinion is correct. However, he 
adds the governors (al-wuldi) to the army commanders. 
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sayings faithfully reflect His teachings in the Qur'an, and the Prophet's 
precedent as reflected in the fadith, and who do not arrogate any 
independent authority. In fact, then, they do not constitute an alter- 
native authority at all. God only ordered the Muslims to obey them 
in what they transmitted on the authority of the Messenger of God, 
not in anything else. If someone says that these scholars should be 
followed also in what they state on the basis of their ytehād, this 1s 
incorrect.” And even if it were correct, it would apply to all schol- 
ars collectively, not just to some of them, because God did not say: 
wa-ba'd ūlī l-amr minkum, but He ordered to follow all those with 
authority among them, which means all the scholars, to the extent 
that they are fully agreed on a matter that reflects the teachings and 
practice of the Prophet. In other words, one is not allowed to fol- 
low a certain wmdm of one’s choice, Malik, for example, or Abū 
Hanifa, but must accept the consensus of scholars (ymda‘), which is 
in fact a continuation of the agreement of the sakdba, who in turn, 
as was seen, only continued to apply the practices of the Prophet. 
That the scholars are to be obeyed only when there is no dis- 
agreement, in other words: when there is yma‘, is made clear by the 
second part of the verse, says Ibn Hazm. There it is stated that in 
case of a dispute, it should be referred to God and His Messenger, 
and no mention is made at all of those in authority, which means 
that God deliberately excludes them. This proves that the scholars 
cannot act as independent authorities in cases where there is no 
agreement, and that the solution must be found in the sacred sources. 
The role of the ulama’, then, is to be restricted to that of expound- 
ing and confirming God's will as expressed in the Qur'an and through 
the example of Muhammad. On no account are they to add new 
laws based upon their own 74) or on equally subjective methods to 
extract legal rulings from the texts, such as analogical reasoning 
(gtyās); this would be deception, and exceeding their mandate. Not 
only are they not to propound their own ra’y, but they cannot accept 
that of anyone else either. The Prophet 1s the only one whose sayings 
may be accepted and whose behaviour may, or rather should, be 
emulated; he is the only one who was divinely inspired and infallible. 

Ibn Hazm states elsewhere that the term ūlū amr also applies to 
the rulers of the Umma, and that Qur'an 4:59 demands that they be 


? The term jtihād is probably used here in the sense of ray: a personal opinion 
not grounded in scripture. 
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obeyed, but, he adds, only to the extent that they abide by God’s 
law: the moment the ruler issues orders that contradict the revealed 
texts and the accepted consensus, the duty to obey him lapses. While 
the role of the scholars, then, is limited to explaining God’s law, 
that of the rulers is restricted to applying it. 


Arguments against taqlid 


Scriptural arguments 


To the Quranic passages that are adduced by the mugatlīds in sup- 
port of their point of view, Ibn Hazm opposes another series of 
verses in which God, in his view, clearly condemns the following of 
any authority other than Himself. Quran 29:43, 41 and 9:16, for 
example, warns the believers against taking other than God as their 
patron; such people take the words of one man as their standard, 
rather than those of God, the Prophet and the remaining scholars. 
Other verses listed here are 33:66—7: only when it is too late and 
they are already burning in hell will the people who did not obey 
God and His Messenger regret that they followed their chiefs and 
grandees, who only misled them. In Qur'an 37:157 and 2:111 the 
people are challenged to produce their book, or their proof. He who 
does not bring the book of God as a testimony to his saying, and 
no proof for the veracity of his claim, is a liar, inventing things about 
God; he who obeys his leaders and grandees abandons that what 
has reached him from God and His Messenger, says Ibn Hazm, but 
no man or jinn should say anything that is untrue about God (72:5). 

The Qur'an also emphasizes that those who are turned into mod- 
els of emulation by their followers are themselves opposed to this: 
“when those who were followed disown those who followed [them], 
and they behold the doom, and all relations between them would 
be cut off" (2:166).? Ibn Hazm points out in a different context 
that at least some of the imams of the schools were opposed to taglīd. 

In several verses the Our'àn criticizes those who refuse to accept 
the Prophet's message coming from God, and who cling to the prac- 
tices and beliefs of their ancestors instead; thus 2:170: “When it is 


** For the second part of this verse I am following the translation by Abdullah 
Yusuf Ali, The Holy Quran, Ware, Herts., 2000. 
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said to them: Follow that which God hath revealed, they say: We 
follow that wherein we found our fathers.” The behaviour described 
in this verse and others similar in content (e.g., 7:28, 5:104, 2:168—170, 
and 43:22—24) is like the behaviour of the muqallids, says Ibn Hazm, 
but God answers them thus: “who goeth farther astray than he who 
followeth his own whims, without guidance from God? Lo! God 
guideth not wrongdoing folk” (28:50); God seals the heart and the 
ears of such a person, so that he will not be rightly guided (45:23). 
This, says Ibn Hazm, is the description of every muqallid: he who 
turns his own fanciful thoughts into his god will be sent astray by 
the Lord; his hearing and his sight avail him not, which means that 
he is not open to the word of God and the Sunan which differ from 
his own way. He does not seek the guidance of the Book of God 
or the Prophet, but the guidance of someone other than God. The 
muqallid is furthermore described in 6:71 as someone who cries to 
others instead of God, and is led astray though his friends beckon 
him to come to them. He should know that the only guidance comes 
from God (2:120), and that there is no guidance in what does not 
come from Him. 

According to Ibn Hazm, then, the text of the Qur’an clearly 
demonstrates that the muqallid is doomed. Those who accept the 
eponymous founders of the legal schools as their friends, rather than 
the Prophet, are no better than the Jews and the Christians, who 
are condemned by God in the Qur'an for taking their religious 
authorities as objects of excessive veneration. (This accusation recurs 
several times in Ibn Hazm’s discussion, as will be seen.) The Scripture 
declares the imitation of all men and women null and void, and 
prohibits the emulation of all forefathers and leaders. ‘This view was 
held by all the pious ancestors, says Ibn Hazm. 

Apart from verses criticising the imitation of ancestral practices, 
Ibn Hazm also quotes a passage in praise of those who listen to the 
word of God, that is, those who do not imitate, but follow God’s 
advice as conveyed by the Prophet (39:17—18). 


The subjectivity of taqlid 
Taqlid, says Ibn Hazm, is completely subjective. On the basis of 


which criteria does one decide to follow one imdém and not another? 
All of them are equally fallible, since apart from the Prophet no one 
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has been made immune to mistakes. Even the Companions and the 
Successors had been fallible, although there had not been not a sin- 
gle person among them who deviated from the rules of the Quran 
and the sunna, and to whom it would have occurred to advance his 
own 7a@’y as an alternative to these rules. The Muslims of the first 
three generations—who were praised by the Prophet as the best of 
his nation—were all pious individuals (Ibn Hazm calls them al-salaf 
al-sálih) who would not have dared to rule according to their own 
insights. It is around the year 140 of the Hijra (757—758 C.E.), how- 
ever, that the rot set in, more than a 130 years after the death of 
the Messenger of God. This date, which coincides with the last 
decade of Abū Hanifa’s life, is regarded by Ibn Hazm as the turn- 
ing point. From now on, scholars not only ruled on the basis of 
their r@y, but their disciples began to regard their masters, rather 
than the Prophet, as models for emulation. This reprehensible inno- 
vation, which did not exist before that time, soon became common 
practice, and around the year 200 of the Hijra (815-816 C.E.) it had 
spread over the entire world. In his own day Ibn Hazm found that 
on the face of the earth there was not a soul who did not identify 
himself as an adherent of Sufyan al-Thawri,** Abū Thawr,” al- 
Awzāī,** Malik b. Anas, Ibn al-Qasim," Abū Hanīfa,** Abū Yusuf,” 


* Abū ‘Abd al-Rahman Sufyān al-Thawrī (d. 161/778), hadith-minded legal 
scholar active in Basra; see al-Dhahabī, Siar, vol. 7, pp. 229-79 no. 82; H.P. 
Raddatz, *Sufyān al-Thawri,” in The Encyclopaedia of Islam. New Edition, vol. 9, pp. 
770-72. 

* Abū Thawr Ibrahim b. Khalid (d. 240/854), legal scholar from Baghdad; con- 
sidered the founder of an independent and short-lived school of law; see al-Dhahabī, 
Siyar, vol. 12, pp. 72—76 no. 19; Joseph Schacht, “Abū Thawr,” in The Encyclopaedia 
of Islam. New Edition, vol. 1, p. 155. 

* Abū ‘Amr ‘Abd al-Rahmān b. ‘Amr al-Awzāī (d. 157/774), founder of a short- 
lived school of law in Syria which was influential also in al-Andalus before the 
introduction of the Maliki madhhab, see al-Dhahabi, Siyar, vol. 7, pp. 107-34 no. 
48; Joseph Schacht, *al-Awzāī,” in The Encyclopaedia of Islam. New Edition, vol. 1, 

| 172-73. 

PP;, Abū ‘Abd Allāh ‘Abd al-Rahmān b. al-Qāsim (d. 221/836), the most promi- 
nent student of Malik; see al-Dhahabi, Styar, vol. 9, pp. 120-25 no. 39; Joseph 
Schacht, “Ibn al-Kasim,” in The Encyclopaedia of Islam. New Edition, vol. 3, p. 817. 

* Abū Hanifa al-Nu'mān b. Thabit of Kufa (d. 150/767), the nām of the Hanafi 
school of law; see al-Dhahabī, Styar, vol. 6, pp. 390—403 no. 163; Joseph Schacht, 
“Abū Hanifa al-Nu‘man,” in The Encyclopaedia of Islam. New Edition, vol. 1, pp. 123-24. 

? Abū Yusuf Ya'qub b. Ibrahim b. Habib al-Ansārī (d. 182/798), disciple of 
Abū Hanifa, regarded, together with al-Shaybānī (see next note) as the actual 
founder of the Hanafi madhhab, see Joseph Schacht, “Abū Yusuf,” in The Encyclopaedia 
of Islam. New Edition, vol. 1, pp. 164-65. 
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al-Shaybani," Dawid b. ‘Ali or Ibn Hanbal," while neglecting the 
Prophet. People no longer searched for God's law in the Qur'àn or 
the hadith; in fact, no one paid any attention to the revealed sources. 
Ibn Hazm refers to Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna,” who is reported to have 
said that the affairs of men were in harmony until they were changed 
by Abū Hanifa in Kūfa, al-Battī** in Basra and Malik in Medina. 
He adds that this 1s absolutely correct, for these were the first ones 
to speak their own 7a’y and to reject the hadith; the people immedi- 
ately accepted this and regarded it as permitted, as people will rush 
to embrace anything that is false, for the truth is bitter and hard to 
take. There were some exceptions, namely those individuals whom 
God rendered immune to such behaviour, and whom He firmly put 
on the track of the pious ancestors from the three preceding praise- 
worthy generations. They follow the customs of the Messenger of 
God, study the Qur'àn, and abandon taglīd. Ibn Hazm prays that 
he may be counted among these virtuous people. 

If the muqallids admit that there was before the imam of their choice 
someone more excellent and learned than he—and how could they 
possibly deny that—why then did they abandon the more excellent 
and learned one, and do they follow the less excellent and less learned 
one? If it is a mere matter of chronology, assuming the later ones 
to be more learned than their predecessors in the first generations, 
they will be reminded of excellent scholars who lived after their imam, 
and who would be equally, if not more worthy of being followed. 

A Maliki, a Shafi, a Hanafi, a Sufyānī or an Awzāī should fol- 
low Ahmad b. Hanbal on these grounds, for he came after all these 
scholars, and no one among the ‘ulama@ of the ahl al-sunna, neither 
the Aadith-minded nor the ra@y-minded ones among them, disputes 


? Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Shaybāni (d. 189/804), disciple of Abū Hanifa and 
considered, together with Abū Yusuf (see previous note) as actual founder of the 
Hanafi school; see al-Dhahabī, Siyar, vol. 9, pp. 134-36 no. 45; E. Chaumont, “al- 
Shaybānī,” in The Encyclopaedia of Islam. New Edition, vol. 9, pp. 392-4. 

"| On Abū ‘Abd Allah Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241/855), the eponymous founder 
of the Hanbali school, see al-Dhahabi, Siyar, vol. 11, pp. 177-358 no. 78; H. Laoust, 
“Ahmad b. Hanbal,” in The Encyclopaedia of Islam. New Edition, vol. 1, pp. 272-87. 

? Well-known hadith scholar, died in 198/813. See on him al-Dhahabi, Styar, 
vol. 8, pp. 454-75 no. 120; Susan A. Spectorsky, “Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna,” in The 
Encyclopaedia of Islam. New Edition, vol. 9, p. 772. 

5 Abū ‘Amr ‘Uthman b. Muslim al-Battī (d. 143/760), transmitter of hadith, but 
also known for the legal opinions he issued on the basis of his ray; see al-Dhahabi, 
Siyar, vol. 6, pp. 148-49 no. 60. 
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the breadth of his knowledge of prophetic fadith and the fatwas of 
the Companions and the Successors, just like no one denies his dis- 
cernment, his excellence, his piety, and the caution he exercised 
when issuing legal opinions. Or they should follow Ishaq b. Ibrahim 
al-Hanzali," who was endowed with similar qualities and in addi- 
tion possessed sublety of reflection and soundness of understanding, 
or follow Abū Thawr, who reached the acme of all this. 

A Hanbalī should rather follow Muhammad b. Nasr al-Marwazī,* 
for he came after Ahmad b. Hanbal, transmitted hadiths from him 
and combined all his knowledge; he also met the disciples of Malik 
and al-Shafi‘t and the disciples of the disciples of Abū Hanifa, who 
taught him what they knew. There was no one more knowledgeable 
about the Qur'an and the fadīth, the accounts of the Companions and 
the proofs, or more subtle in reflection, in addition to his enormous 
piety and his firm faith. Or he should follow Muhammad b. Jarir 
al-Tabarī,'* or al-Tahawi," or Dawud b. "Alī. A follower of Dawid 
should follow someone who came after him, like his son Muhammad, 
or Ibn Surayj,? al-Tabarī, Muhammad b. Nasr al-Marwazi, or al- 
Tahawi. All these people, says Ibn Hazm, were equally, if not more, 
learned than the ones who were chosen to be models of emulation, 
and yet they were not widely accepted as imāms. 

It is important to note that Ibn Ķazm's disapproval of taglīd 
extended even to the founder of the Zahirt school, who, though 
regarded by him as being closer to the truth than the imāms of the 
other madhahib, and described in milder terms than they, is never- 
theless said to be less excellent and learned in Tradition than the 


* The reference is to the well-known legal scholar and muhaddith, Ishaq b. 
Rahawayh (d. 238/853). See on him Joseph Schacht, “Ibn Rahwayh,” in The 
Encyclopaedia of Islam. New Edition, vol. 3, p. 902. 

5 Abū ‘Abd Allāh Muhammad b. Nasr b. al-Hajjaj al-Marwazi (d. 294/906), 
prolific scholar of hadith, mainly active in Samarqand. See on him al-Dhahabī, Siyar, 
vol. 14, pp. 33-40 no. 13. 

*55 Abū Jafar Muhammad b. Jarīr al-Tabari, the famous historian and com- 
mentator of the Qur'an, is also regarded as the founder of a distinctive school of 
law, the Jaririyya, which was, however, short-lived; see on him al-Dhahabr, Siyar, 
vol. 14, pp. 267-82 no. 175; C.E. Bosworth, “al-Tabari,” in The Encyclopaedia of 
Islam. New Edition, vol. 10, pp. 11-15. 

" Abū Jafar Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Tahawi (d. 321/933), influential Hanafi 
jurist; see on him Norman Calder, “al-Tahawi,” in The Encyclopaedia of Islam. New 
Edition, vol. 10, pp. 101-2. 

* On Abu |-‘Abbas Ahmad b. ‘Umar b. Surayj (d. 306/918) and his contribution 
to the development of the Shafi' school, see Melchert, The formation, Chapter Five. 
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Companions, and therefore even less than they to be taken as a 
source of emulation." 

Even if the muqallids would take care not to choose their model 
for emulation on the basis of irrational criteria, but on the basis of 
excellence, their taglid would still be void. First of all, the most excel- 
lent scholars are themselves opposed to it. All the fugahā” that are 
venerated by their disciples in fact prohibited taglīd; and declared 
that the emulator is on the wrong track. It is said of al-Shāftī that 
he forbade the people to follow him or anyone else, and Ibn Wahb 
heard how Malik denied that he possessed superior knowledge and 
in fact disapproved of people’s reliance on him. Moreover, the most 
eminent students of Abū Hanifa and Malik did not follow them. 
The differences of opinion between Malik on the one hand, and his 
disciples Ibn Wahb,” Ashhab,”' Ibn al-Majishün,? al-Mughira? and 
Ibn Abr Ļāzim** on the other, are very well known. Even Ibn al- 
Oasim, who is generally regarded as Malik's most prominent stu- 
dent, disagreed with him. Abū Yusuf, Zufar,? al-Shaybānī and 
al-Hasan b. Ziyad? are known to have disagreed with Abū Hanifa, 
just like Abū Thawr and al-Muzani" held opinions which differed 
from those of al-Shāfiī. Asbagh?? and Sahnün? disagreed with Ibn 


9 See also Jon Hazm's Al-Risālah al-bahirah, sections 86—88. 

5 Abū Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. Wahb, Egyptian student of Malik, d. 197/813; 
see al-Dhahabi, Siyar, vol. 9, pp. 223-34 no. 63; J. David-Weill, “Ibn Wahb,” in 
The Encyclopaedia of Islam. New Edition, vol. 3, p. 963. 

? Abū ‘Amr Ashhab b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Egyptian student of Malik, d. 204/819; 
see al-Dhahabī, Styar, vol. 9, pp. 500—503 no. 190. 

? Aba Marwan ‘Abd al-Malik b. al-Majishün (d. 213/828 or 214/829), student 
of Malik; see al-Dhahabi, Siyar, vol. 10, pp. 359-60 no. 92. 

?* Abu Hisham (or Hashim) al-Mughira b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-Harith (d. 186/ 
802), legal scholar of Medina; see Ibn Farhün, Dibaj, pp. 425-26 no. 597. 

* Abū Tammām ‘Abd al-Aziz b. Abr Hazim (d. 184/800), student of Malik; 
see Ibn Farhūn, Diba, pp. 259-60 no. 338. 

5 Zufar b. al-Hudhayl b. Qays (d. 158/774), disciple of Abū Hanifa and legal 
scholar of Basra; see al-Dhahabī, Siyar, vol. 8, pp. 38—41 no. 6; Tsafrir, The History, 
pp. 31-35. 

°° Hasan b. Ziyad al-Lu'lu' (d. 204/819), Hanafi scholar; see al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 
vol. 9, pp. 543-45 no. 212. 

? On Abū Ibrahim Isma‘il b. Yahya al-Muzanī (d. 264/878), an Egyptian dis- 
ciple of al-Shafi‘t, see al-Dhahabī, Styar, vol. 12, pp. 492-97 no. 180; W. Heffening, 
“al-Muzani,” in The Encyclopaedia of Islam. New Edition, vol. 7, p. 822. 

5 Asbagh b. al-Faraj b. Sa'id b. Nāfi* (d. 254/863), Maliki scholar from Egypt; 
student of Ibn Wahb, Ibn al-Oasim and Ashhab. When his v/a took him to Medina, 
Malik had just died there. See al-Dhahabi, Sar, vol. 10, pp. 656-58 no. 237. 

°° On the famous Maliki scholar from Qayrawan Abū Sa‘id ‘Abd al-Salàm b. 
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al-Oasim, Ibn al-Mawwaz disagreed with Asbagh; Muhammad b. 
"Alī b. Yüsuf*' disagreed with al-Muzani on many points, and al- 
Tahāwī opposed Abū Hanifa and his disciples in many cases. 

Secondly, excellence is not a criterion, as even the most excellent 
person is still fallible and prone to make mistakes, or even commit 
sins; he should not be followed in that. It is incomprehensible to 
Ibn Hazm that people can adopt the sayings of anyone who was 
not sent by God with a miracle, was not rendered immune from 
error, and was not close to God. (The comparison is, of course, with 
the Prophet Muhammad.) 

But if the imāms were fallible, their adherents were even more so; 
they put their masters on a pedestal and attributed near-miraculous 
powers to them. People like that, who follow someone, anyone, whom 
God has not ordered them to follow, in this case the founders of 
the schools of law, are no better than the Christians or the Jews 
who are accused in the Ourān (9:31) of worshipping their religious 
scholars (ahbar) and their monks, as well as the Messiah, i.e., Jesus. 
The objection that they do not exactly worship their religious lead- 
ers, and that there is a great difference between following in some- 
one’s footsteps and worshipping that person, fails to impress Ibn 
Hazm, who insists that deferring to anyone other than God’s Prophet 
who was, after all, the one who brought the final revelation and 
whose entire behaviour was divinely inspired, is nothing short of 
worshipping this person. To follow anyone else is tantamount to shirk: 
ascribing a partner to God. (Needless to say, this is a very serious 
accusation, and it is not surprising that it elicited very strong reac- 
tions among Ibn Hazm’s contemporaries, as we shall see.) 

And yet the followers of Abū Hanifa, Malik and al-Shāftī forbid 
only what their masters declare to be forbidden, and only allow what 
their masters declare licit. It is only when the revealed texts agree 
with the views of their masters that they will accept them, and not 


Saīd al-Tanükhi (d. 240/855), better known as Sahnün, see al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 
vol. 12, pp. 63-9 no. 15; M. Talbi, *Sahnūn,” in The Encyclopaedia of Islam. New 
Edition, vol. 8, pp. 843-45. Sahnün played a major role in the spread of the Mālikī 
school in North Africa and al-Andalus. 

& Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ibrahim, also known as Ibn al-Mawwaz 
(d. 269/882 or 281/894), prominent Maliki fagih from Egypt; see al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 
vol. 13, p. 6 no. 2. 

?' I have not been able to identify this scholar. 
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the other way around. ‘The Malikis are only interested in what Malik 
said, or Ibn al-Qàsim, or Sahntin; the Hanafis want to see what 
Abū Hanīfa, Abū Yusuf, or al-Shaybani said, while the Shafi‘ts are 
eager to know what al-Shāfrī thought, and nothing beyond that. 
They turn away from the sayings of the Prophet, apparently for- 
getting that he is the only one who can intercede on Judgement 
Day, and that only following him can save them from the fire, if 
and when God grants His mercy. Ibn Hazm provides several exam- 
ples to illustrate his point. Those who follow Malik, he says, have 
forbidden consumption of the fat of cows and goats or sheep slaugh- 
tered by a Jew, and forbidden consumption of the camel and the 
hare killed by a Jew, emulating Malik’s mistaken opinion on this 
matter. Thus they have chosen to disregard God's own saying on 
this, namely, that “your food is lawful to them.” 

Some mugallīds have objected that they have not been equipped 
with a sufficient measure of intellect or understanding to extract legal 
rulings from the Qur'àn and the Tradition of the Prophet, and that 
they are therefore in need of an interpreter, so to speak. Ibn Hazm 
objects, on the basis of a number of Qur'anic passages (4:82, 5:105, 
6:164, 2:286) that God makes no unreasonable demands, and does 
not tax anyone beyond his ability. It 1s clear from the Qur'an that 
God has given us the ability to understand the legal rulings (ahkam) 
of the Qur’an. If not, He would not have imposed these laws on 
us. Is it possible that your minds are unable to comprehend what 
God has ordered you to do, but are capable of understanding al- 
Shafit, Malik, and Abu Hanifa, Ibn Hazm scoffs. God never ordered 
that they, in particular, should be listened to, to the exclusion of all 
other scholars! 

In this context Ibn Hazm tells an anecdote which may well reflect 
a disputation he had with his opponents in al-Andalus, and which 
gives an indication of his disdain for them. He says that he asked 
them the following question: “You all agree with me, don’t you, that 


5 Some Malikis apparently believed that what was forbidden for consumption 
to the Jews should be forbidden to them as well, and as a result they imposed 
dietary restrictions on themselves that had been abrogated in Islam. Ibn Hazm 
polemicises against them in his Muhalla. See on this polemic my “Ibn Hazm's 
Critique of Some ‘Judaizing’ Tendencies among the Malikites," in Medieval and 
Modern Perspectwes on Muslim. Jewish Relations, ed. Ronald L. Nettler, Chur/Oxford 
1995, pp. 1-15. 
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Jesus the son of Mary, the servant and messenger of God, will descend 
when the accursed Dajal™ will appear, and that he will lead the 
people of Islam according to their religion, and not according to 
any other religion?”, and that they queried him about the madhhab 
of Jesus: “Will he judge the Muslims and issue fatwás according to 
the ray of Abū Hanifa, Abū Yusuf and al-Shaybani, or following 
Malik, Ibn al-Oasim and Sahniin?” 


Was Malik “the scholar of Medina”? 


Although in most parts of his discussion on taglid Ibn Hazm targets 
the followers of all the legal schools—with the near-complete excep- 
tion of the Hanbali madhhab—one section is aimed exclusively at the 
Malikis, and apparently echoes some of the discussions that were 
taking place in al-Andalus at the time. 

According to Ibn Hazm, the Malikis defend their attachment to 
the views of their mám by citing a number of sayings attributed to 
the Prophet which praise Medina, the city in which Malik lived and 
taught his disciples. According to one prophetic tradition which exists 
in several slightly different versions, no one more learned will be 
found than *the scholar of Medina." According to the Malikis, now, 
this is a clear reference to their imam. Ibn Hazm objects that Malik 
was certainly not the only learned person in Medina, nor was he 
the most learned one. Among his fellow-townsmen were Ibn Abr 
Dhi’b,™ Ibn al-Majishün, Sufyan al-Thawrī, al-Layth,” and al-Awza‘t. 
No one in his right mind would assume that Malik excelled these 
men in knowledge, piety, grasp of the Qur'an, the hadith, and the 
sayings of the Companions. What, then, makes them say the man 
intended in the tradition referred to is Malik, and not, for example, 


* The word Dayal is often translated as “Antichrist.” The coming of this evil 
figure is regarded as one of the signs of the approaching Hour. He will ultimately 
be defeated by the returning Jesus. See A. Abel, “Dadjdjal,” in The Encyclopaedia of 
Islam. New Edition, vol. 2, pp. 75-7. 

*' Abu |-Harith Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahmān b. Abr Dhi'b (d. 158/774) was 
a faqih and hadith scholar active in Medina; see on him al-Dhahabī, Siyar, vol. 7, 
pp. 139-49 no. 50. 

® Al-Layth b. Sa‘d (d. 175/791), Egyptian fagth and hadith scholar; see on him 
al-Dhahabi, Siyar, vol. 8, pp. 136-63 no. 12; A. Merad, “al-Layth b. Sa‘d,” in The 
Encyclopaedia of Islam. New Edition, vol. 5, pp. 711-12. 
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Sa‘id b. al-Musayyab, who was more learned and superior to Malik? 
For all we know the tradition refers to ‘Umar; for during his caliphate 
the people flocked to Medina to study, and no one was more learned 
than ‘Umar himself, although Companions like "Alī, ‘A’isha, Mu‘adh 
and Ibn Mas'ūd, who also lived there at the time, may have been 
equally learned though without excelling him in learning. The Malikis 
cannot point to their imdam’s frequent expressions of his own ray as 
proof of his superior learning either, because ray does not equal 
knowledge (“m). If it did, then Abū Hanifa and his disciples Abū 
Yusuf and al-Shaybānī would be more learned than Malik, since 
they issued more fatwās and personal opinions than he did. Real 
learning is to memorise (and comply with) the customs of the Messenger 
of God and the sayings of the Companions and the Successors, and 
there were, in Malik’s days, several people who excelled him in this 
type of learning, as well as others who equalled him. Even if the 
above-mentioned tradition did indeed refer to Malik, it still only says 
that there was no one who excelled him in learning, but it does not 
say that there was no one who was equally learned. So once again, 
we are back with the question: why Malik, why not any of these 
others? The Shāftīs on their part counter with another hadith, accord- 
ing to which a man from Quraysh will fill the earth with learning. 
They take this as a reference to al-Shafil, who was of Qurashi 
descent and claim that there was no one else of that tribe whose 
learning had filled the earth. Ibn Hazm adds that Medina occupied 
no special place in scholarship at the time. Already in the period of 
the Companions, Iraq, Syria and Mecca all had their share of learned 
people, and none of them was inferior to the others. In the period 
of the Successors, too, it was not possible to rank the people accord- 
ing to the degree of their learning; they were all each other’s equals 
in this respect, and this was still true for the younger ones among 
the Successors. In Malik’s generation, now, there were many emi- 
nent scholars, and they were no less learned or pious than he. So 
again, even if the tradition quoted were indeed about Malik, it is 
still not clear which part of it renders it obligatory to follow him, 
rather than any other scholar. No one among the Muslims doubts 
that ‘Umar, ‘Ali, Ibn Mas'ūd and ‘A’isha were more learned than 


6 On Saīd b. al-Musayyab (d. 93/711), Successor from Medina, regarded as a 
forerunner of Malik b. Anas, see al-Dhahabī, Siyar, vol. 4, pp. 217-46 no. 88. 
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Malik, and yet this does not require that one follow any one of 
them, or that one follow any of them in all their sayings, as they 
do with Malik. The traditions quoted by the Shafis in favour of 
their mam do not require that the people follow him either. There 
is also a tradition in favour of the Persians. Does this mean one 
should follow the opinions of Abū Hanifa or of Dāwūd, because 
they happened to be of Persian descent? Then why should the tra- 
dition about the scholar of Medina—which is flawed to begin with— 
be solely applicable to Malik, when Medina knew so many other 
eminent scholars? The fact that Malik would defend his views by 
stating that “this is the practice in our city,” as if invoking prophetic 
precedent, does not hold water either, for the practice of Medina in 
the decades before Malik’s birth had been characterised by oppres- 
sion, injustice and immorality. The city had been ruled by the sin- 
ful governors of the Umayyads, and thereafter by equally sinful 
Abbasid governors. The Malikis themselves abandoned the true prac- 
tice of Medina: the text of Malik’s Muwatta” shows that they had 
broken with the practice of ‘Umar and ‘Uthman. 

Another point of intense discussion between Ibn Hazm and his 
Malki peers was the latter’s definition of yma‘ as the consensus of 
the scholars of Medina. It would exceed the scope of this study to 
present this issue in further detail; suffice it to say that Ibn Hazm 
devoted many pages of a highly polemical character to the refuta- 


67 


tion of this view. 


The alternative for taqlid: ijtihād 


Having stripped the legal scholars of most of their traditional pres- 
tige and authority, what alternative does Ibn Hazm present to the 
common believers in search for religious guidance? The answer is 
that they should first take counsel with themselves. For in Ibn Hazm’s 
view, everyone is in principle his own mujtahid. God has endowed 
every individual, male or female, free or slave, rich or of modest 
means, with a certain capacity to understand His laws. God testifies 
in His Book that He does not tax us beyond our abilities, so when 


57 A detailed discussion may be found in Abdel-Magid Turki, Polémique entre Ibn 
Hazm et Bagi sur les principes de la lot musulmane. Essai sur le littéralisme zahirite at la 
finalité malikite, Algiers 1973. 
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He demands compliance with His laws, He must have ensured that 
we have the wherewithal to understand them. Nevertheless, it can- 
not be denied that certain people are more qualified than others to 
discover God’s wishes in the Book and the sunna. If a person is con- 
fronted with a novel problem, be it legal or theological in nature, 
to which he does not know the answer, he should first try to find 
the solution in the sacred texts by himself, and not simply adopt the 
view of someone else, for God totally prohibited taglēd, without mak- 
ing any exceptions, neither for the layman nor for the scholar. God's 
instructions on this point are addressed to every single person. Taglīd 
is forbidden to the slave exiled from his country, the layman, the 
secluded virgin,” and the herdsman in the mountains, in the same 
way that it is forbidden to the erudite scholar, without any difference. 
Ijtīhād means no more than looking for God's legal rule (hukm) and 
that of His Messenger. Elaborating on a well-known tradition, Ibn 
Hazm states that the mere activity of ytihadd—which he interprets as 
trying to discern God's will in the revealed sources—earns a person 
a reward in the afterlife, regardless of whether he is a scholar or a 
layman. If, moreover, the answer he arrives at should be correct, 
his reward will be double. 

It is only when he finds himself unable to arrive at a solution that 
the layman should turn to someone more learned, preferably the 
most learned individual in his community. He must present the issue 
to him and, once the scholar issues a fatwa, ask him whether this 
responsum is based on the sacred texts or rather on the scholar's 
own, personal view. If the mufi tells him that he has based his 
responsum solely on the Book of God and the Custom of the Prophet, 
the petitioner may, or rather must, accept it; this is not considered 
taglīd, for obeying the Prophet is never taglīd. However, should the 
muftī tell him that the responsum reflects his own personal opinion, 
or the view of Malik, or that of Ibn al-Qasim, Abū Hanifa, Abū Yusuf, 
al-Shafit or Dawid, or if he mentions the name of a Companion 
or a Successor or someone of a later generation, of anyone, in short, 


65 I have shown elsewhere that Ibn Hazm is actually against the permanent seclu- 
sion of women: they should be encouraged to pray in the mosque rather than in 
their own homes, since this was the practice in the Prophet’s own time, and more- 
over ajr is acquired by making the effort to go to the mosque; see my “Women’s 
Access to Public Space according to al-Muhalla bi-L-āthār,” in Writing the Feminine. 
Women in Arab Sources, eds. Manuela Marin and Randi Deguilhem, London/New 
York 2002, pp. 7594. 
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who is not the Prophet, or if the scholar rushes him or does not 
answer him (which may or may not be an expression of consent), 
the petitioner must not accept his legal opinion, but is obliged to go 
and ask another scholar, seeking him out wherever he may be. The 
scholar will only be asked to inform the petitioner of the hukm of 
God and of His Messenger regarding the specific matter about which 
he was consulted. But if the petitioner is aware that the scholar has 
issued a fatwa on the basis of something other than the revealed 
sources, he shall dissociate himself from him and bolt. The descrip- 
tion of this seemingly very simple procedure shows Ibn Hazm’s ide- 
alism, and perhaps naiveté: ideally, a muftī should admit in all sincerity 
if his responsum reflects his own ray, rather than God's law. But 
could he always be trusted to do so? And could the petitioner be 
bothered to ask in the first place? 

Ibn Hazm emphasizes that the religious scholar has a responsi- 
bility towards the less learned in the community, and should help 
them whenever their capacity for ytzhdd is wanting. This should never 
mean, however, that the scholar becomes an independent source of 
authority, or that his views become an alternative to the precedent 
set by the Prophet. Deferring to the scholar is only allowed to the 
extent that he can be trusted faithfully to represent God’s law and 
the practice of His Messenger, in whose days God perfected His reli- 
gion for us (5:3). A religious scholar should always be aware of the 
enormous responsibility he has. If he passes off as part of the true 
revealed law something that is in fact based upon taglīd, thus lead- 
ing astray the unsuspecting believer who trustingly sits down at his 
feet, it is as if he slips poison into honey or—in a rather modern- 
sounding simile—drugs into cake (al-banj fi (-ka*k), says Ibn Hazm. 
He incurs a major sin, and his punishment in the afterlife will be 
commensurate. Ibn Hazm’s colleagues could consider themselves well 
and duly warned. However, the onus is not only on the scholar. If 
a muqallid becomes aware of the prohibition of taglīd, and yet con- 
tinues to emulate his master, he, too, commits a grave sin. 

Unlike the layman, the scholar must master all the sciences and 
tools that are required to detect God’s will and to formulate a legal 
decision. Needless to say, he should be well versed in the Qur'an 
and the sunna, as well as in grammar and lexicography. Moreover, 
he should be able to distinguish reliable transmitters from problem- 
atic ones, sound traditions from accounts lacking an uninterrupted 
chain of transmitters, the chronological order of imperatives and pro- 
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hibitions, etc. The tools of his trade do not include reasoning by 
analogy, divining the reasons for God's commandments (talil) and 
other arbitrary and therefore objectionable methods. The fact that 
he must limit himself to the revealed Qur'àn and the inspired hadith 
in their literal sense means that he may not restrict the application 
of a verse with a general meaning, nor generalise a verse that has 
a limited meaning; he should not regard as abrogated what God 
Himself has not declared abrogated, nor ignore the abrogation of 
verses that have been abrogated by God. He must not declare licit 
what God has forbidden, nor forbid what He has declared licit. 
Anyone who changes, adds to, or detracts from God's law is a sin- 
ner, and the same goes for anyone who rules on his own authority 
without recourse to the Qur'an or the sunna of the Prophet, or who 
follows the opinions of another and thus endows him with authority. 

Ibn Hazm's emphasis on the primacy of the Prophet is well illus- 
trated by the following statement. If someone should consult two legal 
scholars, and each of them issues a different fatwá, one based on a 
verse from the Qur'an, the other on a prophetic Aadith, the peti- 
tioner should accept the prophetic statement, rather than the ruling 
from the Book of God, because of what the Lord says in Qur'àn 
16:44, addressing Muhammad: “that thou mayst explain to mankind 
that which hath been revealed to them," and because the Messenger 
of God does not contradict his Lord, but rather expounds His will. 
Moreover, if it were not for the Messenger of God, says Ibn Hazm, 
we would not even realise that the Our'an is the word of God; we 
would have no knowledge of God's religion, and would not know 
His will, nor His precepts and prohibitions. There is no disagreement 
among any of the Muslims with regard to the duty to abide by His 
word and to refrain from what He has ordered us in the Qur'àn to 
refrain from. There is no disagreement among any of the Muslims, 
apart from the Azragiyya,”” about the duty to stone the married 
adulterer, although this is not stated in the Qur'an, nor about the 
number of prayers to be performed, the manner in which the zakāt 
is to be collected, or the prohibition of being married simultancously 
to a woman and her paternal aunt. Now, none of this is to be found 
in the Qur’an, but only in the hadith. This clearly shows, then, that 


5? On this Khārijite sect, see R. Rubinacci, *Azarika," in The Encyclopaedia of Islam. 
New Edition, vol. 1, pp. 810-11. 
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a genuine prophetic hadith—which after all reports a divinely inspired 
action or saying—can abrogate a hukm from the Quran. It is the 
Prophet Muhammad who has the last word, because he was given 
the last word by none other than God Himself. 


Malki reactions 


Ibn Hazm preached his views during his teaching sessions in the 
Great Mosque of Cordoba and, after his expulsion from the capi- 
tal, in other major cities in al-Andalus, where they apparently had 
a similar impact. Although these ideas seem to have appealed to 
numerous individuals from all walks of life, they were, not surpris- 
ingly, vehemently opposed by the Maliki religious establishment, 
which resented not only the vicious attacks on their venerated unām 
and his immediate disciples, but also the challenge Ibn Hazm’s teach- 
ings posed to their own monopoly position. It should be recalled 
that almost all preachers, prayer leaders, Qur'àn reciters, judges, 
jurisconsults, notaries, market inspectors, and other religious or semi- 
religious personnel were Malikis, and by questioning the very foun- 
dations of their school Ibn Hazm undermined their authority. 

It is no wonder that a large number of respected Maliki fuqaha? 
in al-Andalus and North Africa, where Zahirism had also managed 
to gain ground, wrote polemical tracts against the literalists in gen- 
eral, and Ibn Hazm in particular. In fact, Ibn Hazm-bashing became 
quite popular after his death.'” One example may suffice. In the 
lengthy biographical entry on Ibn Hazm in his Siyar alām al-nubala’, 
al-Dhahabi quotes the following statement by the Andalusī gādī Abū 
Bakr b. al-‘Arabi (d. 543/1148)," himself the son of a fervent dis- 
ciple of Ibn Hazm: 


A man brought me a volume by Ibn Hazm entitled Nukat al-Islam, 
containing distressing things (dawdahi) which I took apart in my Nawdahi.” 
Another brought me a Aisála of his on belief, which I criticised in an 


7 See Samir Kaddouri, "Identificación de un manuscrito andalusí anónimo de 
una obra contra Ibn Hazm al-Ourtubī (m. 456/1064),” Al-Qantara 22 (2001), pp. 
299—320; Maribel Fierro, “Religious Dissension in al-Andalus. Ways of Exclusion 
and Inclusion,” A/-Qantara 22 (2001), p. 473. 

| See on him Saīd A‘rab, Maa l-Qadi Abi Bakr b. al-Arabi, Beirut 1987. 

7 See A‘rab, Ma‘a l-Qadi, p. 144: Al-Nawahi ‘an al-dawahi. 
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epistle entitled al-Ghurra.? But the issue is too abominable to refute. 
[The Zahiris] say: Only God's word counts, and we do not follow 
anyone except the Messenger of God. And [they say] that God has 
not commanded people to emulate anyone, or to follow the guidance 
of any human being. They should realise that they do not have any 
proof and that their position is exceedingly absurd.” 


This quotation forms only a small part of the critical comments by 
Ibn al-‘Arabi that are quoted—and subsequently refuted—by al- 
Dhahabī: in the same section, the Andalusi judge calls Ibn Hazm a 
worthless individual who has poisoned al-Andalus with the teachings 
of literalism, and compares the Zahiris with the Kharyites, who had 
also insisted that there is no decision except God's (lā hukm illa li-llāh). 
No one in al-Andalus would mistake this for a compliment. 


In conclusion 


In this article a survey was given of Ibn Hazm’s ideas on religious 
authority. It was seen that his somewhat unusual conclusion is that 
the right, or even duty, to apply gtihád is not restricted to legal schol- 
ars, but that every individual is, in fact, his own mujtahid, and that 
the only person whom it 1s allowed to follow and to emulate 1s the 
Prophet Muhammad, who received his mandate directly from God, 
and in whose days God perfected Islam and completed His favour 
unto mankind. This view had far-reaching consequences for the rela- 
tionship between Ibn Hazm and his mostly Maliki fellow-fuqaha’, 
whom he wished to strip of their in his eyes unlawfully gained author- 
ity. In his view, virtually all contemporary religious scholars—with 
a few exceptions—were in violation of God's commandment to obey 
Him and His Messenger, by giving precedence to the rulings of their 
imam, in the Andalusi case Malik and a number of his disciples. He 
failed to understand the reasons that led people to choose one scholar 
as their model for emulation to the exclusion of all others, and 
argued that Malik b. Anas was rather less special than his followers 
made him out to be. 


5 A'rab, Maa l-Qādī, p. 150: Al-Ghurra fi naqd al-Durra, i.e., Ibn Hazm’s tract al- 
Durra fi l-ftigàd. 
™ Al-Dhahabī, Siyar, vol. 18, p. 189. 
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The preceding discussion allows us a glimpse into Ibn Hazm’s 
Zahiri reasoning. Since we possess no other Zāhirī works apart from 
Ibn Hazm's, it is tempting to attribute his views to the madhhab as 
a whole, but it should be kept in mind that on many points Ibn 
Hazm's views differed from those of his fellow literalists, Dawid al- 
Isfahānī included, as he himself constantly indicates. This, of course, 
need not surprise us, considering his strong opposition to taglīd which 
he voiced on every possible occasion. 

Ironically enough, Ibn Hazm himself became a model for emu- 
lation after his death: a number of his own disciples were known 
for their ta‘assub li-bn Hazm, and a group of Zahiris in the Maghrib 
became known as the “Hazmiyya,” something the man himself would 
certainly have been extremely displeased at.” This shows that while 
adherence to the zaáAir and rejection of any authority apart from the 
Prophet was very attractive in theory, it was less than practical 
in reality, and ultimately Zahirism seems to have fallen victim to 
the human need for direct contact with an approachable source of 
authority. 
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THE EPISTEMOLOGY OF EXCELLENCE 
SUNNI-SHIT DIALECTICS ON LEGITIMATE LEADERSHIP 


Asma Afsaruddin 


In Islamic thought, religious and political authority (as well as other 
kinds of authority, such as moral and social) is firmly grounded in 
the acquisition and possession of ‘lm, that is, knowledge in the broad- 
est sense, and particularly religious knowledge based primarily on 
the Qur'an and the sunna. The Qur'an and the sunna themselves 
exhort the faithful to acquire knowledge. Numerous Qur'ànic verses 
underscore the importance of knowledge in distinguishing the believer 
from the non-believer at a very basic level, but also in creating a 
gradation of moral excellence among believers based on the kind 
and level of knowledge possessed by them. In the creation of the 
first human being, the Qur'àn points to Adam's superiority over 
the angels and all other creatures on the basis of his ability to recite 
the names of all created beings and things (for example, Qur’an 
2:31). All the prophets, endowed with infallible knowledge directly 
received from the divine sphere, are clearly in a special category of 
moral excellence to which no other human being may aspire. Among 
the commonality of believers, those who reflect prodigiously on the 
natural signs around them to glean their true purport and who inde- 
fatigably ponder the contents of scripture are accorded a high moral 
station, both in this life and the next. 

The hadith literature 1s also replete with references to the superi- 
ority of the learned faithful over those who are not as well learned 
or not learned at all. One of the most famous, oft-cited hadiths is 
“The scholars are the heirs of the prophets.” Another well-known 
hadith “Seek knowledge even unto China,” emphasizes the incum- 
bency of learning for the faithful, an act regarded as equivalent to 
an act of worship, which confers much merit on the individual. 

The Qur’an and the sunna thus clearly propound a hierarchy of 
moral excellence predicated to a large degree on the possession of 
knowledge, with the most excellent occupying the topmost echelons, 
both in a worldly socio/political and an other-worldly sense. The 
traditional sources inform us that this hierarchy was already recognized 
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and implemented during the lifetime of the Prophet and continued 
to be an organizational principle after his death. This organizational 
principle is squarely founded on a key Qur'anic concept sabiga (“prece- 
dence;” “priority”), which was linked to another Qur'anically derived 
concept, fadl or fadīla (“excellence;” “virtue”). The Qur'an, for exam- 
ple, states, “Those who precede(d) are the ones who precede (al- 
sübiqün al-sābigūn); they are those who will be brought near [to God] 
in the gardens of bliss" (56:10—12); and “Those who believed and 
emigrated and struggled in the path of God with their property and 
selves are of a higher status (a zamu darajatan) before God and they 
are the victorious ones" (9:20). 

Precedence in religiously valent deeds—in early conversion to Islam, 
in emigrating to Medina during the early waves, in participation in 
the early battles, for example—was thus understood to confer indis- 
putable moral excellence or fadl/fadila on the early Muslims, which 
translated into a higher religious and socio-political stature as well. 
Prodigious display of certain moral attributes and aptitudes, in addi- 
tion to the commission of meritorious deeds, also conferred sábiqa 
or precedence on the individual. Moral traits such as truthfulness, 
courage, generosity, loyalty to Islam and its Prophet, etc., were all 
constituent elements of the sabiqa-fadl/fadila paradigm. 

The concatenation of these two key concepts was particularly 
invoked in discussions on legitimate leadership between the Sunnis 
and the Shi‘a, starting in the early formative period and continuing 
down to our own time.' The Mut‘tazili-‘Alid scholar Ibn Abi l-Hadid 
(d. 655/1257) states that the supporters of *Ali were the first to cir- 
culate reports which praised his exceptional virtues.” Other, mainly 
Shi sources relate that when Abū Bakr entered the mosque in 
Medina after having been appointed caliph, twelve men from among 
the muhājtrūn rose to their feet in succession to recite the excellences 
of ‘Ali and thus establish his singular claim to the caliphate.’ The 
partisans of Abū Bakr, known as the Bakriyya,* are then said to have 


' For a detailed discussion of this subject, see my monograph Excellence and 
Precedence. Medieval Islamic Discourse on Legitimate Leadership, Leiden 2002, particularly 
chapter 1. 

? See, for example, his Sharh Nahj al-Balagha, ed. Muhammad Abu l-Fadl Ibrahim, 
Cairo 1965-69, vol. 11, pp. 48-50, 338. 

* See, for example, ‘Abd al-Jalil al-Razi, Aitāb al-Naqd, ed. S. Jalal al-Din 
Muhaddith, Tehran 1371/1952, pp. 656-64. 

* For whom see Josef van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft im 2. und 3. Jahrhundert 
Hiīdschra. Eine Geschichte des religiösen Denkens im frühen Islam 1—6, Berlin/New York 
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responded with reports of their own which eulogized their candi- 
dates’ virtues. Thus was launched the manāqib genre which records, 
sometimes in a vaunting mode, the merits of Abū Bakr and "Alī 
(and of other Companions as well). The mandqib literature is thus a 
valuable repository of the early debates between the partisans of Abū 
Bakr and ‘Ali as encoded in the reports and counter-reports gener- 
ated by them and which it records. A critical scrutiny of these reports 
provides an invaluable window into competing conceptualizations of 
leadership and religio-political authority in the formative period. 
This article will now focus on a key ingredient of this paradigm: 
knowledge—copious and beneficial for the individual, his or her fel- 
low beings, and the larger community. Knowledge, as part of the 
constellation of essential traits possessed by the morally excellent indi- 
vidual, has particular resonance in the early discourse on the con- 
struction of religious and political authority, particularly in the dialectics 
between the Sunnis and the Shi‘a on this crucial topic. This paper 
will now elaborate on how a certain epistemology of moral excel- 
lence, forefronting the role of specialized and privileged knowledge 
in the legitimate leader of the Muslim polity, is adumbrated in the 
literature which records this dialectics. This literature includes manāgtb 
sections of hadith compilations which record the virtues of the 
Companions of the Prophet, individual works on the merits of the 
Companions and biographical and historical works which record their 
lives.’ In view of space constraints, I will be focusing primarily on 
how the possession of knowledge is invoked as a cardinal trait in 


the disputes regarding succession to Muhammad in the case of Abū 
Bakr and "Alī only. 


Parameters of the Discourse 


A. Proponents of Abū Bakr 


In Sunni-Shi‘1 dialectics, the advocates of Abū Bakr’s singular 
qualifications to become the first caliph (arab. khalifa, “successor”) 


1991-97, vol. 1, pp. 108-18, and references therein. See also my article “In Praise 
of the Caliphs. Re-creating History from the Manaqib Literature,” International Journal 
of Middle East Studies 31 (1999), pp. 329—50. 

? This article draws to a large extent on the contents of my above book (as n. 1), 
especially chapter 3. 
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emphasize his exceptional knowledge of genealogical relationships 
among the Arabs. In Sunni manáqib, historical, and biographical 
literature, Abū Bakr is commonly described as “the most knowl- 
edgeable from among the Quraysh of the genealogy of the Quraysh” 
(ansab Quraysh li-Quraysh) and “the most learned from among the 
Quraysh about it” (alam Quraysh bi-hā).* Even some pro-‘Alid sources 
concede Abū Bakr’s excellence in this area. For example, Hisham 
al-Kalbī (d. 204/819 or 206/821), the pro-‘Alid genealogist, stated 
that Abū Bakr was considered to be the most knowledgeable with 
regard to the merits of the Quraysh (mahdsinuha) while *Aqil b. Abr 
Talib, ‘Ali’s brother, was the most knowledgeable with regard to its 
demerits (masawiha).’ 

In the ndda (so-called “apostasy”) wars that broke out immediately 
after the Prophet’s death, this superior knowledge on Abū DBakr's 
part was acknowledged as an essential ingredient of the kind of 
religio-political authority necessary at that critical juncture. Standard 
Sunni historical and hadith works thus magnify Abū Bakr’s role in 
the dda wars and see in it a testimonial to Abū Bakr’s greater men- 
tal acumen and, consequently, greater excellence vis-a-vis other 
Companions. The historian and exegete al-Tabari (d. 310/923), for 
example, relates how Abū Bakr's sound judgment prevailed during 
the ridda wars when he asserted the necessity of fighting those tribes 
which were resisting the Medinan government. He reports that Abü 
Bakr stated, 


God will not assemble you in error and, by the One in whose hand 
1s my soul, I do not see a matter more excellent with regard to myself 
than fighting those who withhold from us a camel’s hobble on which 
the Messenger of God, peace and blessings be upon him, used to take 
[what was due upon it]. 


Al-Tabari continues, “The Muslims acceded to Abū Bakr’s opinion, 
for they saw that it was better than their opinion .. ."? 


? See Ibn Hisham, a/-Sīra al-nabawiyya, ed. Suhayl Zakkār, Beirut 1992, vol. 1, 
p. 170; cf. al-Tabari, Zarīkh al-umam wa-l-mulūk, Beirut n.d., vol. 2, p. 352; al- 
Suyūtī, Tarīkh al-khulafa’, Beirut 1969, pp. 29, 40; al-Nuwayri, JVihayat al-arab fī 
Junin al-adab, ed. Muhammad Abu l-Fadl Ibrahim, Cairo 1975, vol. 19, p. 11. 

7 Hisham al-Kalbi, Aitab al-Mathalib, Ms. Dar al-kutub al-misriyya, shelf no. Adab 
9602 [microfilm no. 16525/1778], fol. la; cf. al-Jahiz, al-Baydn wa-l-tabyin, ed. Hasan 
al-Sandūbī, Cairo 1932, vol. 2, p. 258. 

* Al-Tabarī, Ta’rikh, vol. 1, p. 119. 
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Another report states that Aba Bakr 


undertook the fighting of the people of the mdda, and the excellence 
of his opinion became manifest in that, and his firmness along with 
his gentleness which was inestimable. Thus God proclaimed His reli- 
gion through him and slew through His hands and His grace all those 
who had apostasized from the religion of God until the matter of God 
became manifest while they were resistant.” 


Al-Khazin al-Baghdādī (d. 742/1341), the author of Lubab al-ta^wil, 
relates a report from Abū Bakr b. ‘Ayyash to the effect that there 
was no one more excellent than Abū Bakr born after the Prophet, 
and that in fighting the “people of apostasy” (ahl al-ridda), Abū Bakr 
had attained the position of “a prophet from among the prophets.” ° 
Another source depicts "Alī as expressing special approval for Abū 
Bakr’s decision not to give in to the murtaddiin.'' As the other serious 
contender for the caliphate-imamate, "Alī's ratification of the polity's 
selection of Abu Bakr as its leader is pregnant with political significance. 

In addition to exceptional knowledge of genealogy, Abū Bakr is 
also lauded for his knowledge of legal and religious matters in gen- 
eral in Sunni sources. The biographer Ibn Sa‘d records a report 
which relates that Ibn ‘Umar was asked who used to give legal opin- 
ions to the people (ufi al-nds) during the time of the Prophet and 
he replied, “Abū Bakr and ‘Umar. None was more learned (alam) 
than the two of them.”'* Ibn al-Jawzī records a report from al-Sha‘bi 
in which the latter relates that the people used to say during ‘Umar’s 
caliphate that “the Prophet was more knowledgeable than Abt Bakr, 
may God be satisfied with him, while Abū Bakr was more learned 
than ‘Umar, and Abū Bakr and ‘Umar followed the same course” 
( fa-jarā Abū Bakr wa-Umar majran wahidan)."* 

According to another report, the Khulafa al-Ráshidün were among 
only fourteen people who used to offer legal opinions (fatwa; pl. 


? Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Istt@b fi marifat al-ashab, ed. ‘Alt Muhammad al-Bajawi, 
Cairo 1957—60, vol. 3, p. 977. 

? Al-Khazin al-Baghdadi, Lubab al-tawil fi ma‘ani al-tanzīl, Cairo 1381, vol. 2, 
p. 54. 

! ‘Abd al-Jabbār, Tathbit dala’il al-nubuwwa, ed. ‘Abd al-Karim ‘Uthman, Beirut 
1966, vol. 2, p. 418. 

? [bn Sa‘d, Kitāb al-Tabagāt al-kabir, ed. Eduard Sachau et al., Leiden 1904—40, 
vol. 2/2, p. 254; similarly in Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-ghaba fi ma'rifat al-sahaba, ed. Shihab 
al-Din al-Najafi, Tehran n.d., p. 216. 

5 [bn al-Jawzi, Strat Umar b. al-Khattāb awwal hākim dīmugrātī fi I-Islām, Cairo 
n.d., p. 57. 
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fatawa) during the lifetime of the Prophet. A variant report empha- 
sizes, however, that only Abū Bakr used to make such pronounce- 
ments in the presence of Muhammad.” Other sources point to Abū 
Bakr’s combination of knowledge and good nature as serving to 
attract people through him to Islam. For example, Ibn Hisham men- 
tions that people would tend to congregate around Abū Bakr on 
account of “his knowledge, his mercantile dealings, and his amiable 
company.”'* In fact, some late sources go so far as to underscore a 
divine obligation placed upon Muhammad to consult Abū Bakr on 
various matters. Ahmad al-Nuwayrī (d. 733/1332) records a tradi- 
tion related by ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr b. al-‘As in which the latter 
states that he had heard the Prophet say that Gabriel had come to 
him and adjured, “O Muhammad, God has commanded you to con- 
fer with Abū Bakr” (mna llāh ya?muruka an tastashir Abā Bakr)."’ 

Abū Bakr’s judicial interpretations find generous mention and 
praise in various sources. For example Jalal al-Dīn al-Suyūtī (d. 911/ 
1505) records a report which points to his contributions on the crit- 
ical issue of fara’id (“inheritance shares”). According to this report, 
Abū Bakr granted a sixth of inheritance to a grandmother, after 
ascertaining from Mughira b. Shu‘ba and Muhammad b. Maslama 
al-Ansari that this was Prophetic practice.'* Al-Suyüti'? and al-Muhibb 
al-Tabari" provide a list in their respective works of Abū Bakr’s 
legal pronouncements. Ibn al-Murtada (d. 840/1437) mentions that 
Abū Bakr was asked in particular for his opinion on kalāla, which 
refers to inheritance in the absence of parents and children.?! 

In his heresiographical work, Ibn Hazm states that although Abū 
Bakr lived a mere two and a half years after the Prophet’s death, 
he transmitted one hundred and forty-two fadīths from Muhammad 
and issued numerous fatwas. In contrast, ‘Ali, who lived thirty years 


" Ibn Sa'd, Kitāb al-Tabagāt al-kabir, vol. 2/2, p. 99; Muhibb al-Din al-Tabarī, 
al-Rydad al-nadira fi manaqib al-ashara, ed. Muhammad Mustafa Abu |-‘Ala’, Cairo 
n.d., vol. 1, p. 190. 

5 See Muhibb al-Din al-Tabarī, a/-Riyād al-nadira, p. 190. 

'5 Ibn Hisham, Sīra, vol. 1, p. 170. 

U Al-Nuwayrī, Nikāyat al-arab, vol. 19, p. 20. 

18 See his Miftāh al-janna fi Litisām bi-l-sunna, ed. Mustafa "Āshūr, Cairo 1987, 

X 
Ps Al-Suyūtī, Tarīkh al-khulaf@, pp. 81-88. 

? Muhibb al-Din al-Tabarī, a/-Riyād al-nadira, vol. 1, pp. 179-91. 

2! [bn al-Murtada, Kitāb Tabagāt al-mu‘tazila, ed. Susanna Diwald-Wilzer, Beirut/ 
Wiesbaden 1961, p. 11. 
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beyond the Prophet’s death, transmitted five hundred and eighty-six 
hadīths, out of which only fifty are sahīh. If their life spans after the 
advent of Islam and the number of fadiths related by each are com- 
pared, Ibn Hazm maintains, it is clear that Abū Bakr was far more 
prolific in the transmission of traditions and in the pronouncement 
of legal opinions. This establishes beyond doubt Abū Bakr’s greater 
excellence, for “someone with any degree of knowledge knows that 
what Abū Bakr possessed of knowledge was several multiples more 
than what "Alī possessed” (‘alima kull dhi hagz min al-Glm anna lladhi 
kana “nda Abi Bakr min al-'ilm ad'af mā kana “nda ‘Ak minhu). Furthermore, 
Ibn Hazm states, the fact that the Prophet appointed Abū Bakr the 
prayer leader during his final illness proves that he was so appointed 
on account of his superior knowledge of the prayer rituals (shar@ thd). 
Similarly, the Prophet appointed Abū Bakr to collect alms (sadagāt), 
to lead the haj and several military expeditions (buth) on several 
occasions, all of which testify to his greater knowledge regarding 
prayer, alms-giving, the pilgrimage, and jihad, and “these are the 
support (umda) of religion.” 

In the context of knowledge, Sunni manāgtb literature tends to 
underscore Abū Bakr’s greater maturity vis-a-vis "Alī, since from both 
the pre-Islamic and Islamic perspectives, this was a necessary pre- 
requisite for better comprehension of religious and mundane matters 
and for the more efficacious application of the religious law. This 
literature, therefore, underscores Abū Bakr’s stature as one of the 
Prophet’s oldest Companions, and thus the wisdom that accompa- 
nied his advanced years. A report related by Muhammad al-‘Ushari 
(d. 441/1049) highlights Abū Bakr’s greater excellence in having sub- 
mitted to Islam as a mature man. In this report, narrated by Sa‘id 
b. al-Musayyab from ‘Abd Allah Ibn ‘Umar, "Alī enumerates four 
sawübiq of Abū Bakr with which he cannot compete: companionship 
in the cave, precedence in emigration, performance of the prayer 
(agama l-salāt; in reference to Abū Bakr leading the prayer during 
the Prophet’s last illness), and the fact that “I believed as a child 


? See his al-Fisal fi l-milal wa-l-ahwa? wa-l-nihal, ed. "Abd al-Rahman Khalifa, 
Cairo 1347, vol. 4, p. 108; compare with al-Maggdisī, al-Radd “ala |-Rafida, ed. Ahmad 
Hijāzī al-Saqqa, Cairo 1989, pp. 98-99, where the author states that Abū Bakr 
was known to have transmitted one hundred and thirty-six fadiths from the Prophet 
while "Alī transmitted five hundred hadiths, out of which, he maintains like Ibn 
Hazm, only fifty were sakīh. 

? Ibn Hazm, al-Fisal fī (-milal, vol. 4, p. 108; al-Magdisī, Radd, p. 96. 
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whereas he believed as an adult" (wa-mni āmantu saghiran wa-āmana 
kabiran).”* 

Some Sunni sources, therefore, like Ibn Hazm in his fraq work, 
devalue the significance of "Alī's conversion on account of the lat- 
ter’s tender years. Ibn Hazm points out that ‘Ali was either ten or 
five years of age at the time of his submission to Islam, according 
to most reports (depending on whether he was sixty-three or fifty- 
eight at the time of his death). In either case, he was a minor and 
the Prophet’s invitation to him to accept Islam was more in the 
nature of “a man instructing his young child in religion,” to which 
he could not but respond. Had he refused, he would not have 
incurred a sin, for someone who has not reached puberty (hilm) is 
not morally and legally responsible for his actions (ghayr mukallaf). 
In contrast, Abū Bakr was about thirty-eight years old at the time 
of his conversion; thus “his submission was legally and morally accept- 
able before God the Exalted” (wa-huwa l-islám al-ma^mür bi-hi min “nda 
Allah "azza wa-jalla). Clearly on this score, Abū Bakr’s sabiga is greater 
than (asbag min) "Alī's.” 

Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1373) cites the following report from the 
Prophet, the soundness of which is not doubted by the scholars (al- 
khabar muttafag ‘ala sihhatihi bayna l-"ulamā”), in which maturity of age 
takes precedence even over early submission to Islam. In this report, 
Muhammad counsels that the best reader of the Book of God should 
lead the people (agrau kitàb Allāh ya'ummu l-nàs).^ Should there be 
several equally proficient readers of the Qur'an, one who was the 
most knowledgeable of them of the sunna should lead them. If there 
were several candidates equally knowledgeable about the sunna, “then 
the older of them in age" ( fa-akbaruhum sinnan) should assume lead- 
ership of the community. If all these traits were equally shared by 
more than one person, only then would the individual “foremost in 
submission” ( fa-aqdamuhum musliman) accede to the position of the 
community’s leader. Ibn Kathir asserts that “all these traits were 


?* This report is given by Muhammad b. "Alī b. al-Fath b. al-"Ushārī (d. 441/1049) 
in his work entitled Fada^il Abi Bakr al-Siddiq "Abd Allah b. "Uthmān al-Taymi radi Allāh 
anhu, Ms. Dar al-kutub al-misriyya, shelf no. Ta’rikh 424 [microfilm no. 1664], 
fols. 2b-3a. 

? [bn Hazm, al-Fisal fi l-milal, vol. 4, p. 112. 

?9 "This hadith has been invoked on various occasions to establish an individual's 
precedence in Islam; for further discussion, see my Excellence and Precedence, chapter 3. 
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united in [Abu Bakr] al-Siddiq" (gad ytama‘at hadhithi l-sifat kulluhā fi 
l-Siddiq)." 

The ready equation of maturity with greater knowledge in the 
manáqib literature forefronted Abū Bakr’s moral excellence and later 
his greater qualification for the caliphate-imamate on account of his 
advanced age. Thus some ģadīths tend to emphasize that Abū Bakr 
was much older than the Prophet. This 1s in spite of the fact that 
the stra and fabagát literature report that Abū Bakr was about two 
years younger than Muhammad. Nonetheless, some reports persist 
in presenting Abü Bakr as the older mentor of the Prophet in cer- 
tain mundane matters, with beneficial consequences for nascent Islam. 


Al-Bukhārī, for example, records a hadith related by Anas b. Malik: 


The Prophet, peace and blessings be upon him, headed for Medina, 
riding behind Abū Bakr. Abū Bakr was an old man who was well- 
known while the Prophet, peace and blessings be upon him, was a 
young man who was unknown. A man encountered Abū Bakr and 
said, "O Abū Bakr! Who is this man in front of you?’ He replied, ‘He 
is the one guiding me to the [right] path (sadi/).’ The casual listener 
surmised (fa-yahsibu l-hàsib) that he meant the street (farig) when in 
fact he meant the path of goodness (sabil al-khayr).?? 


The report makes clear that true to his Prophetic function, Muhammad 
is of course Abū Bakr’s spiritual mentor; but Abū Bakr was the 
Prophet’s guide in mundane matters on account of his mature age, 
his elevated social position, and his knowledge of the topography of 
the Hijaz. Abu Bakr’s unique qualities and knowledge thus facili- 
tated the Prophet’s entry into Medina, leading to the inaugural of 
the Islamic era and the consolidation of nascent Islam. 

Sunni literature further emphasizes Abū Bakr’s instrumental role 
in winning influential Mekkans over to the Muslim side; Ibn Hazm, 
for example, draws attention to the fact that “the prominent 
Companions, may God be pleased with them, submitted at his [sc. 
Abū Bakr's| hands.” This, he states, “is the most meritorious of 
deeds,” (afdal ‘amal) in which the younger, and thus less socially 
influential ‘Ali had little part.” 


7 [bn Kathir, a/-Bidāya wa-l-nihāya, Beirut/Riyad 1966, vol. 5, p. 236. 

?* Contained in al-Bukhari, Sahih, Cairo 1393/1973, vol. 6, p. 215, #3462. Slightly 
variant accounts occur in Ibn Qutayba, al-Maānf, ed. Tharwat ‘Ukkasha, Cairo 
1960, p. 172; Muhibb al-Din al-Tabarī, al-Riyád al-nadira, vol. 1, pp. 141-43. 

? See his al-Fisal fi-l-milal, vol. 4, p. 107. 
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In this type of dialectics, the Sunnis were inevitably led to pos- 
tulate the superior knowledge of Abū Bakr (and often of ‘Umar as 
well), obtained directly from the Prophet to challenge similar claims 
put forward by the Shi‘a for "Alī. The Companion, regarded as sec- 
ond only to the Prophet in knowledge, was also regarded as being 
the most eligible for the office of the caliph-imam. The following 
hadith related by ‘Abd Allah Ibn ‘Umar, recorded by Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Barr, attests to Abu Bakr’s exceptional and specialized knowledge 
which the latter literally “imbibes” from the Prophet. The Prophet 
states in this tradition: 


I saw as if I had been given a drinking cup filled with milk, and I 
drank from it until I became full, and I saw it coursing through my 
veins between the skin and the flesh. Then some of it overflowed and 
I gave that to Abū Bakr. They said, "O Messenger of God! Is that 
knowledge which God gave you until you became full and it overflowed 
and you gave what overflowed to Abū Bakr?’ He said, “You have spo- 
ken the truth.” 


Significantly, a similar tradition is related in regard to "Umar.*' 

Conversely, it was stated that since Abū Bakr had in fact become 
the caliph after Muhammad, this was evidence of his superior knowl- 
edge in itself. Ibn Kathir was known to have remarked that Abū 
Bakr must have been the most knowledgeable regarding the Qur’an 
among the Companions, for a well-known hadith states that “the best 
reciter of the Book of God will lead the people.” 

Reports imputing privileged knowledge of the occult to Abū Bakr 
and ‘Umar occur very rarely in the literature we are looking at, 
unlike Shi1 mandqib literature which routinely attributes such knowl- 
edge to ‘Ali as discussed below. For example, one report states that 
Abū Bakr was the most gifted in the interpretations of dreams;** a 
variant report mentions that the Basran tab? Muhammad b. Sīrīn 
(d. 110/728) had commented that Abū Bakr was the most skilled 


(abar) in oneiromancy after the Prophet." One account mentions 


? Muhibb al-Din al-Tabarī, al-Riyad al-nadira, vol. 1, p. 181. 

?! Ibn Sa'd, Kitāb al-Tabagāt al-kabir, vol. 2/2, p. 99; al-Nasā'ī, Fad@ il al-sahaba, 
ed. Fārūg Hamada, Casablanca 1989, pp. 64—65; Ibn al-Jawzi, Strat ‘Umar, pp. 
25-26. 

? Al-Suyūtī, Ta’rikh al-khulaf@, p. 39; see also Ibn Abi Shayba, al-Kitàb al-musan- 
naf fi l-ahadith wa-l-athar, Beirut 1409/1989, vol. 1, pp. 343-44. 

5 Cf. Muhibb al-Din al-Tabari, a/-Riyād al-nadira, vol. 1, p. 191 and pp. 191-93 
for specific instances. 

* Al-Suyūtī, Tærīkh al-khulaf@, p. 40. 
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that ‘Umar predicted his own martyrdom while visiting the grave of 
Abū Bakr.” Imputation of such specialized and esoteric knowledge 
no doubt occurred in response to Shi1 ascription of privileged and 
esoteric knowledge to "Alī. 


B. Proponents of ‘Ali 


In contradistinction to the Sunnis, the Shi‘a tend to emphasize the 
extraordinary and specialized aspects of ‘Ali’s multi-faceted ‘t/m. The 
hadith, “I am the house of wisdom and "Alī is its gate; so whoever 
desires wisdom, let him approach the gate,” is understood by the 
Shia as asserting that "Alī alone was privy to privileged, esoteric 
knowledge. On the basis of this report, many among the Shi‘a (and 
some among the Sunnis) came to ascribe special thaumaturgic powers 
to him.** Shii scholars maintain that "Alī acquired such knowledge 
which was his exclusive preserve from the Prophet; this knowledge 
in its sum-total was then transmitted successively to the next eleven 
Imams. Only the Imam of the age could be the repository of this 
specially bestowed knowledge. 

The following well-known “pomegranate tradition” reported on 
the authority of Muhammad b. Muslim illustrates the exclusive and 
hereditary nature of this knowledge. Ibn Muslim relates: 


I heard Abū Jafar [sc. the fifth Imam, Muhammad al-Baqir] say, 
“Gabriel came to Muhammad, peace and blessings be upon him, with 
two pomegranates from heaven. ‘Ali, peace be upon him, met the 
Prophet and asked, "What are these two pomegranates in your hands?’ 
He replied, “This one has to do with prophethood, in which you have 
no share. As for this, it represents knowledge’. The Prophet then split 
it into two halves and gave one half to him. The Messenger of God, 
peace and blessings be upon him, took the other half and said, “You 
are my partner in it and I am your partner in it.” Then he [sc. Abū 
Ja‘far] remarked, “By God, there was not a single letter that the 
Messenger of God, peace and blessings be upon him, learned from 
God the Almighty that he did not teach to "Alī. Then the knowledge 
reached us.” At that, he placed his hand over his chest.*” 


* Ibn Hajar al-Haythamī, Majma‘ al-zawā”id wa-manba‘ al-faw@ id, Beirut 1982, 
vol. 9, pp. 54-55; for other traditions concerning ‘Umar’s karāmāt (roughly, “mir- 
acles”), see Ibn al-Jawzi, Strat “Umar, pp. 149-51. 

* Muhibb al-Din al-Tabari, Dhakh@ ir al-uqbā fi manāgib dhawi l-gurbā, Jidda 1995, 
pp. 174-75. 

7 Al-Kulaynī, a/-Usūl min al-kāfi, Tehran 1375/1956, vol. 1, p. 263. 
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With regard to knowledge of the Our'an, the Shi‘i author Fadl b. 
al-Hasan al-Tabarst (d. 548/1153) reports that "Alī affirmed to Talha 
that he had in his possession the mushaf he himself had copied down 
as the Prophet dictated to him every verse that had been revealed 
to him. Furthermore, he possessed knowledge of the interpretation 
(t@ wil) of every single verse, of every interdiction and positive injunc- 
tion (haram wa-halal), and of every legal prescription and sanction of 
which the community would be in need of until the Day of Judgement 
“written according to the dictation of the Messenger of God, peace 
and blessings be upon him, and in my own handwriting.”* Ibn Sa‘d 
in his Tabagāt quotes ‘Ali himself stating that he knew regarding 
what, where, and about whom each Qur’anic verse had been revealed, 
for “indeed, my Lord has granted me a perspicacious heart and a 
felicitous tongue."? 

Another honorific that, according to the Shi‘a, is applied to ‘Ali 
alone and points to his possession of unique and comprehensive 
knowledge, is “Amir al-Mu’minin”. According to a report recorded 
by Ibn Babawayh, Muhammad al-Baqir, the fifth Imam, said "Alī 
was called “Amir al-Mu’minin” because he was the “storehouse of 
knowledge” (mīrāt al-tlm)'' “from whom people derived knowledge, 
but he did not derive knowledge from anyone else.”*' 

In fact, the extent of *Al's knowledge and the question of whether 
it included knowledge of future events and of the occult remain a 
much debated question among Shi‘ theologians.” In general, they 
maintain that "Alī (as well as the subsequent Imams) had knowledge 
of the unseen (ghayb), but there is no consensus regarding the kind 
of knowledge this referred to. In one report, ‘Ali himself provides a 
definition of ‘lm al-ghayb and its extent: 


. [Kļnowledge of the unseen is the knowledge of the Hour and what 
God the Almighty has reckoned according to His saying, ‘Indeed with 


* Al-Tabarsī, al-Ihtijāj, ed. Muhammad Bāgir al-Khurasānī, Beirut n.d., vol. 1, 
p. 223. 

* [bn Sa‘d, Kitāb al-T abagāt al-kabir, vol. 2/2, p. 101. 

‘© This is a somewhat free but appropriate translation in this case; usually, mira 
means “food provisions" or “supply”. 

* [bn Babawayh, Zal al-shara^ f, Najaf 1963, vol. 1, p. 160; idem, Mani l-akhbar, 
ed. "Alī Akbar al-Ghaffart, Najaf, 1961, vol. 1, p. 61, for a similar report. 

? See Mohammad Ali Amir-Moezzi, The Divine Guide in Early Shi'ism. The Sources 
of Esotericism in Islam, tr. David Streight, Albany 1994, pp. 69ff; van Ess, Theologie 
und Gesellschaft, vol. 1, pp. 278ff., for a broad delineation of the extent of the Imam's 
knowledge. 
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God is the knowledge of the Hour’ (Ourān 31:34). It is He, exalted 
is He, Who knows what is in the wombs, male or female, comely or 
uncomely, generous or niggardly, happy or wretched, who is [destined] 
for hell as firewood or as a companion for the prophets in Paradise. 
This is knowledge of the unseen and none knows it save God. Whatever 
is besides that, He taught it to His Prophet, peace and blessings be 
upon him and his family, and he taught it to me and prayed for me 
that my heart [ht. “breast”] would be able to encompass it and my 
limbs would be able to bear it.? 


Abū Ja‘far (sc. Muhammad al-Bāgir, the fifth Imam) is reported to 
have distinguished between the general and special knowledge of 
God (m amm wa-khāss). According to him, the former kind of knowl- 
edge has been granted to the angels, the Prophets and “us” (mean- 
ing the twelve Imams) while the latter, which includes knowledge of 
the Hour, the future etc., is God's alone. 

The Shii author Ibn Shahrāshūb maintains, however, that "Alī 
possessed knowledge of the unseen and could prophesy future events, 
particularly the times of deaths of various people. He quotes al- 
Asbagh b. Nubàta,? a companion of ‘Ali, who reports: 


When a man stood before the Amir al-Mu'minin, peace be upon him, 
he said, ‘O so-and-so, prepare yourself as you wish, for you will fall 
ill on such and such a day, in such and such a month, at such and 
such an hour. And it happened as he said and he, peace be upon 
him, taught Rushayd al-Hajari a part of that and, therefore, they called 
him Rushayd al-Balaya. He, peace be upon him, also foretold the slay- 
ing of al-Husayn, peace be upon him.* 


The Shià sect al-Bayyaniyya believed that "Alī possessed knowledge 
of the ghayb, which included knowledge of future events and “what 
the wombs contained." 


5 Al-Oandiuzi, Yanabi ‘al-mawadda fi sham@il al-nabī wa-fadā”il amir al-mwminin Alī, 
Oum 1944, p. 66. 

" C£ Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Oummī, Basā'ir al-daraját ft fad@ il al Muhammad, 
ed. Mirza Muhsin Kūja Baghi al-Tabrīzī, Qum 1404, pt. 2, p. 109. 

* For whom see, for example, Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, Hyderabad 1908-09, 
vol. 1, pp. 183-84. According to the TaAdhib, vol. 1, p. 184, Yahya b. Ma‘in 
reported that Asbagh was seduced by his love for "Alī into “creating havoc" (atā 
bi-l-tammat) and, therefore, not to be accepted as a reliable transmitter. Furthermore, 
the majority of his reports from "Alī were not reported by anyone else. 

* Ibn Shahrashüb, Manāgib al Ab: Talib, Qum 1980, vol. 2, p. 304; al-Qummi, 
Bas@ ir, pt. 3, pp. 118-20, pt. 10, pp. 480-84. 

" [bn ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Malatī, al-Tanbih wa-l-radd ‘ala ahl al-ahwa’ wa-l-bida, 
ed. Muhammad Zaynhum Muhammad ‘Azab, Cairo 1413/1992, p. 113. 
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In another report, "Alī himself describes the extent of his knowl- 
edge of the occult, as related by Ja‘far al-Sadiq: 


By God, God the Almighty has given me nine things which he did 
not give to anyone else before me except the Prophet, peace and bless- 
ings be upon him. He has opened paths (subul) for me; I have been 
taught genealogies; the clouds have been set in motion for me; I have 
been taught ‘deaths and trials’ and decisive speech. I have regarded 
the heavenly realms by the permission of my Lord and nothing of 
what came before me and what would come after me was hidden 
from me..." 


An important part of such privileged knowledge conferred upon the 
Imams was referred to as the knowledge of “deaths (or “destinies’’) 
and trials” (al-manayà wa-l-balāyā) as occurs in this quote. Nu‘aym 
b. Hammad (d. 228/843) is reported to have stated that "Alī pos- 
sessed knowledge of all the schisms (fitan) that would occur until the 
Last Hour." Al-/Allàma al-Hillī (d. 726/1325) states that "Alī had 
knowledge of future events and that he foretold his own death and 
the tragedy at Karbala’ among other events?! 

A report occurring in an Ismaili Shia source contains fulsome 
praise for "Alī s wide-ranging, comprehensive knowledge which trumped 
the combined knowledge of some prominent sahaba. The report, 
recorded by al-Kirmānī (d. 411/1021), quotes the Prophet as saying: 


The most pious among you (atgakum) is Abū Bakr, the most knowl- 
edgeable among you regarding inheritance shares (afradukum) is Zayd; 
the most knowledgeable among you of what is licit and what is illicit 
is Mu‘adh; the most truthful (or generous) among you (asdaqukum) is 
Abū Dharr; the best reciter [of the Quran] among you is Ubayy; the 
most knowledgeable in fiqh among you (afqahukum) is “Umar; and the 
most excellent among you in legal decision-making (agdākum) is "Alī 


* Al-Majlisī, Bihar al-anwar 0—28, 35-110, ed. Jawad al-"Alawī, Tehran 1376-1405/ 
1957—1985, vol. 42, p. 33. 

See al-Mufid, al-Ikhtisās, Najaf 1390/1971, pp. 72ff; (pseudo-) al-Mas‘adi, Ithbāt 
al-wasiyya, Najaf 1374/1955, p. 191. 

5 See Radi al-Din Ibn Tawüs, Aitab al-Malahim wa-Lfitan ft zuhūr al-gh@ib al- 
muntazar, Najaf n.d., p. 15. 

?! See his Minha al-karāma fi ma‘rifat al-imāma, contained in Ibn Taymiyya, Minhāj 
al-sunna al-nabawiyya fi naqd kalām al-shi‘a al-qadariyya, ed. Muhammad Rashad Salim, 
Cairo 1962, vol. 1, pp. 187-88. 

? Hamid al-Din al-Kirmānī, Ma@sim al-kudā wa-l-isāba fī tafdīl "Alī ‘ala l-sahāba, 
Ms. 724, The Institute of Ismaili Studies Library, London, fol. 62a. 
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Al-Kirmānī comments, however, that the epithet agdākum in relation 
to "Alī indicates that he possessed the totality of knowledge parcelled 
out to the other Companions with regard to knowledge of inheri- 
tance shares (fara'id), fiqh, recitation of the Qur'an, etc.; thus the 
report actually establishes "Alī's greater excellence in religious and 
general knowledge of all kinds. 

In Arab culture, both pre-Islamic and Islamic, eloquence, includ- 
ing poetic ability, is intimately connected with knowledge; its pos- 
session is also a marker of effective leadership. The leader of the 
tribe in the Jahiliyya was frequently selected for his dexterity with 
words and was often referred to as a khatib (“orator”) or za‘im 
(*spokesman").? The Arabic language as the vehicle of divine reve- 
lation became the sacralized medium of Islam; mastery of Arabic 
thus became equated with moral excellence and indicated superior 
knowledge.”* 

On account of all these reasons, "Alī's eloquence and unusual facil- 
ity with the Arabic language are greatly extolled in the Shii manāgtb 
literature. Ibn Abi I-Hadid, for example, remarks that "Alī is “the 
leader of the eloquent ones and the master of the rhetoricians" (¢mam 
al-fusahā” wa-sayyid al-bulaghā”) and that his speech “was inferior to 
the speech of the Creator but superior to the speech of created 
beings" (makhlüqin).? According to one account, the Prophet addressed 
a crowd of people thus: 


?* See, for example, Henri Lammens, Ze berceau. de l'Islam. L'Arabie occidentale à la 
veille de PHégire, Rome 1914, p. 222; Vicente Cantarino, Arabic Poetics in the Golden 
Age. Selection of Texts Accompanied by a Preliminary Study, Leiden 1975, pp. 21—22; 
T. Fahd, “Sha‘ir,” in The Encyclopaedia of Islam. New Edition, vol. 9, p. 226. See 
further George Makdisi who (“Inquiry into the Origins of Humanism” in Humanism, 
Culture, and Language in the Near East. Studies in Honor of Georg Krotkoff, ed. Asma 
Afsaruddin and A.H. Mathias Zahniser, Winona Lake, Ind. 1997, p. 20), comments, 
“Speech is the mark of man, and the degrees of clarity and eloquence in his speech 
determine his position on the scale of excellence in this most essential of human 
attributes.” 

5 [bn Qutayba, for example, relates an anecdote in which Ibn Hubayra the 
senior (al-akbar) declared that the pious man who spoke Arabic correctly possessed 
greater merit both in this world and the next than the pious man who did not; 
see Yāgūt b. ‘Abd Allah al-Hamawt, Irshad al-arib ilā ma‘rifat al-adib, ed. D.S. 
Margoliouth, New Delhi 1982, vol. 1, p. 23. 

5 [bn Abi I-Hadid, Sharh Nahj at-balāgha, ed. Hasan Tamim, Beirut 1963, vol. 1, 
p. 24; also contained in al-Hilli, Minhaj al-karáma, p. 180. 
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O servants of the Merciful One, indeed God has revealed to me a 
clear book and has commanded me to explain to the people what 
descended upon them, except in the case of ‘Ali b. Abr Talib, who 
had no need for explanation since God has made his eloquence 
( fasahatahu) equivalent to mine and his perception (dirdyatahu) like mine.?? 


Since eloquence is squarely based on mastery of the principles of 
grammar, "Alī is depicted in Shii sources as having spawned the 
field of nahw itself.” Al-‘Allama al-Hillī relates that Abu l-Aswad al- 
Dv'alī, otherwise widely recognized as the “father” of Arabic gram- 
mar, had in fact learned grammar from *Ali.? In Sunni-Shi' dialectics, 
knowledge of grammar and its importance thus becomes a point of 
polemical disputation. In rebuttal of Shi1 protestations of *Ali's greater 
excellence in this domain, Ibn Taymiyya would maintain that gram- 
mar has nothing to do with “the prophetic sciences” (ulūm al-nubuwwa) 
and that the first three caliphs had no need for grammar since there 
were no linguistic solecisms (lahn) during their age!” 

In this project of oneupmanship, some Shi‘i scholars tend to affirm 
that all kinds of learning derive from ‘Ali’s knowledge. For exam- 
ple, al-‘Allama al-Hillī asserts that kalam, Sufism, eloquent speech 
( fasāha), grammar, tafsir, and figh all originated with "Alī. Consequently, 
the progenitor of the four Sunni madhahib and Ash‘arism is none 
other than *Ali? Al-Sharif al-Murtada states that the Mu tazilī con- 
cepts of “d/l and tawhīd had been borrowed from "Alī b. Abr Talib 
himself, since "Alī is the true founder of the discipline of kalām. ‘This 
is so because the Mu'tazila belong to the school of Wasil b. ‘Ata’ 
who was the student of Abū Hashim ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. 


5 [bn Shadhan, Fada’il amir al-mwminin "Alī b. Abt Talib karrama Allah wajhahu, 
Ms. Dar al-kutub al-misriyya, shelf no. Ta'rīkh Tal'at 2130 [microfilm no. 13018], 
fol. 7b. 

? See Ibn al-Athir, al-Mathal al-sa^ir fi adab al-kātib wa-l-shātr, Riyad 1403/1983, 
p. 5; al-Oiftt, Inbah al-ruwah "alā anbah al-nuhah, ed. Muhammad Abu I-Fadl Ibrahim, 
Cairo 1950-73, vol. 1, p. 5. 

5 AL Hill, Minha al-karama, p. 178. 

5 Ibn Taymiyya, Minhāj al-sunna, vol. 7, pp. 528-29. 

9" AI-Hillī, Minhāj al-karama, pp. 177-80. He states, for example, that Malik b. 
Anas had studied with Rabr‘a al-Rāzī, who in turn had studied with ‘Ikrima, who 
in turn had studied with Ibn ‘Abbas, who in turn had studied with "Alī. Abū 
Hanifa's students were Abū Yūsuf, Muhammad (b. al-Hasan al-Shaybàni) and 
Zufar; al-Shafit had studied with Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Shaybani and Malik, 
and the last two had studied with Abū Yüsuf and Zufar. As for Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
he had studied with al-Shafit and al-Shafi''s knowledge derives from Abū Hanifa 
(through al-Shaybānī and Abū Yusuf). Abu Hanifa had studied with Ja far al-Sadiq, 
whose knowledge through the preceding imams thus ultimately derived from "Alī. 
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al-Hanafiyya. Abū Hashim in turn was the student of his father, 
Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya, who was a student of ‘Ali. Al-Murtada, 
like al-Hillr above, similarly states that the learning of the four 
eponyms of the Sunni madhāhib ultimately derives from "Alī,*! while 
Ibn Abi |-Hadid declared ‘Alt to be the true founder of Ash‘arism 
and Zaydism.” 

As a countervailing response to Abt Bakr’s maturity at the time 
of his conversion, Shi'i manāgtb and apologetic works laud "Alī's 
youthfulness as a particularly praiseworthy, distinctive attribute. An 
idealization of youth thus becomes apparent in our survey of the 
manáqib literature in which "Alī's youthfulness is necessarily posited 
as a counter-mangaba to Abū Bakr’s maturity. This attitude becomes 
especially evident in traditions that describe "Alī as the master of 
Arab youths and the youth par excellence of Islam (lā fata illa Alī)” 
The attitude expressed in such pro-‘Alid reports is in marked con- 
trast to the predominant Sunni attitude toward youth, and, one may 
add, to the general thrust of Arab pre-Islamic and Islamic literature 
and Weltanschauung. 

Some Shi‘ sources, therefore, react defensively to Sunni devalu- 
ation of ‘Ali’s role during the lifetime of the Prophet on account of 
his extreme youth. The early 3rd/9th century pro-‘Alid-Mu‘tazilt 
scholar al-Iskafi thus takes issue with the position that ‘Ali’s minor- 
ity at the time of his acceptance of Islam vitiates its validity. He 
concedes, in an "Alid-Mu tazilī vein, the importance of achieving 
puberty for a meaningful conversion and is thus inclined to stress 
those reports which relate that "Alī was in his mid-teens when he 
accepted Islam. But, al-Iskāfī continues, even if he were to concede 
the truth of “the best known and most widespread of reports” which 
relate that "Alī was only ten at the time of his conversion, the Sunni 
position is still untenable for it is known that a youth of this age 
can have a well-developed intellect and well-formed principles by 
means of which he can extrapolate rational conclusions. He says fur- 
ther, “when the youth is capable of reasoning and discrimination, 
he is mature by virtue of his rational faculties (mukallafan bi-L‘aqlyyat), 


9! Al-Sharif al-Murtada, al-Amali, Beirut 1967, vol. 1, p. 148. 

® Ibn Abi I-Hadid, Sharh Nahj al-balagha, ed. Hasan Tamim, Beirut 1963, vol. 1, 
pp. 35-36. 

55 See Afsaruddin, Excellence and Precedence, chapter 1, for a fuller discussion of this 
topic. 
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even though his maturity, according to the religious canon, 1s defined 
by a different measure. In this manner, al-Iskāfī seeks to under- 
mine the majoritarian view that chronological age is a crucial fac- 
tor in weighing the moral valence of an individual’s action and thus 
bolster ‘Ali’s claim to a meaningful conversion despite his tender 
years. 

Just as we find in a handful of Sunni sources an attempt to aggran- 
dize the esoteric and supernatural aspects of Abū Bakr’s knowledge 
in response to the Shi‘a, some Shi works impute knowledge of the 
genealogies of the Arabs (%m ansāb al-‘arab) to the Imams as well.” 


Conclusion 


Two competing visions of knowledge were thus articulated in the 
medieval period by the Sunnis and the Shi‘a; this article has dis- 
cussed the primary features of the discourse that emerged in the 
construction of two distinctive types of religio-political authority. 
There is a body of evidence to suggest that the proto-Sunnis and 
the proto-Shi‘a in the first century of Islam subscribed to common 
criteria for assessing the most qualified leader of the polity based 
largely on broad Quranic prescriptions, Prophetic precedent, and 
Arab customary practices. However, as attitudes hardened on both 
sides and communal identities sharpened, there was a tendency to 
accentuate differences rather than delineate common ground. In the 
case of the Sunni caliph, his superior knowledge and comprehen- 
sion of both mundane and religious matters established his greater 
qualification for his office. Abū Bakr’s expertise in genealogy and his 
judicious interpretation of the Aadith which justified the ridda wars 
are examples of mundane and religious knowledge which together 
served the Muslim polity well in its hour of crisis and categorically 
established the legitimacy of his leadership in the view of the major- 
ity. The Shi‘a, in turn, would progressively come to attribute the 


9 Munāgadāt Abi Jafar al-Iskaft li-baéd mā awradahu l-fāhiz fi l--Uthmāniyya, appen- 
dix to al-Jahiz, Risalat al-‘Uthmaniyya, ed. ‘Abd al-Salam Muhammad Hārūn, Cairo 
1955, p. 294. 

5 Al-Iskaft, Munāgadāt, p. 298. 

* For example, al-Oummī, Bas@ir, pt. 3, p. 118. 
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possession of privileged and esoteric knowledge to the rightful Imam 
of the age, in whom this knowledge ontologically inhered. Such a 
claim non-pareil easily trumped the ascription of basically pedestrian 
knowledge to the Sunni caliph. One Shi‘i gloss on the word ‘amma 
(“the commonality,” referring to the Sunnis) links it etymologically 
to al-umy, “the blind [collective],”*” since it is deprived of inspired, 
infallible leadership. ‘This development in the Shi‘i perception of the 
Imam, whose near-perfect knowledge falls just short of a Prophet’s, 
could not have developed except in the context of intense Sunni- 
Shii “identity politics” of this nature in the first three centuries of 
Islam. Ultimately, we may say, it is this epistemological divide which 
matters the most between the Sunnis and the Shi‘a. Once the evolv- 
ing Shi‘a in response to specific historical circumstances” articulated 
a charismatic conception of the imamate, held by the infallible leader 
possessed of privileged and esoteric knowledge, in addition to the 
usual repertoire of common religious and general knowledge, the 
fault lines between the two divisions of Islam may be regarded as 
having irreversibly deepened. From the classic Shi‘i vantage point, 
the fallible Sunni caliph appeared woefully inadequate to lead a 
charismatic community and too vulnerable to the vagaries of human 
nature. From the classic Sunni point of view, the Shii imamate 
smacked of religious and political absolutism, with religious knowl- 
edge and, therefore, religio-political authority, restricted to a desig- 
nated leader and his progeny. 

“Are those who know and those who do not know to be regarded 
the same?” asks the Qur'an (39:9). Regardless of how knowledge was 
constructed, the answer has been a resounding “no”; and, as we 
have seen, it has had a profound impact on the concept of legiti- 
mate leadership in the Islamic milieu. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CHIEF QADI AND 
CHIEF DĀĪ UNDER THE FATIMIDS 


Paul E. Walker 


In his various descriptions of the ranks in Fatimid administration, 
the Mamluk-era historian al-Magrīzī noted the special importance 
of two in particular, the offices respectively of chief gādī and of chief 
dài. Under this dynasty these were two of the highest positions: the 
chief justice, termed the judge of judges (gādī al-gudāt), was outranked 
only by the imam and the wazir. The head dāt, the dāt al-du@t, 
followed immediately below. Al-Maqrizi, who is often our best source 
for information about the Fatimids, also observed that he knew of 
no other Islamic government for which the dawa continued after the 
founding of the state. Thus, in contrast to the judiciary, it and the 
office of its chief administrator formed an institution unique to their 
rule. Al-Magrīzī gave it special attention accordingly; it was for him 
a khitta (an office or institution of government)? and deserved a chap- 
ter in his famous topography of Egypt the Khitat.” Although the judi- 
ciary and the dawa were both responsible for aspects of religious 
policy and its implementation, the purpose of the latter was always 
apparently separate and distinct. The dawa served primarily as both 
a proselytizing mission seeking converts to the Ismaili cause and as 
a tool of instruction for those who were already adherents of it. In 
this capacity it was in place and active until the close of the dynasty. 
Therefore the head of the dawa remained a major office, continu- 
ing to the end only slightly less in rank than that of the chief gadi. 

The holders of these ranks dressed alike in their official attire and 
in many respects had similar prerogatives. One difference was that, 


! See, among others, his comments near the end of his history of the Fatimids, 
the Iitrāz al-hunaf@ bi-akhbar al-@imma al-Fātimiyyīn al-khulaf@, vol. 1 ed. Jamal al- 
Din al-Shayyal and vols. 2-3 ed. Muhammad Hilmi Muhammad Ahmad, Cairo 
1967—73, vol. 3, pp. 336-37. 

? Also vocalized khutta. Its more common meaning is ‘district’ or ‘piece of real 
estate’. 

° Al-Khitat (= al-Mawa%z wa-l-itibar fī dhikr al-khitat wa-l-athar), ed. Ayman Fu’ad 
Sayyid, London 2002-04, vol. 2, pp. 308-20. 
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in processions, the chief gādī did not have the right to drums and 
bugles; only when the same man occupied both offices together— 
that is, when he was simultaneously both gadi al-qudat and dā al- 
du'át—was he heralded in this manner. But not infrequently one 
person did in fact hold both positions jointly, raising thereby the 
interesting question of why they were not simply combined. At other 
times, however, the separation of the two allowed for the appoint- 
ment of a non-Ismaili to the supreme judicial office. Presumably the 
chief dā was always an Ismaili; not so the chief justice. Representatives 
of other (Sunni) madhhabs were at several periods heads of the Fatimid 
legal system, which is in itself a curious development for a dynasty 
committed by its very being to Ismaili Shiism and presumably a 
law based strictly on its doctrines. 

Thus there are in this situation a number of interesting problems 
that concern religious authority in this one state. Two parallel insti- 
tutions functioned here as the guardians of religion in the public 
sphere: one acting as the official organ of the Ismaili imamate and 
its imam, the Fatimid caliph; the other dispensing justice and insur- 
ing the observance of Islamic law.* The latter function included the 
supervision of mosques and those assigned to officiate in them, the 
regulation of prayers and prayer times, and other quite specifically 
religious activities. Religion and religious policy does not constitute 
in this case a dividing line between the two. 

But why was the dawa lower in rank than justice? Exactly how 
was the administration of the law kept distinct from the appeal and 
instruction provided by the dawa? A full answer is not readily appar- 
ently. The Fatimids left no literature that deals explicitly with the 
subject. Even assuming that their policy was both coherent and every- 
where the same, which is certainly not the case, we need to inves- 
tigate it using the circumstantial evidence supplied by actual events 
and the details of individual appointments to each of these offices 
over the entire course of their reign, thereby inductively adducing 
what was likely the operative rationale behind it. Such a method 
has the advantage of indicating both how each of these institutions 


* It is important to note here that the dispensing of justice is a function of the 
imamate and that gādīs under the Fatimids are not in any real sense independent 
of the zmām. Ultimately the zmām has the last and final word and his interpreta- 
tion of what the law is applies to all his subjects, Ismaili, non-Ismaili and non- 
Muslim alike. In practice, however, the gādī had considerable power over individual 
cases. 
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functioned as well as generating a history of them and their inter- 
action over time. 


The Earliest Phase in the Maghrib 


Fortunately, an important text recently brought to light—the mem- 
oirs of the early da‘ Ibn al-Haytham—contains an eyewitness account 
of the selection of the very first Fatimid gādī” Not long after Abū 
‘Abd Allah al-Shī T's victory over the Aghlabids in 296/909—an event 
that allowed the foundation of the Fatimid state—the inhabitants of 
Oayrawan sent word to the great da^, who was then in the admin- 
istrative capital of Raqqada, that they wanted him to appoint a gādī 
over them. Abū ‘Abd Allah without much thought simply asked one 
of the new converts from Qayrawan then present in his entourage 
to accept the responsibility. That first choice was the eyewitness 
whose memoir later recalled the moment. At that time, however, he 
was still in his early twenties, hardly old enough for such a major 
position. He suggested instead the senior scholar among the local 
Shi‘is, a man named Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Marwadhi,’ who also 
happened to be the father of his best friend. Abu ‘Abd Allah quickly 
agreed but cautioned al-Marwadhi not to use his new position to 
take revenge for former mistreatments and repression of himself and 
the other Shis. The dà? knew quite well how the local Shi‘is had 
suffered at the hands of the Sunnis, and he also must have known 
something of the recent history of infighting between the local Hanafis 
and the Malikis, which had often erupted in connection with one 
side or the other gaining control of the gādīship in Oayrawān.* 


? The Kitāb al-Munāzarāt, Arabic text with English translation in The Advent of the 
Fatimids. A Contemporary Shii Witness by Wilferd Madelung and Paul E. Walker, 
London 2000, Arabic, pp. 64—65, English, pp. 116-17. 

5 Tbn al-Haytham reports specifically that the people of Qayrawan expressed need 
of someone to supervise their markets and scales, see The Advent of the Fatimids, 
Arabic, p. 64, English, p. 117. 

7 Or alternately al-Marwarüdhi. For more details about him and citations of 
other sources, see Madelung and Walker, The Advent of the Fatimids, p. 86 note 24, 
and also Madelung, “The Religious Policy of the Fatimids toward their Sunni 
Subjects in the Maghrib,” in L’Egypte fatimide. Son art et son histoire, ed. Marianne 
Barrucand, Paris 1999, pp. 99, 100-1. 

8 On this appointment as well as the background to the fighting among the 
adherents of these madhhabs, see the introduction and notes for The Advent of the 
Fatimids. 
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The first protest against the appointment of al-Marwadhi came, 
however, not from Sunnis but from a leading amir of the Kutama 
Berbers, himself a loyal ally and Ismaili supporter of the dāt. He is 
reported to have insisted that a gādī was not needed; he noted that 
the Prophet had himself appointed none. But Abū "Abd Allāh 
answered: “What is it to us if we name a sweeper for every pile of 
garbage.”” The amirs protest suggests that the Ismaili community as 
then constituted had no gadis, and that it was not in need of one. 
Surely that does not also mean that the Ismailis observed no laws. 
Though frequently accused of antinomian tendencies, the Fatimids 
were if anything stricter in their observance than others. Rather, the 
amir seems to have been hinting that he expected all would become 
Ismaili and that it was not the business of the new government to 
regulate the affairs of those who remained outside its fold. 

Al-Marwadhi, however, duly took charge of his new office. Based 
on his recent conversion and acceptance of the Ismaili dawa, he was 
also technically himself a dā, though hardly trained as such. His 
administration of the law depended instead on a knowledge of Shi‘i 
jurisprudence gained prior to direct contact with any of the Ismailis. 
Nevertheless, he acted swiftly to impose Shi law and practice and 
to forbid the study and application of any other. Hanafi and Maliki 
law were no longer valid; scholars of either were deprived of their 
previous occupations; and their lawbooks were rendered useless, of 
so little value, comments Ibn al-Haytham, that they were used there- 
after in pharmacies for paper to wrap remedies or were exported to 
countries such as Spain were such law remained in effect." 

The Fatimids obviously approved of this policy since they kept al- 
Marwadhi and his harsh, intolerant regime in place for over six 
years, from his initial appointment in 296/909 until 303/915, when 
he finally fell from favor and was put in prison where he subse- 
quently died, possibly under torture." Despite his ignominious end, 


? Ma *alaynā min hādhā najalu li-kulli mazbalatin kannāsan, Madelung and Walker, 
The Advent of the Fatimids, Arabic, p. 64, English, p. 117. 

10 Madelung and Walker, The Advent of the Fatimids, Arabic, p. 118, English, p. 166. 

1! See Heinz Halm, Das Reich des Mahdi. Der Aufstieg der Fatimiden (875-973), 
Miinchen 1991 [Engl. trans. The Empire of the Mahdi. The Rise of the Fatimids, tr. 
M. Bonner, Leiden 1996]; Madelung, “Religious Policy of the Fatimids,” and idem, 
“A Treatise on the Imamate of the Fatimid Caliph al-Mansür bi-Allah,” in Texts, 
Documents and Artefacts. Islamic Studies in Honour of D.S. Richards, ed. Chase F. Robinson, 
Leiden 2003, pp. 69-77. 
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his case proves that, in the beginning, the Fatimids hoped to impose 
Shi‘ism broadly in their domain with little or no place for the Islam 
of groups that opposed their interpretation of it. Thus the function 
of the dawa and of the gādī would be closely linked and overlap- 
ping. One incident, however, reveals another dimension to this prob- 
lem. At one point al-Marwadhi punished two members of the dawa 
for some infraction of the law and for that he was sharply rebuked. 
He was told that matters relating to the conduct of the das were 
outside his jurisdiction. Already, it seems, the dawa was to remain 
independent, its members not subject to the gādīs justice. 

Here then are the beginnings of a policy. On the one hand, the 
Fatimids came to understand that their rule over a significant pop- 
ulation of non-Ismailis required a system of justice run by the tra- 
ditional gādī of a type by then common throughout the Islamic world 
and, on the other, that the Ismaili community, in so far as it was 
separate, needed its own religious institution, in this case the dawa. 
The necessity of the latter was not reduced or eliminated by the cre- 
ation of the state and its Ismaili caliphate, but rather persisted as 
long as the Ismailis constituted a minority. Had they achieved clear 
overwhelming numerical superiority, as had happened strictly among 
the Kutama Berbers under Abū ‘Abd Allah prior to the victory over 
the Aghlabids, the situation might have been different. 

With respect to the appointment of a judge in Oayrawan, the 
original policy of maintaining a firm Shi‘-Ismaili control continued 
after al-Marwadhi, though subsequent gadis were less prone to apply 
the harshest of measures. A relatively unknown, Muhammad b. 
Mahfuz al-Qamudi, followed al-Marwadhi and after him came Ishaq 
b. Abi I-Minhal, a former Hanafi, now converted to Ismailism. He, 
like most of the local Hanafis, preferred to join rather than resist 
the new regime. Malki sources claim that it was easy for Hanafis 
to become Ismaili because they were already quite loose in their 
interpretation of Islam. Prior to the advent of the Fatimids these two 
madhhabs engaged in constant infighting, the Hanafis generally sup- 
ported by the pro-‘Abbasid Aghlabid court, the Malikis tending to 
favor the rival Umayyads in Spain. Afterward the Malikis went into 
retreat and the Hanafis converted in such numbers as to eliminate 
their school in the Maghrib altogether. 


1? Madelung and Walker, The Advent of the Fatimids, Arabic, pp. 116-17, English, 
p. 163. 
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Briefly in 311-12/923-24 Ibn Abi I-Minhāl lost his position to an 
Ismaili Muhammad b. ‘Imran al-Naftī, the latter, in contrast to the 
former, was noted for his severity against the Malikis. But al-Naftī 
died soon after and Ibn Abi |-Minhal resumed the position,'* which 
he held until his own death over two decades later. His successor, 
Ahmad b. Bahr b. ‘Ali,'' in office from 333/944—45, had the mis- 
fortune of being an Ismaili ģādī in Qayrawan when it was captured 
by the Khārijite rebel Abū Yazid. Initially the North African Malikis 
welcomed Abū Yazid’s rebellion despite their own all-too-obvious 
religious incompatibility with the Khārijites. They were even more 
opposed to the Shi Fatimids. 

Their leader during this interlude, Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al- 
Walid, was of course Maliki, in keeping with the predominance of 
this madhhab among the general population.’ With the restoration of 
Fatimid rule under the new imam, al-Mansür, Fatimid recognition 
of that fact also brought a quiet change in policy reflecting this same 
reality.'* With some difficulty the government sought and found a 
Maliki willing to accept an appointment to the post of gādī under 
the Fatimids. Both sides thus compromised. The new gādī, a man 
of advanced age, stipulated among other matters that he not be 
forced to accept presents of money or the qàd?'s traditional grey 
mule, both of which he felt would make him too beholden to the 
government and thus threaten his independence. He preferred not 
to have his new position exploited by public ceremony. In any case 
he lived next door to the mosque where he was to hold court and 
had thus no need of a mount to ride through town.'’ There were 
to be no drums and bugles for this judge. 

Once established by al-Mansūr, this new order seems to have 
remained in place. Henceforth the gadis of Qayrawan were Maliki. 


5 Halm, Reich, p. 221, trans., p. 246. 

1 His full name was Ahmad b. Bahr b. "Alī. b. Salih b. Akhī Karam; ‘Imad al- 
Din Idris, "Uyūn al-akhbàr wa-funūn al-athar fi fad@ il al-@ imma al-athar, ed. Muhammad 
al-Ya‘lawi as Tarikh al-khulafa? al-Fātimiyyīn bi-l-Maghrib. Al-Qism al-khāss min Kitab 
Uyiin al-akhbar, Beirut 1985, pp. 269-77; Ibn ‘Idhari al-Marrākushī, Aitab al-Bayan 
al-mughrib fi akhbar al-Andalus wa-l-Maghnb 1-2, eds. George S. Colin and Evariste 
Lévi-Provengal as Histoire de l'Afrique du Nord et de l'Espagne Musulmane intitulée. Ritab 
al-Bayān al-Mughrib, Leiden 1948-51, vol. 1, pp. 190, 205. 

5 Halm, Reich, pp. 280-81, trans., p. 315. 

'5 Madelung, “Treatise on the Imamate,” pp. 69—70. 

17 On him see Halm, Reich, p. 281, trans., p. 315. There is a biographical entry 
for him in Abū Bakr al-Maliki, Kitāb Riyad al-nufüs fi tabagāt ‘ulam@ al-Qayrawan wa- 
Ifrīgyya, ed. Bashir al-Bakkūsh, Beirut 1981-84, vol. 2 (#242), pp. 357-61. 
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Still, all along there were other cities where the policy was different. 
From the beginning those with a predominant Ismaili population, 
such as the new capital al-Mahdiyya, starting with its occupation in 
308/921, had an Ismaili gādī, one not subject to the jurisdiction of 
Oayrawan. The same was true even earlier of Raqqada.'* Under 
the Aghlabids their administrative enclave at Raggāda, though close 
to Qayrawan, often had its own qádi. And the other major cities 
had their own as well. The judge in Oayrawan could claim greater 
prestige but he was not himself in control of the others. For the 
Maghrībī period there was thus nothing fully equivalent to the office 
of gādī al-qudát as it developed later in Egypt. But, even so, there 
are clear indications that the title was in use. One source reported 
rather specifically that al-Marwadhi had been granted the authority 
to appoint some judges and justices (al-qudàt wa-l-hukkam) in other 
parts of the country and that he was allowed to state in his letters 
and decrees his name with the title gādī al-qudat.'° The application 
and function of that title in that situation, however, appears to have 
been limited and there is a possibility that more than one judge used 
that title at the same time.” 


Oādī al-Nu'man: Was He ever Oādī al-Qudat? 


With respect to holding supreme authority over the whole of the 
judiciary in this early period, the one possible exception may be that 
of Oadi al-Nu‘man, the most famous of all Fatimid jurists. Unfor- 
tunately, the evidence in his case is ambiguous. As with al-Mahdiyya, 
the judge of al-Mansürtyya, the new capital constructed by al-Mansür 
beginning at the time of his victory over Abū Yazid, was to be 
Ismaili. Qadi al-Nu‘man had been, through the period of the revolt 


'8 The first Ismaili gādī in Raqqada, and perhaps Tripoli and al-Mahdiyya, was 
apparently a Kutāma Berber shaykh, Aflah b. Hārūn al-Ibānī, much admired by 
Ibn al-Haytham. See Madelung and Walker, The Advent of the Fatimids, Arabic, pp. 
123-24, English, pp. 168-71, especially note 181. See also the comments of Farhat 
Dachraoui, Le Califat fatimide au Maghreb (296-362H/909—9757/C). Histoire politique et 
institutions, ‘Tunis 1981, pp. 405-6, 408. 

9 Oadr al-Nu‘man, Kitāb Ifütah al-da'wa, ed. Farhat Dachraoui, Tunis 1975, p. 247 
(para. no. 223). 

? On this possibility see the discussion by Dachraoui in chapter four of the sec- 
ond part of his Califat fatimide, pp. 397—422, especially pp. 404—7. 
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of Abū Yazid and the years thereafter, the judge of (western) Tripoli. 
Near the beginning of the year 340/951, al-Mansür summoned him 
to take charge in Mansūriyya, replacing Zurara b. Ahmad who him- 
self had only recently succeeded (in 339/950—51) "Alī b. Abr Shu'ayb 
(or Abi Sufyan). Zurara, then over ninety, was sent to al-Mahdiyya 
instead.*! Al-Nu‘man describes his own assumption of the post in 
one of this works. There he implies that he was granted at the time 
jurisdiction over Oayrawan and other cities as well? But such a 
result seems unlikely.? In yet another of his books he includes the 
text of his appointment to the court of grievances, the mazālīm, in 
343/954 by the caliph al-Mu‘izz.** That decree, which, with respect 
to mazālim cases, clearly establishes his authority over all other juris- 
dictions, suggests that his own prior office was previously not con- 
sidered superior to that of the gadis in the other major cities.” And, 
as important as the mazalim was as a kind of appeals court, it did 
not confer on Oadi al-Nu'mān the rank of qàd? al-qudát. When he 
finally departed the Maghrib for Egypt in 363/973 with al-Mu'zz, 
he was only the gādī of the army, as he was to remain until his 
death later that year. 


21 Al-Maqrizi, Attāb al-Mugaffa al-kabir 1-8, ed. Muhammad al-Ya‘lawi, Beirut 
1991, vol. 2, p. 173. This information comes from the biography there of the caliph 
al-Mansür. See also Dachraoui, Califat fatimide, p. 408. 

? Qadi al-Nu'mān, Kitab al-Majālis wa-l-musayarát, eds. al-Habib al-Faqhi, Ibrahim 
Shabbüh and Muhammad al-Ya‘lawi, Tunis 1978, p. 348 (paragraph no. 181), 
trans. by Halm, Reich, pp. 302—4, trans., 340—41. 

* Madelung, “Treatise on the Imamate," p. 69, and idem, “Religious Policy of 
the Fatimids," p. 103. 

? Given in his ZKAtülaf usūl al-madhāhīb, ed. Sham'ūn T. Lokhandwalla, Simla 
1972, Arabic pp. 19—22, ed. Mustafa Ghalib, Beirut 1393/1973, pp. 46-51, English 
trans. Lokhandwalla, 52-58 and Ismail Poonawala, introduction to his (and Asaf 
A.A. Fyzee’s) translation of volume I, The Pillars of Islam. Volume I: Acts of Devotion 
and Religious Observances, New Delhi 2002, pp. xxvili—xxix. 

? This decree says about al-Nu'mān that the caliph “is satisfied with the dis- 
charge of your judicial duties in al-Mansüriyya and its districts...”—1.e. in al- 
Nu‘man’s previous jurisdiction. It continues, “Let your authority [now] prevail . . . in 
every case wherein the mazālim complaints are brought to you... Let no judge of 
al-Mahdiyya or Qayrawan appertain to himself any appeal from the Bedouins . . . The 
Commander of the Faithful has empowered every justice to look into the judicial 
matters of the city and its environs wherein he has been assigned. He should not 
transgress beyond the bounds of his jurisdiction (p. xxix).” A most interesting pro- 
vision in it states clearly that other judges “cannot entertain [matters] related to 
the friends (awlya’? = Ismailis, members of the dawa) of the Commander of the 
Faithful, or the [different] classes of his bondsmen, or any of the soldiery stationed 
in the capital.” All such matters go (now?) to al-Nu'mān; they cannot be taken 
before any other judge. 
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In the eighth/fifteenth century history of the Ismaili imams, the 
*Uyün al-akhbar, by the dāt Idris ‘Imad al-Din, Qadi al-Nu‘man’s 
stature has grown much higher.” There he is said to have been 
given control over both the judiciary and the dawa and that for the 
whole of the Fatimid empire." Although al-Nu‘man was certainly a 
dā, in addition to a gādī, and although he performed some of the 
functions of the dawa, such as reading weekly lessons to the faith- 
ful, he was not in charge of the dawa. Similarly, despite his high 
standing with al-Mu‘izz and his enormous prowess as a legal scholar 
whose works constitute the very foundation of Ismaili law, there is 
little or no evidence of his role in appointing judges and, beyond 
the mazalim, in regulating their activities. 


The Dawa in the Maghrib 


The dawa as a formal institution remains a mystery for much of this 
same period. Great numbers of dāīs appear to have operated both 
within the empire and abroad. We have the names of some of them. 
But the head of the dawa was not a dài al-du'āt, or at the least such 
a term is not in evidence. Rather he was the bab al-abwab.* Are we 
then to assume the two terms refer to the same or similar office? 
For the earliest years the most reliable report cites as the Bab a 
shadowy figure named Abū "Alī, about whom Ibn Hawqal, who was 
personally acquainted with the man’s son, adds that he had once 
long before gone by the name Hamdan Qarmat?—the famous leader 
of the Qarmatians during their earliest revolts in Iraq. This Abū "Alī 
died in 321/933 near the end of the reign of al-Mahdi and his son 
succeeded as the Bab, a rank he held thereafter until the time of 
the caliph al-‘Aziz. Nevertheless, it is hard to see how either the 
father or son actually ran the dawa.” Possibly the rank of Bab was 


* Tdris ‘Imad al-Din, ‘Uyiin al-akhbār, ed. Muhammad al-Yalāwī as Tārīkh al- 
khulafā” al-Fātimiyyīn bi-l-Maghrib. Al-Qism al-khāss min Kitab "Uyūn al-akhbar, Beirut 
1985. 

7 Edition Ya‘lawi, pp. 490 and 493. 

* Like dāī al-duGt, the term bab al-abwab does not translate readily into English, 
but literally it means door of doors or gate of gates. The Bab is thus the “door” 
or “gate” to the zmàm. 

? [bn Hawgal, Aitab Sūrat al-ard 1-2, ed. J.H. Kramers, Leiden 1938-39, p. 96; 
French trans. Gaston Wiet as Configuration de la terre 1-2, Paris 1964, p. 94. 

? Here it is especially important to see Wilferd Madelung, “Hamdan Qarmat 
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more spiritual than practical, a religious office without an adminis- 
trative responsibility. 


The Later Phase in Egypt: The Judiciary 


The evident confusion about a hierarchy of judges for North Africa 
and Sicily in the earlier period likely reflects the problem of which 
city a given source considers. Oayrawān was previously the leading 
city of the Maghrib and thus its gādī was most important. With the 
creation of, first, al-Mahdiyya and then al-Mansūriyya, Qayrawan 
no longer could as easily make that claim. Sources that cite the gādī 
of al-Mansūriyya as superior to the rest and list only the holder of 
that position as the presiding judge may indicate no more than that, 
his title notwithstanding. In the later Egyptian phase the situation 
would change, resulting in the elevation of the chief gādī to a posi- 
tion of true supremacy over all others. 

Still, initially, following the conquest, the Fatimids elected to retain 
the qàd? of Fustāt in place and recognize him as the judicial author- 
ity in Egypt. He was Abu Tahir al-Dhuhli, a Maliki. Although 
confirmed in office by the Fatimid general Jawhar, he was “ordered 
to rule according to the doctrine of the ahl al-bayt in matters of inher- 
itance, divorce and the new moon.’*! In other words, as in the 
Maghrib, even non-Ismaili judges had to accept certain points of 
Ismaili law, an accommodation more difficult for some than others.? 
Presumably by this time Qadi al-Nu'man's formulation of that law 
as conveyed in his Da@im al-Islam had become widely available and 
thus readily accessible even to non-Ismaili jurists. 


and the Dāī Abū ‘AIi,” in Proceedings of the 17th Congress of the UEAI [Union 
Européenne des arabisants et islamisants], eds. Wilferd Madelung et al., St. Petersburg 
1997, pp. 115-24. 

3! This information comes initially from the contemporary Egyptian historian Ibn 
Zūlāg as found now in Ibn Hajar's Raf‘ al-isr ‘an qudat Misr, ed. ‘Alt Muhammad 
“Umar, Cairo 1418/1998, p. 328 (bio. no. 171, pp. 325-30); French trans. of this 
biography by Mathieu Tillier in Vies des cadis de Misr (257/851-5 66/976). Extrait du 
Raf* al-isr “an qudàt Misr d'Ibn Hagar al-Asgalānī, Cairo 2002, pp. 173-82. 

* A judge in Barga once ruled against a man who subsequently complained that 
he had not followed the madhhab of the ahl al-bayt, to which charge the judge report- 
edly replied, “I would not rule according to their madhhab even if I were held by 
the hand." The authorities then brought him to Qayrawan, fastened his hand to 
a heavy plank and left him there to die. See al-Maqrizi, Muqaffá, biography of al- 
Mansür, no. 780, vol. 7, pp. 175-76. 
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There were, however, also restrictions on al-Dhuhli’s jurisdiction 
in other ways. From al-Mu‘izz’s arrival in Egypt, the mazalim was 
given to another judge, ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali Thawbān 
who had come with him.” Moreover, following the death of Qadi 
al-Nu‘man, his son ‘Ali b. al-Nu‘man began to supervise the judi- 
ciary, as if he and al-Dhuhli held a joint appointment. The notary 
witnesses, for example, were under ‘Ali, not al-Dhuhlī. In 365/975 
the new caliph al-‘Aziz added control of the mint and the mosques 
of Fustat and Cairo. Finally, because a paralysis in his side weak- 
ened al-Dhuhli, the caliph removed him from office, turning over 
full and sole responsibility for it to "Alī in 366/976.** 

According to Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani’s history of the judges of 
Egypt, "Alī b. al-Nu‘man was the first person in the Fatimid domain 
to have the title gādī al-gudāt, because the decree (syill) of his appoint- 
ment to office specified that all districts were under his control.? 
The office of chief judge in the sense implied by the title gādī al- 
gudāt or judge of judges suggests that the holder of it has the power 
to appoint subordinate judges. Both the term and that function were 
known elsewhere and much earlier. Already by the end of the 
second/eighth century such a position existed under the Abbasid 
caliph Hārūn al-Rashid. The first gādī al-qudat was Abū Ya‘qub b. 
Ya'qub (d. 182/798 or 183/799). The title itself had a pre-Islamic 
Sassanian counterpart: mobed mobedan. One report mentions that "Alī 
b. al-Nu‘man sent his own brother as his delegate to deal with Tinnīs, 
Damietta, al-Farama and other towns. The brother went to these 
places, arranged for a subordinate in each, and came back.? 
Nevertheless, the full extent of *Ali's authority is not clear. The wazir 
Ibn Killis, who both lectured on legal doctrine and composed a man- 
ual of it, perhaps out of a nascent sense of competition, appears, for 
example, to have supported a possible rival in Ibn Abi l-Minhal.? 


* Ibn Hajar, Raf‘ al-isr, bio. no. 94, pp. 199—200. 

** On ‘Ali’s career as well as those of the rest of his clan, see the pioneering 
study by Richard Gottheil, “A Distinguished Family of Fatimide Cadis (al-Nu‘man) 
in the Tenth Century," Journal of the American Oriental Society 27 (1906), pp. 217-96. 

* [bn Hajar, Raf‘ al-isr, bio. no. 147, p. 283. 

* See Emile Tyan, Histoire de l'organisation judiciaire en pays d'Islam, Leiden 1960, 
pp. 128-29. 

? [bn Hajar, Raf‘ al-isr, p. 283. 

* On the role of Ibn Killis here, see Ibn Hajar, Raf“ al-isr, pp. 283 and 425, 
and Michael Brett, The Rise of the Fatimids. The World of the Mediterranean and the Middle 
East in the Fourth Century of the Hijra, Tenth Century C.E., Leiden 2001, pp. 369-78, 
with more details on the activities of the Nu‘man clan. 
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The latter had been the gādī of al-Mansūrtyya following the depar- 
ture of the court. Later he asked to be allowed to come to Egypt, 
a request ultimately granted by the caliph al-‘Aziz in 368/979. Once 
there he was given the mazalim.* 

With the death in 374/984 of ‘Ali b. al-Nu‘man, his brother 
Muhammad moved into the same position.*” The latter's diploma of 
investiture appointed him to the regions of Misr, Alexandria, the 
Haramayn (Mecca and Madina), and the military districts (junds) of 
Syria." He was to control also prayer times, measures of gold and 
silver, inheritance, and weights." Despite the obvious degree of author- 
ity accorded him, it is still not certain that Muhammad b. al-Nu‘man 
was formally granted the title gādī al-qudat. That honor appears to 
have waited for his successor, al-Husayn b. "Alī, the grandson of al- 
Nu‘man, who became chief judge upon the death of his uncle in 
489/999. 

For the appointment of al-Husayn, Oalqashandi preserves the 
entire text of the decree of investiture, thus allowing for greater 
certainty about exactly what responsibilities his position included. He 
was to supervise the judges assigned to the regions of Egypt— 
specifically Cairo, Fustat, Alexandria and other districts—plus the 
Haramayn, the junds of Syria and the various districts of the Maghrib, 
in a word the whole of the Fatimid empire. Sicily is not mentioned 
but may have been at the time subsumed under the designation 
“Maghrib” (amāl al-Maghrib). In addition to the judiciary proper, he 
would control the mint (dar al-darb)," standardized measures (spar) and 
affairs of both congregational and regular mosques (amr al-jawami‘ 
wa-l-masajid). Al-Magrīzī's Itt‘Gz provides important supplemental 


* Al-Magrīzī, Iittāz, vol. 1, p. 247; idem, Mugaffa, bio. no. 630. The latter con- 
tains quite useful information on the appointment of judges in the Maghrib dur- 
ing and after the transfer of the court to Egypt. 

? Ibn Hajar, Raf“ al-isr, bio. no. 221, pp. 422-26. 

* On the appointment by the Fatimids of judges in Syria, see in general Thierry 
Bianquis, Damas et la Syrie sous la domination fatimide (359— 468/969-1076). Essai 
d'interpretation de chroniques Arabes médiévales 1—2, Damascus 1986-89, pp. 339-49; al- 
Magrīzī, Ittiāz, vol. 1, pp. 217, 223. 

? As noted by Ibn Hajar, Raf‘ al-isr, p. 422. 

5 Al-Qalqashandi, Aitab Subh al-a'sha fi sinā'at al-insha@’, Cairo 1913-19, vol. 10, 
pp. 384-88. 

" Cf. the Buyid Ghd appointing ‘Abd al-Jabbar, gādī al-qudat of Rayy, Qazwin, 
Qumm and other cities, which also specifies that he look after the mint and weights 
and measures, in Rasā tl al-sahib b. Abbad, ed. ‘Abd al-Wahhab ‘Azzam and Shawgī 
Dayf, Cairo 1966. Suggested by Michael Bates. 

5 Vol. 2, p. 23. 
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information about the persons al-Husayn selected for many of the 
positions subordinate to his authority: for Fustat; or for Cairo, which 
was given to Malik b. Sa‘id al-Fariqi; or those to hear cases should 
he himself be absent, one among them being Ibn Abi l-Awwam; 
various clerks; the overseer of the mint; and more. Two of these 
men, al-Fārigī and Ibn Abi l--Awwam, later rose themselves to become 
the gādī al-qudat. 


The Dà'i al-du'at 


Al-Maqrizi also claims that this same al-Husayn was the first to hold 
the title da^ al-duāt and that by decree (sgil)." If, by this title, he 
refers to the preparing and reading of weekly homilies to the Ismaili 
community, that was done as well by his predecessors back to al- 
Nu‘man himself. What may be different is the added responsibility 
of directing the dawa in general, both within the empire and abroad. 
But about that our information is scant. Presumably al-Hasan, the 
son of Abū "Alī, had died by this time; and it appears quite rea- 
sonable to assume that one of these chief gadis succeeded him as 
chief da‘t. From al-Husayn onward, however, it is clear; the two 
offices were held by the same person for the next sixteen years. 
With the fall of al-Husayn in 394/1004 (he was executed and his 
corpse burned in 395/1004), his first cousin and long-time rival 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Muhammad b. al-Nu'mān rose to the position, only 
to lose it himself in 398/1008 (he was put to death three years later). 
His successor was the same Malik b. Sa‘id al-Fariqi, who had been 
the gādī of Cairo under his predecessors. The first from outside the 
clan of al-Nu‘man, Malik was a favorite of the caliph and was 
extremely active in pursuit of his duties both as chief judge and as 
head of the dawa. He increased, for example, the number of weekly 
sessions of instruction in Ismaili doctrine (the majlis al-hikma) to five. 


46 


Al-Magrīzī reports in his Mugaffā (bio. no. 1253) that al-Husayn had his own 
brother Abu l-Mundhir al-Nu‘man supervise the mint and the weights and mea- 
sures and that the brother was also his deputy for judicial matters in Alexandria 
and its dependencies. 

+ Al-Magrīzī, Itt’Gz, vol. 2, p. 49. Cf. Bianguis, Damas et la Syrie, p. 273. 

* Nuwayrī, Nihdyat al-arab fi funūn al-adab. Al-fuz? al-thāmin wa-l-ishrūn, eds. 
Muhammad Muhammad Amin and Muhammad Hilmi Muhammad Ahmad, Cairo 
1992, no. 28, p. 180. 
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But he, too, like his three predecessors, eventually ran afoul of the 
tmām, al-Hakim, and was himself put to death in 405/1014 for rea- 
sons that are no where clearly explained.” 

With this event, this series of joint appointments to the judiciary 
and the dawa ended. As natural as it had been for the same per- 
son to function in both capacities, it is not certain that there ever 
was a policy of combining them. After a brief hiatus in late 405/1014, 
al-Hakim soon decided to accept the suggestion of one of his trusted 
advisors and appointed Ahmad Ibn Abi l-Awwáàm to the position 
of gadi al-qudàt.? Neither the advisor nor Ibn Abi l--Awwàm were 
Ismaili, a fact that did not preclude the one from offering advice 
nor the other from assuming the supreme judicial office. The latter 
had already served in subordinate legal positions for many years. 
His general qualifications were never in doubt. But, as a Hanafi,’' 
he obviously could not direct the Ismaili dawa. For his role as judge, 
by contrast, the government needed only to stipulate that he rule in 
accord with Ismaili doctrine when and where it applied. Four experts 
were to sit in his court for consultation in such cases. Otherwise his 
appointment as outlined in the summary of his decree is much the 
same as his recent predecessors.? Like them he controlled the mint, 
for example, prayer times and the khutba (the Friday sermon); like 
them he was to administer the judiciary of all the regions of the 
empire (including by name Sicily, with one curious exception: Palestine, 
which was, for reasons not known, given to another judge and thereby 
specifically excluded. 


The cause is reported to have been Malik's visits to the house of Sitt al-Mulk, 
al-Hakim's sister, complicity with whom the imām regarded as treason in some man- 
ner. On Malik b. Sa‘td and his family in general, see the study (with more details) 
by Walker, “Another Family of Fatimid Chief Oadis. The al-lariqis," Journal of 
Druse Studies 1 i (2000), pp. 49—69. Add to the information given there, the killing 
by al-Hakim, in 391, of his tutor Sa‘td b. Sa‘id al-Fariqi, the brother of Malik; al- 
Magrīzī, Jitfáz, vol. 2, p. 42. 

5 An exact date is given by Nuwayrī, .Vihayat al-arab, vol. 28, p. 202. 

? He was not a Ķanbalī, as claimed by Ibn Hajar (and repeated by many includ- 
ing myself in earlier writings). The editor of the 1998 edition of the Raf“ al-isr has 
corrected the text (see p. 71, n. 2) on the basis of additional information. Al-Maqrizi 
set the record straight in his Mugaffā, bio. no. 584, pp. 603-4. For the details and 
other sources on this problem see Gary Leiser, *Hanbalism in Egypt before the 
Mamláks," Studia Islamica 54 (1981), pp. 159—60. It is also of interest that this man's 
nephew, who was likewise Hanafi, later became ģgādī al-qudat in 453-54 (Ibn Hajar, 
Raf“ al-isr, p. 75), where it specifies that he was given in addition to the judiciary 
the mazalim, the mint, prayers, the khutba, and pious foundations (akbās). 

? Al-Maqrizi, Mugaffa, bio. no. 584. 
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Having taken care of the judiciary, al-Hakim turned to the da‘wa, 
the direction of which he had let lapse. His choice here was a promi- 
nent agent of his, Khatkin al-Dayf, a member, it seems, of a corps 
of adyāf who served possibly as a kind of paramilitary.’ Khatkin’s 
previous career"—he was twice Fatimid governor of Damascus, for 
example—did not fit that of most dāīs. He was neither a preacher 
nor a teacher. His two predecessors had composed a great number 
of their own weekly lectures and for both men the Druze sacred 
writings, the Ras@il al-Hikma, actually cite specific numbered exam- 
ples, thereby indicating apparently that collections of their writings 
were in circulation.” From the period of Khatkin’s supervision of 
the da‘wa, we have as well a number of important works by the great 
dāt Hamid al-Din al-Kirmānī, who spent time in Egypt at this junc- 
ture, quite likely at the invitation of Khatkin, the support of whom 
Kirmānī credits. But, despite not composing or perhaps not even 
reading his own writings in the weekly sessions, Khatkin was clearly 
the dat al-duGt. It was he who ran the affairs of the dawa. 

And Khatkin was evidently quite effective. Beginning in 408/1017—18 
or slightly before, the dawa had to confront a series of challenges to 
its authority raised by the leaders of various groups that later became 
the Druze. For a while the threat was serious but the dawa survived 
this rebellion against its control eventually. Khatkin must have played 
a major part. Two of the five arch-villains in the Druze hierarchy 
are Khatkin, as the dāī al-du'üt, and Ibn Abi l-Awwaàm,?? as the 
gādī al-gudāt, both of whom were responsible in part for the sup- 
pression of the earliest Druze and their prophet and messiah Hamza 
b. ‘Ali. Druze doctrine thus confirms Khatkin’s role. 

At the moment of al-Hakim’s disappearance in 411/1021, both 
men continued to hold office, Ibn Abi l--Awwaàm in fact until his 
death in 418/1027. The fate of Khatkin is less certain. However, in 
414/1023—24, Qasim b. "Abd al-‘Aziz, great grandson of Oadi al- 


5 On the adyāf see Walker, “The Ismaili Dawa in the Reign of the Fatimid 
Caliph al-Hakim,” Journal of the American Research Center in Egypt 30 (1993), pp. 161-82, 
168-70. 

5 On the career of Khatkin see Walker, “Da‘wa,” p. 170. 

* For ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, see Rasa il al-hikma, Beirut 1984, no. 70 (p. 605), citing his 
117 and 129th majlis, and no. 74 (pp. 670 and 674), citing his 110th, 125th and 
126th majlis. For al-Fariqi, see Rasa@il, no. 42 (p. 331), citing the 144th, no. 69 
(p. 589), citing his 140th, and no. 74 (p. 669), citing his 7th majlis. 

°° Druze references to the gādī Ibn Abi |-‘Awwam occur in Rasā”d in nos. 9 
(p. 79) and 18 (p. 197). 
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Nu‘man, took charge of the dawa” and that implies that Khatkin 
was no longer around. In 418/1027 Qasim added to his responsi- 
bilities the judiciary, although barely a year later he was removed 
from it (but not also from the datwa).”* Qasim by several accounts 
had little talent and gained his high positions almost exclusively 
because of his distinguished forebears. Still he managed to hang on 
to the leadership of the dawa without interruption until 441/1049, 
some twenty-seven years in all. Moreover, the judiciary eventually 
came back to him as well. In between it belonged to ‘Abd al-Hakim 
b. Šaīd al-Fārigī, a brother of Malik. Like the clan of al-Nu‘man, 
the al-Fariqis themselves constituted a family of gadis, four more of 
whom were to occupy the post of gādī al-gudāt in the period from 
450/1058 to 466/1074.?? ‘Abd al-Hakim fell prey to his own venal- 
ity in regard to the inheritance of an orphan girl in his charge; he 
was accordingly removed from office when that scandal became pub- 
lic in 427/1036.% 

The role of whole families in the judiciary is notable especially 
over the first century of Fatimid rule from Egypt, less so for the 
dawa although that impression may stem from the lack of sufficient 
evidence in the latter case. The involvement of Oadi al-Nu‘man’s 
many descendants 1s only the most obvious example. That of the al- 
Fànqis is another. And their grip on various offices extended to 
many regional and subordinant positions that are less apparent in 
the surviving historical record than that of the chief gadis. As but 
one example in the year 414/1023, Mālik's son Abu |-Faraj was 
appointed gādī of the eastern Nile Delta city of Tinnis.?' Nor is this 
period likely to have been exceptional in this regard. Evidence from 
the Maghrib and from much later in. Egypt suggest that various 


`% The date is supplied by Ibn al-Dawādārī, Kanz al-durar wa jami‘ al-ghurar. Al- 
Juz al-sadis, al-Durra al-mudiyya fi akhbar al-dawla al-fatimiyya, ed. Salah al-Din al- 
Munajjid, Cairo 1380/1961, vol. 6, p. 317; Heinz Halm, “Der Tod Hamzas, des 
Begriinders der drusischen Religion,” in Egypt and Syria in the Fatimid, Ayyubid and 
Mamluk Eras II, eds. U. Vermeulen and D. de Smet, Louvain 1998, pp. 105-13, 
p. 109. 

8 After precisely one year, two months, and twenty days according to Ibn Hajar 
(Raf* al-isr, p. 308), bio. no. 163, pp. 307-8. 

5 For details—full names and dates with a genealogical chart—see the study of 
the al-Fariqis by Walker cited above n. 49. 

® See also the entry on him in Ibn Hajar, Raf* al-isr, bio. no. 101, pp. 208-9. 

5! Al-Musabbihi, Akhbar Misr, pt. 1, eds. Ayman Fu'ad Sayyid and Thierry Bianquis, 
Cairo, 1978, p. 3 (f. 132b). 
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members of the same family frequently held posts in the judiciary 
either from one generation to the next or simultaneously.” 


Al-Yazur and al-Mwayyad 


The next major event in the evolution of these two offices was the 
acquisition of both by al-Hasan b. "Alī al-Yāzūrī in 441/1050, replac- 
ing Qasim. Al-Yazuri commenced his phenomenal rise to power as 
an overseer of the queen mother's estates. From there he obtained 
appointments as chief justice and chief dāt and finally slightly later 
as wazīr. He was the first to hold all three simultaneously. No wazir 
before him, including the quite powerful figures, Ibn Killis and al- 
Jarjarā'ī, had control of either judiciary or dawa. Yet it is unlikely 
that one person could manage what until then had been three sep- 
arate portfolios, each with its own bureaucracy and various lesser 
offices. Certainly, then, al-Yāzūrī, whose exact qualifications for either 
the judiciary or the dawa remain in doubt—was he even actually 
Ismaili?—had to delegate day to day authority to others.” For the 
dawa he often turned to al-Mwayyad fi |-Dīn al-Shirazi, a multi- 
talented dāt recently arrived from Iran, who would ultimately suc- 
ceed his boss as da^; al-du'āt in 450/1059 after a lengthy period of 
subordinate service. 

Al-Yāzūrī's direction of the three branches of government was, in 
general, highly successful, a high-water mark of Fatimid achievement. 
The triumphal capture of Baghdad by al-Basasiri in 450/1058 on 
behalf of the Fatimids was a part of his program. Al-Mu'ayyad had 
played a major role in the endeavor, acting for al-Yāzūrī. But the 
wazir did not survive the internal attacks against him. He succumbed 
to them in 450/1058 and was executed that same year, his fall lead- 
ing to one of the most chaotic periods in Fatimid history. From 
450/1058 until the advent of Badr al-Jamālī in 466/1074, the gov- 
ernment moved from one crisis to the next. One scholar estimates 
that during those years there were fifty-four different appointments 


5? Much more work needs to be done to collect all the available data which, 
however, certainly exists, most notably but not exclusively in Ibn Hajar’s Raf“ al- 
isr. 

55 There is a biography of him in Ibn Hajar, Raf“ al-isr, bio. no. 54, pp. 129-34; 
also another fairly long in al-Magrīzī's al-Muqaffá, vol. 3, pp. 366—408 (no. 1188). 
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to the wazirate and forty-two to the office of chief gādī.** Many 
involved the reappointment at various times of the same man: Ahmad 
b. ‘Abd al-Hakim al-Fariqi, on four separate occasions; "Abd al- 
Hakim b. Wahb al-Maliji, at least eight times.” Only the dawa 
remained under relatively stable direction; al-Mu’ayyad, once in office, 
suffered less. He lost his position in 454/1062,° perhaps another 
time, but otherwise continued throughout as head of the dawa. 

Most significantly, for al-Mu’ayyad’s appointment to lead the dawa 
in 450/1059, we have the text of the decree issued on the occasion. 
It appears to be the only example of its kind to reach us. It reviews 
carefully the new da‘ al-du'át's background and previous service and 
it provides as well some sense of what were the duties of the office. 
Another, also preserved, applies to his reinstatement following a brief 
demotion and exile in 454/1062. 


ĉ Ayman Fu'ad Sayyid in his introduction to his edition of Ibn al-Tuwayr's 
Nuzhat al-muglatayn fi akhbār al-dawlatayn, Beirut/Stuttgart 1992, p. *70. 

® On al-Malījī, see Ibn Hajar, Raf* al-isr, bio. no. 102, pp. 209-10, and Ibn 
Muyassar, Akhbar Misr, ed. Ayman Fu'ād Sayyid as al-Muntagā min akhbar Misr, Cairo 
1981, p. 18. One report about him states specifically that in 453/1061 for his sec- 
ond appointment he was also given the mazálim and all the other functions appur- 
tenant to the judiciary, namely prayer, the khutba, and all else, except the dawa. In 
fact, although this man was an Ismaili, I have found no evidence that he was ever 
given the dawa. On him see al-Maqrizi, Iittāz vol. 2, pp. 251, 261, 262, 264, 268, 
270, 271, 274, 276. His son later became a judge under al-Musta‘li; see JtiGz, 
vol. 3, p. 28; Ibn Hajar, Raf‘ al-isr, p. 364. 

?* For this interval we have a record of appointment to the dawa of one of the 
al-Fariqis. As well al-Hasan b. Majalli b. Asad b. Abr Kudayna al-Muradi, who 
was appointed qádi on several occasions, the first of which occurred in 455/1063, 
is noted as holding simultaneously, however briefly, the wazirate, the judiciary and 
the dawa in 464/1071 (Ibn Hajar, Raf“ al-isr, bio. no. 56, p. 136; Ibn Muyassar, 
Akhbar Misr, p. 38). If so it would constitute at least the second time that al-Mu'ayyad 
lost it. 

5 The Arabic texts of these two sjills are preserved in volume seven of ‘Imad 
al-Din Idris’ "Uyūn al-akhbār, ed. by Ayman Fu'ad Sayyid in The Fatimids and their 
Successors in Yaman. The History of an Islamic Community, London/New York 2002, pp. 
76-82. Bazat-Tahera Qutbuddin included both as an appendix to her earlier study 
of al-Mu'ayyad's poetry entitled A/-Mwayyad fi al-Din al-Shīrāzī. Founder of a New 
Tradition of Fatimid Dawa Poetry, PhD dissertation, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1999. There she provides a translation and a photographic fascimile of a ms. 
that was not consulted by Sayyid. Other mss. are available as well. From them it 
is clear that Sayyid misread the date of the second of the two in Idris’s work (p. 82 
of the Arabic) as 455. The correct date is 450. Thus, as they appear in this text, 
what Idris presents as the “second” appointment (pp. 79—82) is actually the first 
and what he puts first (pp. 77—79) is in fact the second from 454 when al-Mu'ayyad 
was recalled from a short exile and reappointed dā al-du@t. 
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Badr al-famālī and the Era of Miltary Wazīrs 


The coming of Badr al-Jamālī in 466/1074 altered permanently the 
structure of the Fatimid state. Although he himself was to hold a 
position of supreme authority, a virtual dictator, his rank remained 
that of a wazir, and he was always theoretically subservient to the 
imam-caliph. In actuality he and those who occupied the same office 
over the next century were formally titled amir al-juyiish, “Commander 
of the Armies.” The term wazir fell out of favor and remained there- 
after an informal designation. But, with respect to the two offices 
under discussion here, the amir al-juyiish simply subsumed them as 
part of his overall authority. The exact steps in this process are, 
however, not quite clear. As long as al-Mu’ayyad was alive and able 
to function as chief of the dawa, Badr did not claim control of that 
position. Nevertheless, one report indicates that already in 466/1074, 
he took over the judiciary, appointing on his own behalf a gādī al- 
gudāt, who, despite the title, was beholden to Badr directly. Four 
years later, al-Mu'ayyad died. Until shortly before his death, inscrip- 
tions and other evidence show that Badr did not have a title that 
gave him control of the dawa. Only when al-Mu'ayyad's approaching 
death was obvious did Badr add the titles “Guarantor of the Judges 
of Muslims and Guide of the Missionaries of the Believers (kafil gudāt 
al-muslimin and hadi du*āt al-mu”minīn), thereby asserting his own direct 
authority over both the judiciary and the da*wa.? The exact mean- 
ing of either title, however, remains uncertain, as does its function. 
Nevertheless, henceforth, these two offices were under the control of 
the amir al-juyüsh, who had thus from then onward apparently taken 
full charge of them both. 

Note, however, that the various amirs of this highest rank—the 
amir al-juyüsh —although most often possessing in practice complete 
dictatorial powers, nonetheless did not themselves claim the titles 
gādī al-qudat or da‘t al-duG@t. Later medieval writers might informally 


* That man was Abū Yalā Hamza b. al-Husayn b. Ahmad al-Irgī, see Ibn 
Hajar, Raf‘ al-isr, bio. no. 67, pp. 146-48. On the name see the editor's notes. Al- 
Magrīzī's /ítfáz (vol. 2, p. 313) mistakenly gives his nisba as al-Fārigī. See Ayman 
Fu'àd Sayyid, edition of Ibn Muyassar, Akhbar Misr, p. 40; Ibn al-Dawādārī, Kanz 
al-durar, p. 400. Magrīzī provides a bio. of this man’s son, Mugaffa, no. 2173. 

5? On the timing of his use of these titles, see Ayman Fu’ad Sayyid, edition of 
Ibn al-Tuwayr's Nuzhat, introduction pp. 46—47. Badr did not have them prior to 
30 Dhu l-Oa'da 470/June 1078; al-Mu'ayyad died in Shawwal/May. 
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state that these military wazirs were one or the other or both, but 
the exact title of the amir al-juyūsh in this regard refers to him as 
kafil “guarantor” and as hadi “guide”, terms that place him above 
but not necessarily directly in either the judiciary or the dawa. He 
would accordingly govern the affairs of both by assigning subordi- 
nates to the task. Thus the old office of gādī al-qudat and dā al- 
duāt were not done away with simply by the advent of military 
control. Eventually, if not immediately, they reemerged or, perhaps, 
simply continued without the same degree of independence and thus 
public notice. 

The reign of Badr al-Jamālī, which proved critical for the conti- 
nuity of the Fatimid state, is so poorly documented by surviving evi- 
dence or historical reporting that we cannot verify exactly what 
happened to the positions of chief gādī and chief dāt after 470/1078 
(the death of al-Mu'ayyad). From then until 487/1094, the end of 
Badr's rule, we have no names for the post of dāt and only a few 
for gādī. The situation is hardly better for the reign of the caliphs 
al-Musta‘li and the first two decades under al-Amir, when, as the 
amir al-juyūsh, Badr’s son, al-Afdal, exercised the same iron-fisted con- 
trol over the government as had the father. But, with the murder 
of al-Afdal in 515/1121, a semblance of the old order returned. 
Likewise information from the chronicles begins to flow again. Does 
that indicate that we simply lack the evidence we need from the 
previous forty-five years (470/1078—515/1121)? And that, if it were 
available, we could readily account for the continuity of the two 
offices and explain how both functioned over the intervening period? 
At the moment we have no way to tell. 

Nonetheless, from 515/1121 until the final collapse of the Fatimid 
dynasty in 567/1171, the list of holders of both ranks is reasonably 
complete. Six individuals in that period also occupied both posi- 
tions at one time or another. Four of them received an appointment 
to the two offices in combination, notably Abu l-Thurayya Najm b. 
Jafar, from 526/1132 to 528/1134, Isma‘il b. Salama al-Juljūlī,”' 
from 534/1140 to 543/1148, Hibat Allah b. ‘Abd Allah b. Kamil, 
from 549/1154 to 559/1163, and al-Hasan b. ‘Abd Allah b. "Alī b. 


"On the dawa in this matter sce Ayman Fu’ad Sayyid, introduction, Ibn al- 
Tuwayr, Nuzhat, pp. 75-78. 

? His biography in al-Magrīzī, Mugaffā, vol. 2, no. 745; Ibn Hajar, Raf* al-isr, 
bio. no. 38, pp. 84-86. 
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Salama, who was known as Ibn al-‘Uris, in 559/1163. Several returned 
to the post of chief qàd? at least once. The chief dā'ī from 517/1123 
to 525/1131 served briefly as gādī the following year (in 526/1132). 
Al-Juljūlī was already chief dā when he was given the judiciary and 
he continued as such after he lost it. At the very end two men in 
particular were locked in an intense rivalry for these positions: Ibn 
‘Abd al-Qawi b. al-Jalīs and al-Hasan b. "Alī b. Salama (Ibn al- 
‘Uris). If one was appointed to one of the posts the other would 
conspire either for the other office or to unseat his opponent. They 
each held one of the positions at the end. Two years later in 569/1174 
both were arrested by Saladin (Salah al-Din), the new Ayyubid ruler, 
for complicity in an attempt to restore the Fatimids. He ordered 
them both hung, crucified, and, in response to their long-standing 
personal quarrels, buried together in the same grave.” 

The responsibilities of both offices, as revealed by various reports 
from the period, indicate that it had not changed in any significant 
way If at all. The chief gādī continued to control the mint, for exam- 
ple, a fact of great interest and some amazement to later Ayyubid 
and Mamluk era historians. ‘They were favorably impressed by the 
stability of Fatimid coinage and credited the role of the gādī in keep- 
ing it so.” Other Islamic governments, especially later, did not turn 
over to the qàd? this kind of authority. For the dawa we have a 
description by the contemporary Ibn al-Tuwayr of the duties of the 
chief dāī, of his drafting the weekly lecture on doctrine, producing 
a neat copy for the caliph’s signature, and his reading of the lesson 
to an audience of Ismaili faithful who came forward afterward to be 
touched on the head by that same signature." What Ibn al-Tuwayr 
reports about this aspect of the dawa in late Fatimid times matches 


? See their biographies in Ibn Hajar, Raf“ al-isr: on Ibn al-‘Uris, biography 
no. 53, pp. 128-29; on Ibn al-Jalis, biography no. 100, pp. 206-7. 

7? Al-Oalqashandi, Subh al-a'shá, vol. 3, pp. 461—2 and note; vol. 10, pp. 384-88; 
al-Maqrizi, Itttāz, vol. 2, pp. 23, 106; Ahitat, musawwada, pp. 278-9 (a section 
specifically devoted to *mentioning those who were appointed to supervise the mint 
in the days of the Fatimid caliphs”). Cf. Tyan, Histoire, pp. 410-12. A judge, Abu 
l-Hajjaj Yusuf, who was appointed gādī al-qudat by the wazir al-Ma'mün in 516/1123, 
is specifically granted in his decree of investiture authority over the judiciary plus 
prayer, the khutba, the bureau for pious foundations, and the mint. See Ayman 
Fu'àd Sayyid, notes to his edition of Ibn Muyassar’s Akhbar Misr. 

™ For a translation of this passage see Walker, “Fatimid Institutions of Learning,” 
Journal of the American Research Center in Egypt 34 (1997), p. 185 n. 27. 
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more or less an account of similar sessions from well over a century 
earlier as reported by al-Musabbihi from the reign of al-Hakim.” 


Conclusions 


A comparison of the form and function of these two positions over 
the final decades of Fatimid rule with an earlier period under the 
same dynasty in Egypt suggests little or no fundamental changes over 
the intervening years. Given the general decline of their power and 
the occurrence of two major schisms in the Ismaili movement as a 
whole, the continuation of both up to the fall of the Fatimid dynasty 
is remarkable. The dawa, though administering to a shrinking con- 
gregation, apparently fulfilled its purpose to the very end. The dāt 
al-dua@t continued to have high rank in the state, only slightly less 
than that of the chief gādī. But, looking for a similar position in the 
North African phase of Fatimid government much earlier, reveals 
an important contrast. Until the caliphate moved to Egypt, there 
had been no office of precisely the same kind. In the Maghrib, 
although the title itself had been used, there had existed no judge 
of judges as a super gādī with authority over all the others in the 
realm. Despite his great prestige and closeness to the caliphs, Oadr 
al-Nu‘man never held such a lofty position. He was the chief judge 
in respect to the Ismaili community there, but only for the Ismailis. 
The Malikis in particular, who constituted the majority, had their 
own gādīs. 

On the question of who, aside from the imam, controlled the 
dawa, the matter is not as clear. If it was the bab al-abwāb, an obscure 
office that may have been more of a spiritual rank than a govern- 
ment office, it remains hard to follow its development into the later 
position of da^: al-duGt, if that is what happened. Most likely, the 
post of chief da^, in the sense of an administrative wing of the cen- 
tral government, began as an imitation of that of chief gādī when 
he became the qàd: al-qudat in the full sense. It was thus no accident 
that the first holders of such an office, the sons and grandsons of 


? Both reports appear together in al-Maqrizi's Ahitat, vol. 2, pp. 305-8. For more 
details see Walker, “Fatimid Institutions of Learning,” pp. 182-86. 
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al-Nu‘man, were also chief gadis. However, for that to have happened, 
the wide net of the da'wa in territories far beyond the Fatimid empire, 
which had until then been tightly organized on a principle of a hier- 
archy of ranks and gradations of authority, would have had to become 
subservient to a bureau of the state. Given its previous importance 
as the engine of the movement, both before the establishment of the 
state and presumably afterward, that it came to have a status less 
than that of either gādī or wazīr is therefore curious. One possible 
answer derives from the Ismaili concept of “muslim” (muslim) and 
“believer” (mu^min). Muslims are all members of the Islamic community; 
believers are only that portion of it that accept the authority of "Alī 
as the sole legitimate successor to the Prophet and of his descen- 
dants, the imams of the Fatimid-Ismaili line. In Badr al-Jamālīs titles 
kafil gudāt al-muslimin and hadi du'āt al-mwminin, the same distinction 
is made. Judges hold authority over Muslims, all Muslims, the broader 
and more inclusive category, while dá 7s administer to the needs of 
the community of true believers, a much smaller but more select 
group within the larger body of Islam. Strictly from the viewpoint 
of a believer, the chief dā is more important than the chief gādī; 
quite possibly in this respect he holds higher authority, even with 
regard to questions involving the application of law. But, for the 
common citizen of the Fatimid empire, non-Muslims and especially 
non-Ismaili Muslims, the gādī remained, in part because of the greater 
numbers of those who required what he provided, more important. 
Most inhabitants of the realm never accepted the dawa and they 
had no dealings with the dā. 

A second answer, one not necessarily incompatible with the first, 
is that the office of dāt al-du'āt is not the same as that of bab al- 
abwab and that therefore they are not to be confused or confounded. 
This explanation is that of the modern Ismailis, particularly of the 
Tayyibīs, who insist that the 6a) was all along the spiritual director 
of the dawa, acting for the mdm and holding a status second only 
to him.” In their view the da^ al-duGt is merely a state functionary, 
a kind of civil administrator for those affairs of the dawa that required 
a quasi-public governmental agency. Conveniently, al-Mu’ayyad, who 


© Reiterated by University of Chicago colleague Bazat-Tahera Qutbuddin in pri- 
vate conversations. She is currently gathering the evidence for this view as expressed 
in the earliest of the Tayyibī writings in the Yemen, which thus trace it back at 
least to the immediate post-Fatimid period. 
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holds an exalted position as a kind of patron saint among Tayyibī 
Ismailis, is considered by them to have been both. He was the bad, 
spiritual head of the dawa, and at the same time dāt al-du'àt. Not 
so someone like al-Yāzūrī, who was, according to this view, never 
the bab. Admittedly, the evidence for the activities of the da‘wa 1s 
harder to come by than for the judiciary and thus many questions 
about it remain unanswered. Nevertheless, as useful as this distinc- 
tion might be in explaining certain discrepancies, much of the data 
does not support it. More likely it constitutes a later doctrinal read- 
justment designed to ensure the highest possible status for the supreme 
dāt during the absence of the mdm as occurred for the Tayyibis 
after their imam al-Tayyib (and his line) had disappeared. 
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FORMS AND FUNCTIONS OF ‘LICENCES TO TRANSMIT” 
(IJĀZAS) IN 18TH-CENTURY-IRAN: ‘ABD ALLAH 
AL-MUSAWI AL-JAZA'IRI AL-TUSTART'S 
(1112-73/1701-59) IJÀZA KABĪRA 


Sabine Schmidtke 


Social aspects of the transmission of knowledge have come into the 
focus of scholarship in recent years, yet we are still far from hav- 
ing a comprehensive picture, even for specific periods and areas, of 
the elements that made up the successful career and posthumous 
reputation of a scholar. Among these elements are different types of 
documents, whose significance varies over time and space; they include 
certificates of audition (samā'āt) noted on the margins, at the begin- 
ning or end of manuscripts? and autobiographical reports about a 
scholar's studies that circulated as fahrasa, mashyakha (mashikha), barnā- 
maj, thabat or mujam.* One of the most variegated types is the yaza, 


! See, e.g., the studies by Jonathan Berkey (The Transmission of Knowledge in Medieval 
Cairo. A Social History of Islamic Education, Princeton 1992), Michael Chamberlain 
(Knowledge and Social Practice in Medieval Damascus, 1190—1350, Cambridge 1994), Stefan 
Leder (“Charismatic Scripturalism. The Hanbali Maqdisis of Damascus,” Der Islam 
74 (1997), pp. 279—304), and Daphna Ephrat (A Learned Society in a Period of Transition. 
The Sunni ‘Ulame of Eleventh-Century Baghdad, Albany 2000). 

? See, e.g., Stefan Leder, *Hērerzertifikate als Dokumente für die islamische 
Lehrkultur des Mittelalters," in Urkunden und Urkundenformulare im Klassischen Altertum 
und in den orientalischen Kulturen, ed. Raif Georges Khoury, Heidelberg 1999, pp. 147— 
66; idem, “Eine neue Quelle zur Stadtgeschichte von Damaskus. Zur Alltagsgeschichte 
der Haditwissenschaft," in Supplement XI der Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft (26. Deutscher Orientalistentag Leipzig 1995), Stuttgart 1998, pp. 268-79; 
idem, Spoken word and written text. Meaning and social significance of the Institution of Riwāya, 
Tokyo 2002, pp. 5f£; Stefan Leder, Yasin Muhammad al-Sawwas and Ma’min al- 
Sāģarģī, Mu‘gam al-samā'āt al-dimasqwya. Les certificats d'audition à Damas 550—750h./ 
1155-1349, Damascus 1996; idem, Recueil de documents facsimilés des certificats d’audition 
à Damas 550—750h./ 1155-1349. Muğam al-samá'at al-dimasqiyya, Damascus 2000. For 
further references, see Adam Gacek, The Arabic Manuscript Tradition. A Glossary of 
Technical Terms and Bibliography, Leiden 2001, pp. 216-19. 

* For autobiographical reports of a scholar's studies, see Charles Pellat, “Fahrasa,” 
in The Encyclopaedia of Islam. New Edition, vol. 2, pp. 743—44; ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Ahwānī, 
“Kutub baramy al-*ulama? fī l-Andalus," Majallat mahad al-makhtitat al-‘arabiyya 1 1 
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or, more specifically the yazat al-riwaya, the ‘license to transmit’. The 
recipient, or recipients (mwjāz, pl. mujāzūn), is authorized by the issuer 
(mujīz) to transmit to others the contents specified in the gaza. They 
can refer to one or several works, or to a whole body of works that 
is either precisely specified or only cursorily hinted at. The dividing 
line between one type of certificate and another is often blurred. If 
the authorization to transmit follows teaching of the mujāz by the 
mujīz, for example, this is called gázat al-sama or yazat al-qira@a, 
according to the kind of instruction. Similarly, the description of the 
course of one’s studies can form part of an yaza.* It appears that 
what was originally an oral authorization came more and more to 
be documented in writing and formalized in structure and termi- 
nology in parallel with the growing dominance of the written word 
and the growing institutionalization of the scholarly culture. Besides 
the license to transmit that was issued for specified texts, there were 
text-independent zāzāt not tied to specific contents or texts. Because 
of their generally large scope, such documents often no longer 
appeared in the margins or at the beginning or end of other texts, 
but themselves became autonomous texts, sometimes in the form of 
books, often with their own titles? The contents authorized to be 
transmitted were usually comprehensive, frequently comprising the 
whole literature of a certain scholarly tradition (yaza kabīra or yaza 
amma). 


(1374/1955), pp. 91-120; Jacqueline Sublet, Les maitres et les études de deux tradition- 
istes de l'éboque mamelouke. Al-Mashyakha al-Basima lil-Qibübi wa Fatima de Ibn Hajar al- 
"Asqalani. Etude analytique, Damascus 1967; Georges Vajda, “La transmission de la 
mašyaha (Asnd l-magásid wa-a‘dab al-mawārid) d'Ibn al-Bubarr d'aprés le manuscrit 
Reisülküttab 262 de la Bibliothèque Süleymaniye d’Istanbul,” Rivista degli studi ori- 
entali 48 (1973-74), pp. 5574. See also Devin J. Stewart, “Capital, Accumulation, 
and the Islamic Academic Biography," Edeb»át 7 (1997), pp. 345-62, esp. 345-46. 

* For studies about this genre, see Gacek, Arabic Manuscript Tradition, pp. 216-19; 
Cemil Akpinar, *Icāzet,” in Türkiye Diyanet Vakfi Islâm Ansiklopedisi, vol. 21, pp. 
393-400; Devin Stewart, “The Doctorate of Islamic Law in Mamluk Egypt and 
Syria,” in Law and Education in Medieval Islam. Studies in Memory of Professor George 
Makdisi, eds. Joseph E. Lowry, Devin J. Stewart, and Shawkat M. Toorawa, London 
2004, pp. 45-90; see also my “The gāza from ‘Abd Allah b. Salih al-Samāhījī to 
Nasir al-Jārūdī al-Qatift. A Source for the Twelver Shi Scholarly Tradition of 
Bahrayn,” in Culture and Memory in Medieval Islam. Essays in Honour of Wilferd Madelung, 
eds. Farhad Daftary and Josef W. Meri, London 2003, pp. 64-85, esp. 78 n. 1. 

> See, e.g., Agha Buzurg al-Tihrānī, al-Dhari'a ilā tasānīf al-shifa 1-25, Beirut 
1403-6/1983-86, vol. 1, p. 174 nos. 874, 876, 877, p. 185 no. 957, p. 198 no. 
1033, p. 265 no. 1393. 
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The majority of ijāzāt al-rivāya within the Imami tradition? follow 
a more or less fixed pattern, with formalized phrases that serve as 
demarcators for the different building blocks of the document. The 
opening prayer is followed by an introduction, naming the issuer 
and the recipient as well as the occasion on which the licence was 
issued. This is followed by the main section detailing the contents 
and extent of the gāza. It usually begins with the formula qaztu lahu 
an yarwiya fanmi.... Very often the mujīz includes detailed informa- 
tion on his own shaykhs and their chains of transmission. The yaza 
usually ends with the conditions attached to it—introduced by for- 
mulas such as la-yarwiya dhalika li-man shā”a wa-ahabba —and a colophon 
indicating the place and date of issue. 

A typical core element of the text-independent gàza kabira or yaza 
‘amma is the autobibliography of the mujīz, usually a complete līst of 
his works, often including even unfinished writings and providing 
details about the size, content, or other special characteristics of the 
individual titles.’ 


^ The majority of known jjāzas issued by Imami scholars from the 4th/10th to 
the 14th/20th century is listed in Agha Buzurg al-Tihrānī's (d. 1389/1970) biblio- 
graphy of Imami literature, al-Dhart‘a ilā tasānīf al-shi'a (as n. 5).—In addition to 
the yazat al-riwáya, more specific types of yāzāt evolved, such as the ‘licence to teach 
and to issue legal opinions’ (gàzat al-tadrīs wa-l-ifià?) in the Sunni world, which is 
said to go back to the 3rd/9th century (see Stewart, “Doctorate of Islamic Law.”), 
or the yazat al-ytihad (yaza ytihddiyya), which is to be encountered among the Imamis 
from about the mid-19th century onwards. See, e.g., Agha Buzurg, Dharīa, vol. 1, 
p. 157 nos. 773, 776, pp. 168-69 no. 845, p. 169 no. 852, p. 173 nos. 868, 871, 
p. 195 no. 1014, vol. 11, pp. 13-14 no. 63, p. 14 no. 67, p. 15 no. 74, pp. 23-24 
no. 132; for this genre, see also Devin J. Stewart, Islamic Legal Orthodoxy. Twelver 
Shitte Responses to the Sunni Legal System, Salt Lake City 1998, pp. 224ff. 

7 Examples of autobibliographical lists within ijāzāt belonging to the Imami tra- 
dition are the gāza issued by Abu l-Fath "Uthmān al-Nahwr (d. 392/1001-2) for 
Abū ‘Abd Allāh al-Husayn b. Ahmad b. Nasr (cf. Agha Buzurg, Dharīa, vol. 1, 
p. 208 no. 1083); the gaza of the Sharif al-Murtada (d. 436/1044) issued in Sha‘ban 
417/September-October 1026 for Abu l-Hasan Muhammad b. Muhammad al- 
Busrawi (Dhari'a, vol. 1, p. 216 no. 1132; ‘Abd Allah b. Īsā al-Afandī, Riyad al- 
ulam? 1-5, ed. Ahmad al-Husayni, Qum 1401/1981, vol. 4, pp. 34-39; cf. also 
Stewart, Islamic Legal Orthodoxy, p. 147); the yaza granted by Ibn Shahrāshūb 
(d. 588/1192) to Jamal al-Din "Alī Ibn Sha‘ara al-Hilli al-Jama‘ani (Dharī'a, vol. 1, 
p. 243 no. 1286); the gāza of the ‘Allama al-Ķillī for Muhanna’ b. Sinan, which 
apart from the autobibliography arranged by disciplines does not contain any other 
element (Dhari'a, vol. 1, p. 178 no. 911; printed in Muhammad Baqir al-Majlisī, 
Bihar al-anwār 0—28, 35-110, ed. Jawad ‘Alawi [et al.], Tehran 1376—1405/1957-85, 
vol. 107, pp. 147-49); the yaza of Ibn Abr Jumhūr al-Ahsā'ī, issued on Monday, 
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An essential function of comprehensive, text-independent yazat is 
the documentation of the scholarly tradition, first and foremost the 
scholars making up the mujizs chains of transmission. Moreover, it 
is not unusual for presentations of scholars to elaborate on other 
persons who were somehow connected to them, such as family mem- 
bers or predecessors and successors in public office, irrespective of 


10 Jumada I 896/21 March 1491, for Muhammad b. Salih al-Gharawī (Dharīa, 
vol. 1, pp. 241-42 no. 1280. A manuscript copy of the yaza is to be found in ms. 
Dublin, Chester Beatty 3810, ff. 328r-329v. See my Theologie, Philosophie und Mystik 
am zwülferschütischen. Islam des 9./15. Jahrhunderts. Die Gedankenwelt des Ibn Abi Jumhir 
al-Ahsā'ī (um 838/1434—35—nach 906/1501), Leiden 2000, p. 270); the yaza of al- 
Shahid al-thānī issued on 14 Dhu l-Hijja 964/7 October 1557 for Taj al-Din b. 
Hilal al-Jaza iri (Dhari'a, vol. 1, p. 193 no. 1000); the yazas of Muhammad Bāgir 
al-Majlisī for one of his students in Mashhad (Dhara, vol. 1, p. 149 no. 712) and 
for Muhammad Jafar al-Tāligānī issued in 1095/1684 (DAari'a, vol. 1, p. 150 
no. 715); the gāza granted in 1111/1699—1700 by Sulayman b. ‘Abd Allah al- 
Māhūzī to Muhammad al-Lārī (Dharī'a, vol. 1, p. 197 no. 1024); the yaza of ‘Abd 
Allah b. Salih al-Samāhījī (d. 1135/1722) issued on 23 Safar 1127/17 February 
1716 for Nasir al-Jārūdī al-Oatīfī (ed. Mahdi al-‘Awazim al-Oatifi, Oum 
[1419/1998-99], pp. 51-60. C£ my “The gāza,” pp. 68—69); the gāza granted in 
1153/1740 by Yusuf b. Ahmad al-Darrāzī al-Bahrānī to ‘Abd Allah b. "Alawī al- 
Bilādī al-Bahrānī (Dharia, vol. 1, p. 266 no. 1394); the yaza of Radi al-Din al- 
Mūsawī al-*Āmilī al-Makkī (d. 1168/1754—55) issued in 1155/1742—43 for two 
recipients (Dhari'a, vol. 1, p. 192 no. 946); the yaza granted in 1167/1754 by Husayn 
b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Nabī al-Bilādī to "Abd al-‘Aziz b. Ahmad al-$ādigī al- 
Najafi (Dhari'a, vol. 1, pp. 189-90 no. 983); the gāza issued in 1218/1803—4 by 
Dildar ‘Alt b. Muhammad al-Naqawi al-Nasir Abadi to his son Muhammad (Dhari'a, 
vol. 1, p. 191 no. 990); the yaza granted by Husayn b. Muhammad al-Darrāzī al- 
Bahrānī (d. 1216/1801—2) to Ahmad al-Ahsā'ī (d. 1214/1826) (Dkarī'a, vol. 1, p. 188 
no. 976); the yazas granted by Husayn b. al-Sayyid Dildār "Alī (d. 1273/1856-57) 
to his son (Dhari'a, vol. 1, p. 184 no. 948) and to his nephew (Dhari'a, vol. 1, p. 184 
no. 949); the yaza granted by Muhammad Rafi* b. ‘Abd al-Muhammad al-Kawārī 
al-Kazazi to ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad al-Karharūdī al-Sultan Abadi (Dhari'a, 
vol. 1, pp. 192-93 no. 997); the gāza of Yusuf al-Bahrānī known as Lwlwat al- 
Bahrayn (ed. Muhammad Sadiq Bahr al-"Ulūm, Najaf 1386/1966). For al-Bahrani’s 
autobiographical entry in Zw lwat al-Bahrayn, containing his autobibliography, see the 
analysis of Stewart, “Capital,” pp. 345-62, as well as the partial translation of the 
text by idem, “The Autobiography of Yusuf al-Bahrānī (1696-1772)," in Interpreting 
the Self. Autobiography in the Arabic Literary Tradition, ed. Dwight F. Reynolds, Berkeley 
2001, pp. 216-23. Generally for this work, cf. Marco Salati, “La Lwüha <sic> al- 
bahrayn fi l-iğāza li-gurratay al-"ayn di Sayh Yusuf b. Ahmad al-Bahrānī (1107—86/ 
1695—1772). Per lo studio della šīta di Bahrayn,” Annali de Ca’ Foscari. Serie Orientale 
28 m (1989), pp. 111—45.—4An example of such an inventory in an gāza by a Sunni 
author is the autobibliographical gáza of the Eygptian ophthalmologist and ency- 
clopedist Ibn al-Afkānī (d. 749/1348). Cf. Jan Just Witkam, “Lists of books in Arabic 
manuscripts," Manuscripts of the Middle East 5 (1990-91), pp. 126—30.—For yazas by 
Imami scholars containing partial autobibliographies, see Agha Buzurg, Dharīa, 
vol. 1, p. 151 no. 726, p. 197 no. 1022, pp. 238-39 no. 1260, vol. 11, p. 13 no. 59, 
p. 15 no. 76, p. 23 no. 130. 
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whether these persons were links in the mujiz's chains of transmis- 
sion or not. For the sake of documentation, a mujīz often quotes 
complete gázas by earlier scholars in his own licence, even if they 
were not his own teachers.? Thus this type of gaza fulfills, among 
other purposes, functions similar to those of biographical works. In 
many cases these two genres cannot be clearly distinguished.? 
Documentation of one’s own scholarly tradition is also the motive 
behind the compilation of independent collections of yazat (kutub al- 
jjázàt). ^ 

Despite the large number of such documents that are available to 
us and their indisputable value as source material for the recon- 
struction of the history of scholarly traditions and networks, and their 
respective curricula, the social meaning and impact of those docu- 
ments as constitutive elements of a successful career and the posthu- 
mous reputation of a scholar need to be studied carefully. There are 
numerous examples of scholars who considered the yazat they received 
throughout their lives as evidence of their own reputation; this can 
be seen from the way they collected and displayed them in their own 
writings." But there were equally accomplished scholars who took 


8 See, e.g., Agha Buzurg, Dhari'a, vol. 1, p. 134 no. 627, p. 165 no. 826, p. 172 
no. 864, pp. 193-94 no. 1002, p. 221 no. 1160, p. 230 no. 1207, p. 236 nos. 1238, 
1239, p. 244 no. 1289. 

? A Twelver Shii example from the 12th/18th century is Lw iwat al-Bahrayn, a 
tabaqat-work of Imami culture (as n. 7), though this is technically an yaza issued by 
Yusuf b. Ahmad al-Bahrani for two of his nephews; examples from the 14th/20th 
century are al-Lum‘a al-mahdiya ilā l-turuq al-tlmīya by Hasan b. Hadi b. Muhammad 
«Alī al-Amilr al-Kāzimī (1272/1855-56-1354/1935-36), technically also an yaza 
issued for Mahdi b. Muhammad Tagī al-Isfahānī in 1329/1911. Cf. Agha Buzurg, 
Dharī'a, vol. 1, p. 174 no. 877; vol. 18, pp. 354—55 no. 452; furthermore Bughyat 
al-wu'at fi tabagāt mashāyikh al-ijāzāt, again a tabagát-work which formally is an ijāza, 
issued in 1326/1908-9 by the same Hasan al-Mūsawī al-Kazimi for Muhammad 
Murtada al-Husayni al-Janfūrī (d. about 1333/1914—15). C£. Dhari'a, vol. 1, p. 174 
no. 874, vol. 3, p. 137 no. 464. Hasan al-Mūsawī al-Kāzimī granted a third gāza, 
entitled a/-Tabaqát, which apparently belongs to the same genre; see Dhari'a, vol. 1, 
p. 174 no. 876. He moreover granted an extensive yaza to Agha Buzurg al-Tihrānī 
which also contains a section dedicated to tabaqat; cf. Dhari'a, vol. 1, p. 174 no. 878. 

10 For a survey of such collections in Twelver Shii Islam, see Agha Buzurg, 
Dharv‘a, vol. 1, pp. 123-31. 

! "here are numerous examples of scholars who quote the gàzas they had received 
earlier in yazas they later issued for their own students; sec, e.g., Agha Buzurg, 
Dharī'a, vol. 1, p. 159 no. 785 (gàza granted by Muhammad Bāgir al-Nīsābūrī al- 
Makkī to Nasr Allah b. al-Husayn al-Mudarris al-Ha@ui in 1130/1718 in which 
the mujīz quotes the yaza he was granted by "Alī Khan al-Madani), p. 168 no. 843 
(yaza granted by Hasan b. Ahmad al-Kashani to Yahya b. Muhammad b. al-Hasan 
al-Hindi in 1337/1918—19 in which the mujiz quotes the yazat he was granted by 
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pride in never having received an ijāza throughout their lives.” A 
quantitative analysis of more than 900 Imami gāzāt from the 4th/ 10th 
to the 14th/20th century listed by Agha Buzurg (d. 1389/1970) in 


his bibliography of Imami literature, al-Dhari‘a ilā tasānīf al-shi'a,? sug- 


gests that the yazas granted by a scholar were of much kiehēs value 
for his scholarly reputation than the ones he received. One indica- 
tion for this is that the entries are arranged according to the names 
of the issuers of the ya@zas, an arrangement that is also characteristic 
for most yaza collections (kutub al-yazat).'* Moreover, among the schol- 
ars who issued the most gàzas during their own lifetime, the num- 
ber of ijāzas they are reported to have received is significantly lower.’ 


his teachers), p. 223 no. 1168 (yāza granted by "Alī b. Hilal al-Karakī to Malik 
Muhammad b. Sultàn Husayn al-Isfahānī in 984/1576—77 in which the mujiz quotes 
the gaza he was granted by the Muhaqqiq al-Karakī), p. 244 no. 1279 (yaza granted 
by Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Khātūn Ābādī to Nar al-Din ‘Ali b. al-Husayn al-‘Ali 
al-Karaki in which the mujīz quotes the yaza issued to him by Jamal al-Din Ahmad 
b. al-Hajj "Alī al-Īnāthī; see also Dhai‘a, vol. 1, p. 141 no. 667). See also Dharīa, 
vol. 11, p. 14 no. 64, p. 19 no. 100, p. 25 no. 145. For a mami of yazat collected 
by scholars of the 13th/19th century, see DAari'a, vol. 11, p. 20 nos. 105-10. Examples 
from the 14th/20th century are Mirza Muhammad ‘Ali Mudarris Tabrizi, who 
includes in the introduction to his biographical dictionary Rayhdnat al-adab fi tarājim 
al-ma'rüfin bi-l-kunya wa-l-laqab (‘Tabriz 1967—70, vol. 8, pp. 18-19, 25, 27, 29, 30—31) 
facsimiles of tagrīz statements granted to him by leading jurists of his time, and the 
collection of ijāzāt that Muhammad Husayn al-Mar‘ashi (1315—1411/1897—1990) 
had received throughout his life, edited by his son Mahmid al-Mar‘ashi (Musalsalat 
fi Lijāzāt muhtawiya ala yazat ‘ulam? al-islām fi haqq wālidī al-Allama Ayat Allah al- 
tuzmā al-Sayyid Abit [-Ma'ali Shihab al-Din al-Husaynī al-Marashī al-Najafi 1-2, Qum 
1416/[1995—96]). 

? E.g. "Alī b. Hasan al-Bilādī al-Bahrānī (d. 1340/1922) as he states in an auto- 
biographical entry in his Anwar al-badrayn fi tarājim "ulamā” al-Oatīf wa-l-Ahs@ wa-l- 
Bahrayn, Najaf 1377/1957, pp. 271—72. See also Rainer Brunner, “‘Siehe, was mich 
an Unglück und Schrecken traf!’ Schiitische Autobiographien," in Jslamstudien ohne 
Ende. Festschrift für Werner Ende zum 65. Geburtstag, eds. Rainer Brunner et al., Würzburg 
2002, p. 67. 

5 Agha Buzurg, al-Dhari'a, vol. 1, pp. 131-266 nos. 619-1398; vol. 11, pp. 13-29 
nos. 58-170. 

" E.g. āzāt al-hadith allatī katabahā . . . al-Mawlā Muhammad Bāgir al-Majlisī al- 
Isbahani, ed. Ahmad al-Husaynī, Qum 1410/1989-90. 

n These are, according to Agha Buzurg, in chronological order the ‘Allama al- 
Hillī (d. 726/1325) [17 ijāzas] (Dharī'a, vol. 1, pp. 175-78 nos. 897—912, vol. 11, 
pp. 17-18 no. 89), his son Fakhr al-Muhaggigīn (d. 771/1370) [16 yazas] (Dhara, 
vol. 1, pp. 234-37 nos. 1231-44), al-Muhaqqiq al-Karakī (d. 940/1533) [18 gazas] 
(Dharv‘a, vol. 1, i 212-16 nos. 1111-28), al-Shahid al-thānī (d. 966/1558) [9 ijāzas] 
(Dhari'a, vol. 1, . 193-94 nos. 998-1006), Baha’ al-Din al-"Āmilī (d. 1031/1622 
or 1032/1623) sī yazas| (Dharī'a, vol. 1, pp. 237-39 nos. 1245—66, vol. 11, p. 24 
nos. 136, 137), Tagī al-Dīn al-Majlisī (d. 1070/1659) [11 yazas] (Dhari* a, vil. 1; 
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In addition to the mere quantitative aspect, it apparently also mat- 
tered to a scholar’s standing which type of yaza he issued. It seems 
that the primary function of the yaza "amma or yaza kabīra, which was 
typically composed by scholars more advanced in age, was to under- 
line the issuer’s reputation as an accomplished scholar among his con- 
temporaries and for generations to come. In modern times, this genre 
is often replaced by autobiographies. '° 


pp. 161-63 nos. 804-13, vol. 11, pp. 15-16 nos. 77, 78), Muhammad Bāgir al- 
Majlist (d. 1110/1698-99 or 1111/1699—1700) [75 yazas] (Dhari'a, vol. 1, pp. 148-56 
nos. 699—766, vol. 11, pp. sā 15 nos. 68—73), al-Wahid al-Bihbahānī (d. c. 1207/1792) 
[9 yazas] (Dhari'a, vol. I 147—48 nos. 689—97, see also vol. 11, p. 14 no. 65), 
Bahr al-*Ulüm (d. 1212/1797) [11 gāzas] (Dhari'a, vol. 1, pp. 255- —56 nos. 1343— 51), 
Muhammad Baqir al-Shaftī al-Isfahānī (d. 1260/1844) [16 yazas] (Dhari'a, vol. 1, 
pp. 156-58 nos. 767-82), Hasan b. Hādī b. Muhammad "Alī al-‘Amilt al-Kazimr 
(d. 1354/1935-36) [22 gàzas] (Dhari'a, vol. 1, pp. 174—75 nos. 874—95). Neither the 
‘Allama al-Hillī nor his son Fakhr al-Muhaqqiqin is mentioned as a recipient of 
yazas, and the same holds true for earlier authors, although the total number of 
ijāzas issued by single scholars that are known is of course much lower. Both Ibn 
Babawayh and al-Sharif al-Murtada are reported to have issued two yazas each, 
yet neither of them is listed as the recipient of an gàza; for Ibn Babawayh, see 
Agha Buzurg, Dhari'a, vol. 1, p. 216 nos. 1130, 1131; for al-Sharif al-Murtada, see 
ibid., vol. 1, p. 216 nos. 1132, 1133. Al-Mubaqqiq al-Karakī is mentioned only three 
times as mujāz (Dhari'a, vol. 1, pp. 133-34 no. 621, p. 222 no. 1166, p. 244 no. 1289), 
al-Shahid al-thānī and Baha’ al-Din al-Amili are not mentioned as mujāz, Taqi 
al-Din al-Majlisī is listed as the recipient of one gāza (Dharī'a, vol. 1, pp. 209-10 
no. 1092), Muhammad Baqir al-Majlisī as the recipient of eleven yazas (Dhari a, 
vol. 1, p. 162 nos. 805, 806, p. 200 no. 1043, p. 212 no. 1110, p. 220 no. 1155, 
p. 228 no. 1194, p. 233, p. 252 no. 1327, p. 257 no. 1354, vol. 11, pp. 15-16 
no. 77, p. 24 no. 135), al-Wahid al-Bihbahānī is not mentioned as mujāz, Bahr al- 
*Ulüm is listed eight times as recipient of an gàza (Dhari'a, vol. 1, p. 147 no. 695, 
p. 148 no. 698, p. 180 nos. 924, 926, p. 200 no. 1047, p. 207 no. 1080, p. 254 
no. 1342, p. 266 no. 1398), Muhammad Baqir al-Shaftr al-Isfahani and Hasan b. 
Hadi al-‘Amili al-Kāzimī do not figure as mujāz. A telling counter example is Shaykh 
Ahmad b. Zayn al-Din al-Ahsā'ī (d. 1241/1820), who had studied with the lead- 
ing scholars of his time but whose views were later considered heterodox and who 
was not part of the Imami scholarly establishment; he is the only scholar to receive 
more ydzas than he issued. Ahmad al-Ahsā'ī is mentioned as mujiz in three cases 
(Dhari‘a, vol. 1, p. 141 nos. 662-64) and as mujāz in six cases (Dhari'a, vol. 1, p. 141 
no. 661, p. 165 no. 821, p. 188 no. 976, p. 219 no. 1149, p. 253 no. 1331, p. 255 
no. 1344; see also Armin Eschraghi, Frühe Šaiķī- und Babi-Theologie. Die Darlegung der 
Beweise für Muhammads besonderes Prophetentum (Ar-Risāla fi Itbāt an-Nubūwa al-Hassa), 
Leiden et al. 2004, p. 11). It seems to be out of humility that Agha Buzurg lists 
only one gāza granted by himself and remarks that he has issued some twenty 
licences in total but omitted to mention this because of their number. See D/ari'a, 
vol. 1, p. 229 no. 1199 (yaza granted to ‘Abbas b. al-Hajj Mawla Ķājjī al-Tihrānī 
in 1330/1912). 

'5 For an overview of autobiographical writings among Imamis, see Brunner, 
“Schiitische oe, pp. 59-68. See also Autobiographie d'un. clerc chiite du 
Gabal “Amil . . . Traduction et annotations par Sabrina Mervin et Haitham al-Amin, 
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In what follows I intend to examine an ydza that belongs to the 
genre of text-independent gāza “amma, covering more or less the 
entire culture and literature of Imami scholarship. The gāza was 
granted by Sayyid ‘Abd Allah al-Mūsawī al-Jazā'irī al-Tustarī 
(1112-73/1701—59) four years before his death to four recipients." 
In the introduction, al-Tustarī names two recipients, Muhammad b. 
Karam Allah al-Huwayzi (d. 1172/1758-59) and the latter's nephew, 
Ibrahim b. ‘Abd Allah al-Huwayzi (d. 1197/1782-83). Al-Tustarī 
reports that the two visited him after he had not seen them for a 
long time. On this occasion he introduced them to some of his writ- 
ings (masfurat), which they had not known before and which they 
immediately studied eagerly. ‘The two decided to transmit al-Tustarī's 
writings and through him the writings of earlier scholars and there- 
fore asked him to issue an gāza for them which he subsequently 
granted.'? The humility of al-Tustari’s account indicates that the two 
were at the time already accomplished scholars whom the author 
esteemed highly. Towards the end of the gaza, al-Tustarī includes 
two further persons among its recipients; Ibrahim b. *Abd Allah b. 
Nasir al-Huwayzi al-Humayli and Muhammad b. Muhammad b. 
Darwish Muhammad al-Isbahānī al-Gharawi had asked him in writ- 
ing many years earlier to grant them an āza,'” which at the time 
he had been unable to do (he does not tell us why). 


Damascus 1998. For a survey of the genre in Arabic and Islamic literature, see 
Franz Rosenthal, “Die arabische Autobiographie," Studia Arabica 1 (1937) [= Analecta 
Orientalia; 14], pp. 3—40 [repr. in Franz Rosenthal, Muslim Intellectual and Social History. 
A Collection of Essays, Aldershot 1990, part V]; Dwight F. Reynolds (ed.), Interpreting 
the Self: Autobiography in the Arabic Literary Tradition, Berkeley 2001. 

U Al-haza al-kabira li-l-Allāma... Abd Allāh al-Mūsawī al-JFaza@ ui al-Tustarī, ed. 
Muhammad al-Samami al-Hā'irī, Qum 1409/[1988-89]. Apart from this edition, 
I consulted a manuscript copy of the yaza copied from the autograph by Abu l- 
Hasan b. Muhammad Muhsin b. Abi |-Hasan (copy completed on 26 Ramadan 
1231/20 August 1816) that is preserved in the Library of Congress (Call Number: 
BP63.172H884 1815 [Orien Arab]). For the gāza, dated 2 Jumada II 1168/16 
March 1755, see also Agha Buzurg, Dhari'a, vol. 1, pp. 206-7 no. 1077. 

'8 Al-Ijàza al-kabira, p. 4:... ud an waqa'a ikhtiyaruhum . . . ‘ala riwayatihà (anni. wa- 
riwayat mà arwīhā min musannafāt *ulama^iná . . . 

9 Al-haza al-kabira, pp. 211—12: gad istajāzanī qabla hādha bi-awwām mukātabatan min 
al-Huwayza . . . Ibrahim... wa- . . . Muhammad. 

? Al-Ijaza al-kabira, p. 212: fa-li-yu‘lam annahumā . . . sharīkān maʻa l-shaykhayn al- 
mutagaddimayn fi hādhihi l-jáza. . . . 
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Al-Tustarī is a well-known Imami scholar about whose life and 
work most relevant biographical works contain ample information.” 
While many of his writings in Arabic and Persian, such as com- 
mentaries on legal works of earlier Imamis, treatises dealing with 
astronomy, and collections of responsa are extant, only his chroni- 
cle on Shūshtar (Tadhkira-yi Shūshtar) and the zāza discussed here 
have been published so far. The Tadhkira-yi Shiishtar also contains a 
brief autobiographical and autobibliographical paragraph.” By con- 
trast, next to nothing is known about the four recipients of the gāza. 
The few biographical works that have entries on them refer almost 
exclusively to the information provided by al-Tustarī in his ijāza.” 

A comparison of the present document with other comprehensive, 
text-independent Imami zjāzas reveals a number of common features 
characteristic of this genre. But it also contains a number of special 
features concerning form and content that set it apart from compa- 
rable documents. 


2! Muhammad Bāgir al-Khwānsārī, Rawdāt al-jannāt ft ahwal al-"ulamā” wa-l-sādāt, 
Qum 1381/1987, vol. 4, pp. 257-61 no. 392; Muhsin al-Amin, Aan al-shi@ 1-11, 
Beirut 1403/1983, vol. 8, p. 87; Agha Buzurg al-Tihrani, Tabagāt alam al-shi‘a, 
vols. 1-2, Beirut 1390—91/1971; vols. 3-5, ed. "Alī Nagī Munzawī, Beirut 
1392-95/1972—75; vol. 6, ed. "Alī Nagī Munzawi, Tehran 1362/1983, vol. 6, pp. 
456-59; idem, Musaffa al-maqal fi musannifi lm al-rijāl, ed. Ahmad Munzawī, Tehran 
1378/1959, pp. 246-47; ‘Umar Rida Kahhāla, Mujam al-mwallifin. Tarājim musan- 
nifi l-kutub al-'arabiyya 1-15, Beirut 1414/1993, vol. 6, p. 160; Mudarris Tabrīzī, 
Rayhānat al-adab, vol. 2, p. 254; ‘Abbas al-Oummī, al-Fawa^id al-radawiyya fi ahwal 
ulam? madhhab alzafaryya, Tehran 1327/1948, p. 256; Dārat-i maarf-i tashayyu, 
vol. 5, pp. 354-55. Gf. also GALS, vol. 2, p. 586. 

» Tadhkira-i Shūshtar. An Account of Shūshtar, from the earliest time to A.H. 1169. With 
notices of its celebrated men and memories of the author's life 1-2. By Sayyid ‘Abdallah Bin 
Nar al-Din Bin Ni‘matallah al-Husaynī ash-Shūshtarī (surnamed Faqir), eds. Khan 
Bahadur Mawla Bakhsh and Shams-ul-‘Ulama M. Hidayet Husayn, Calcutta: Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1912-24 (Bibliotheca Indica; 206), pp. 60—61. See also G.A. 
Storey, Persian Literature. A Bio-Bibliographical Survey, London 1927-39, vol. 1 i, p. 365 
no. 486; Ahmad Munzawi, Fihrist-i nuskhahá-yt khattī-yt farst 1-6, Tehran 1348—51/ 
1969—72, vol. 6, pp. 4289-91; Agha Buzurg, Dhari'a, vol. 3, pp. 243-45 no. 900. 

? For Ibrahim b. ‘Abd Allah al-Huwayzī (d. 1197/1782-83) cf. Jafar b. Bāgir 
Al Mahbtba, Madi al-Najaf wa-hadiruha, Najaf 1955-57, vol. 2, p. 182; al-Amin, 
Adān, vol. 2, pp. 181-82; Agha Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, p. 7.—For Muhammad 
b. Karam Allah al-Huwayzi (d. 1172/1758-59) cf. Al Mahbüba, Mad: al-Najaf, 
vol. 2, p. 189; al-Amin, Aan, vol. 10, p. 44; Agha Buzurg, 7abaqát, vol. 6, 
p. 661.—For Ibrahim b. ‘Abd Allah b. Nasir al-Huwayzi al-Humayli cf. al-Amin, 
Ayan, vol. 2, p. 182; Agha Buzurg, Tabagat, vol 6, p. 7.—For Muhammad b. 
Muhammad b. Darwish Muhammad al-Isbahani al-Gharawi cf. Agha Buzurg, 
Tabagāt, vol. 6, p. 642; idem, Dhari'a, vol. 21, p. 56; Al Mahbūba, Mad: al-Najaf, 
vol. 3, p. 382; al-Amin, Adan, vol. 10, p. 58. 
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To link later generations back to the Prophet and within Shi‘ism 
to the Imams traditionally serves the purpose of guaranteeing the 
veracity of what is transmitted; in addition, it was considered as 
pious usage. As a result of the canonization of the fadith literature, 
the significance of the tsnād as a technical auxiliary decreased, whereas 
its significance as a blessing grew." Al-Tustari addresses the issue 
of the function of granting an gāza on various occasions. In the 
introduction he states that the two recipients of the yaza, Muhammad 
and Ibrahim al-Huwayzi, are not in need of it, as they had appar- 
ently received sufficient tāzāt, through which they already had 
their place within the network of Imami scholars secured. Rather, 
they wanted to add further chains to their chains of transmission.” 
The author discusses the function of issuing ya@zas again in the context 
of theoretical elaborations on grammatical, etymological and func- 
tional aspects of such documents. Here, al-l'ustari states that the 
purpose of issuing yazat in particular for the four canonical hadith col- 
lections of the Imamis as well as for other writings of their compilers— 
al-Kulīnī (d. 329/941), Ibn Babawayh (d. 381/991) and al-Shaykh 
al-Tūsī (d. 460/1067)**—is only to receive blessings, whereas the 


** Yusuf al-Bahrānī (d. 1186/1772) states, for example, in the introduction to his 
yaza granted to Muhammad Mahdi Bahr al-"Ulūm (d. 1212/1797-98) (transl. Robert 
Gleave, “The Zza from Yusuf al-Bahrānī (d. 1186/1772) to Sayyid Muhammad 
Mahdi Bahr al-"Ulūm (d. 1212/1797—8)," Iran. Journal of the British Institute of Persian 
Studies 32 (1994), p. 116): “There is no doubt that an yaza is appropriate in these 
times; even if it is of little use for confirming the akhbar and proving the paths 
which stem from the illustrious scholars, [it is of little use] because they are so 
famous that they cannot be denied, particularly the four books which are as clear 
as the sun in every land. Since our scholarly predecessors have done this [i.e. given 
yazas|, seeking good fortune and blessing in connecting this noble and holy chain 
back to the Imams, we shall follow their example, agreeing with what they agree 
and rejecting what they reject.” A similar view was already made explicit by the 
seventh/thirteenth century hadith expert Ibn al-Salah al-Shahrazūrī (d. 643/1245), 
see Eerik Dickinson, “Ibn al-Salah al-Shahrazūrī and the isnad,” Journal of the American 
Oriental. Society 122 (2002), pp. 481—505. 

? Al-Ijāza al-kabīra, p. 4: wa-dhālika la li-haja minhumā ilayhi bal tawassu‘an fi turuq 
al-rūvāya. 

?* Tn addition to the four Imami canonical hadith collections (al-kutub al-arbaa li- 
(-Muhammadīn al-thalatha) al-Tustart enumerates the following writings of Ibn Babawayh: 
al-Amālī (cf. Agha Buzurg, Dhari'a, vol. 2, p. 315 no. 1251), Tlal al-shara^i* (cf. Dhari'a, 
vol. 15, p. 313 no. 2005), *Uyün al-akhbar (he presumaby means Uyūn akhbar al- 
Rida; cf. Dhari'a, vol. 15, p. 375 no. 2367), K. al-Tawhid (cf. Dharī'a, vol. 4, p. 482 
no. 2154), Thawab al-a‘mal (cf. Dhari'a, vol. 5, p. 18 no. 77), K. Tgāb al-aémal (cf. Dharia, 
vol. 15, p. 280 no. 1828), K: Maānī al-akhbar (cf. Dharī'a, vol. 21, p. 204 no. 4622) 
as well as al-Khisál (cf. Dhari'a, vol. 7, p. 162 no. 876). 
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transmission of these works, as well as the legal practice in accor- 
dance with them, does not require an gāza (p. 6). In a different con- 
text, after outlining the chains of transmission of his teachers back 
to the Shahid al-thānī (d. 966/1558), al-Tustarī discusses whether 
this is sufficient or whether they should be connected back to the 
Shaykh al-Tūsī (p. 103). He explains that whatever has been fixed 
in writing is to be considered ‘uninterrupted’ (musnad), and it 1s only 
pious usage and the blessings attached to it that make it advisable 
to trace the chains further back to al-Tūsī. 

It is typical for text-independent yazat to be issued for the entire 
legacy of the school tradition. Al-Tustarī discusses the scope of the 
licence on two occasions. In his introduction he states that the two 
recipients had asked him for a licence to transmit his writings as 
well as the writings of earlier Imami scholars in the field of legal 
sciences, particularly hadith (fi funun al—‘uliim al-shar‘wya styyamā “ilm 
al-hadith) (p. 4). In the main section of the yaza, he greatly widens 
the field, including in fact the entire written legacy of Imamism. 
Here he states that he is issuing a general licence (yāza mma) for 
everything he has the right to transmit, be it following participation 
in a sama, reading out to a shaykh or on the grounds of an gāza 
(samā'an wa-qir@ atan wa-ydzatan), in the fields of traditions, tafsīr and 
tajwīd, law, theology and legal methodology as well as for all other 
writings of earlier Imami scholars in the various disciplines and sub- 
sections, in the rational sciences as well as the sciences based on rev- 
elation (pp. 58—59). 

In the document under discussion a number of other features may 
be seen that are typical for text-independent zāzāt. Besides other 
functions, ydzat always present self-testimonies, insofar as their issuers 
claim, either implicitly or explicitly, the right to transmit certain sub- 
jects of knowledge that they now confer on the mujāz. When the 
mujīz grants a permit of transmission for his own works, his right to 
do so is self-evident and does not need any further comment. When 
the permit extends to texts by other authors, however, the mujīz usu- 
ally identifies those who have transmitted the knowledge to him, in 
greater or lesser detail. Often a mujīz indicates his social rank within 
the scholarly tradition he belongs to. In the case of comprehensive 
yazat, composed for the most part by prominent scholars at the 
height of their careers, the authors apparently seek to strengthen 
their own eminent position within their professional circle, a core 
element normally being their autobibliography. Al-Tustari begins the 
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main section of his zjāza with a detailed list of his own works, con- 
taining 32 titles, that the recipients are authorized to transmit." In 
many instances, he gives further information about the contents” 
and the occasion and date of compilation of the respective titles.” 
When he composed a work for others, he mentions where the auto- 
graph is located.” At times he notes that a work (usually glosses) is 
written in an unorganized manner.?' The general phrase at the begin- 
ning of the list of works,” as well as the precise information about 
the individual titles, indicate that al-Tustart intended to present a 
complete list.** 

As far as the overall structure of the zjāza is concerned, al-Tustart 
follows the characteristic pattern of such documents. A short opening 


"7 Al-Ijāza al-kabira, pp. 50—57. Cf. Appendix II. 

* Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 23. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15. 

* Nos. 6, 9, 10. 

?! No. 20: hawdasht ghayr mudawwana “ald... . 

? Al-Ijāza al-kabira, p. 50: gad ajaztu li-l-shaykhayn . . . an yarwiyà “anni jami* mà yasihhu 
tsnāduhu ilayya mimma nataqa bihi fammi aw khattahu galamī mimma waffaganī Allah 
Subhānahu lahū min al-kutub al-mabsūta wa-l-mukhtasara wa-hiya . . . 

* One reason for the discrepancy between the number of titles quoted and the 
total of al-Tustari’s works might be that he wrote some works only after the yaza 
was issued. Agha Buzurg lists the following writings of al-Tustarī that are not men- 
tioned in the autobibliographical list: Zjàza li-"ulamā” al-Huwayza (Tabagāt, vol. 6, 
p. 458). It is likely that this title refers to the Jaza al-kabira; Tashtir wasīlat al-fawz 
wa-l-aman | fi madh sahib al-zamān ‘alayhi al-salam| (Dharī'a, vol. 4, p. 191 no. 949, 
vol. 16, pp. 373-74 no. 1733); Ahitém al-kalàm fi sharh mafātīh al-ahkām (Dharra, 
vol. 7, p. 140 no. 768), being a commentary on the introduction and the second 
volume of Sharh mafātīh al-ahkam by al-Fayd al-Kāshānī. Since al-Tustari states in 
his gàza kabīra that he composed a commentary on the same work, entitled Dhukhr 
al-ra'? fi sharh mafātīh al-sharaV consisting of one volume only, both titles may either 
refer to the same commentary or represent indeed two commentaries on the same 
work; al-Rumhiyya (Dharī'a, vol. 11, p. 248 no. 1520; see also vol. 20, p. 114 no. 2175; 
GALS, vol. 2, p. 586); al-Swal wa-lyawab (Dharī'a, vol. 12, p. 246 no. 1615; see also 
vol. 20, p. 114 no. 2175); al-Lawh al-mahfuz fi du@ al-sihr (Dharī'a, vol. 18, p. 376 
no. 524); Risála fi mà yajibu ‘ala l-insàn (Dharī'a, vol. 19, p. 34 no. 177); Diwan Fagīr 
al-Faz@ ui (Dharī'a, vol. 9 m, p. 842 no. 5635); Mu'tarak al-magāl fi ilm al-ryal (Dhari'a, 
vol. 21, p. 210 no. 4651); al-Magfal fi l-ad'iya wa-l-ahrāz (Dhari'a, vol. 22, p. 118 
no. 6344).—Agha Buzurg also mentions the following translations of al-Tustarī from 
Arabic into Persian: Taramat al-Tasrif al-zanjaniyya (Dhari'a, vol. 4, p. 89 no. 394); 
Tarjamat Hadīyat al-mwminin ilā l-farisiyya, a translation of a work by his grandfather 
on law, completed on 3 Muharram 1173/26 August 1759 (Dhari'a, vol. 4, p. 147 
no. 715). As was mentioned above, this autobibliography is the second list of writ- 
ings provided by the author; he had included a list of his writings in his Tadhkira-i 
Shüshtar (pp. 60—61) completed four years before the issuance of the yaza. All titles 
mentioned in the Tadhkira are also included in the autobibliographical list in his 
yaza. 
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prayer (p. 2) 1s followed by the introduction (pp. 2-4) containing the 
characteristic elements, including information about the issuer of the 
yaza and the two recipients, as well as details about the meeting 
between mujiz and mujāzān and the issuing of the document. The 
structure of the main section of the gáza—31introduced by the charac- 
teristic demarcator gad ajaztu li-L-shaykhayn . . . an_yarwiya “anni (p. 50)— 
is also typical. In addition to authorizing transmission of his own 
works, al-lustari confers on the recipients the licence to transmit 
everything he himself has heard from or read to his shaykhs. This 
sets up the framework for the following portions of the yaza. Al- 
Tustarī first discusses his different shaykhs, introducing each with the 
typical formula wa-qaztu lahumā . . . rvāyat jam“ manwwyyātī . . . “an . . . (pp. 
58—59),...jamī mà sahha lī riwayatuhu bi-l-yaza al-Gmma "an... (p. 83) 
and...mā rawaytuhu bi-l-yazat al-amma fan ...(p. 95). Proceeding 
from the list of his shaykhs and their transmitters, al-Tustari then 
draws a comprehensive network of 'welver Shi scholars with count- 
less chains of transmission covering more than a century, from the 
time of his grandfather Ni‘mat Allah al-Jaza'iri (d. 1112/1701) back 
to the Shahid al-thānī. In addition, he indicates three chains of trans- 
mission connecting the Shahid al-thānī back to the Shaykh al-Tūsī 
(ch. 12). 

Al-Tustari employs various terms typically used to structure and 
shorten the presentation of chains of transmission, such as haplila as 
an indicator of an alternative isndd element (pp. 69, 79, 87, 92, 93, 
94). Furthermore, he uses expressions that are typically employed 
when the isndd fans out: lt-l-walid turuq muta‘addida wa-ahammuha 
tarīgān...(p. 67), wa-ghayrihimà min al-falasifa wa-l-mantigvyīn .. . 
(p. 72), ‘an ddat min ashabihi minhum . . . (pp. 67, 78, 86). In his dis- 
cussion of his own shaykhs, he restricts himself to the most important 


* For him cf. Agha Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, pp. 785-89; idem, Musaffa al-magāl, 
pp. 483-84; al-Khwānsārī, Rawdāt, vol. 8, p. 150; al-Qummi, Fawa^id, p. 694; al- 
Bahrānī, Lw'lwat al-Bahrayn, p. 111; Tadhkira-i Shūshtar, pp. 56-59; GALS, vol. 2, 
p. 586. For a commented translation of Ni‘mat Allah’s autobiography, that he 
appended to his al-Anwār al-nu‘mdniyya as an epilogue (Tabriz 1958—62, vol. 4, pp. 
302—26), see Devin Stewart, “The Humor of the Scholars. The Autobiography of 
Nimat Allah al-Jaza'iri (d. 1112/1701)," Lranian Studies 22 (1989), pp. 47-81. A 
Persian rendering of the autobiography was included in Qisas al-ulam@ by Muhammad 
b. Sulayman Tünakàbuni which was summarized by Edward G. Browne in A Literary 
History of Persia. Volume IV, Cambridge 1924, pp. 361—67; reprinted in The Most 
Learned of the Shia. The Institution of the Marja‘ Taqlid, ed. Linda S. Walbridge, Oxford 
2001, pp. 17—20. 
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teachers, as he could not possibly mention all his transmitters in the 
limited space available.? Another common way of avoiding lengthy 
presentations of isndds used here is to refer to licences of previous 
scholars where these are fully presented, or to biographical works 
containing such information.** Al-Tustari refers to the Wasa il al-shi‘a 
of al-Hurr al-‘Amili (d. 1104/1693) and to the yazat of other schol- 
ars containing detailed descriptions of their respective chains of trans- 
mission," to the Ghawali al-laālī of Ibn Abr Jumhūr al-Ahsa’t 
(d. after 906/1501) for his seven chains of transmission,” to the yazat 
of Muhammad Bāgir al-Majlisi (d. 1110/1699 or 1111/1700), some 
of which are contained in the last volume of his Bihar al-anwàar,? as 
well as to the yazat of his teacher Nasr Allah b. al-Husayn al-Mūsawī 
al-Ha’iri, particularly those collected in his Salāsil al-dhahab.? 

The end of the yaza is also characteristic: Al-Tustart mentions the 
conditions attached to the licence, introduced by the formula fa-l- 
yarwü ‘anni wa-l-yujizü mà shā”ū wa-li-man sh? ü bi-shara'itihà al-malūma 
ladayhimá . . . (p. 212). The document finishes with a dated colophon 
by the author (p. 215). 

In addition to the text-immanent structure with its characteristic 
demarcators, and in contrast to most other comparable documents 
of this genre, al-Tustari refines the textual structure by further sub- 
dividing the document into seventeen chapters.*! The criteria for this 
division correspond with its internal structure which is characteristic 
for yazat. In the main section of the document, al-Tustari reserves 


* Al-Ijāza al-kabira, p. 59:... bi-turugī al-muttasila ilā musannifihà wa-hiya kathīra 
yatülu hasruhā fi hādha l-mawdt fa-qtasiru ‘ala l-mulumm minha. 

% Cf. for example the ijāza issued by al-Shahid al-thānī for Husayn b. ‘Abd al- 
Samad in Jumada II 941/December 1534—January 1535 (Rasa^il al-Shahid al-thānī, 
vol. 2, pp. 1139-40) or the jāza issued by al-Shahid al-thānī for "Alī b. al-$ā'igh 
al-Husaynī al-Mūsawī in Jumādā I 958/May-June 1551 (Rasa@il al-Shahid al-thani, 
vol. 2, p. 1153). 

? Al-Hāza al-kabira, p. 69: wa-baqiyat turuq al-shaykh Muhammad ma‘iifa mutafarriqa 
fi yāzāt al-muta akhkhirin wa-gad istawfa muhimmatha fi khatimat kitàbila. Wasa^il al-shi'a. 

* Al-Ijāza al-kabīra, p. 80: . . . ilā ākhir al-asanid al-madhküra fi awwal Kitab Ghawālī 
al-lvālī. For an analysis of Ibn Abi Jumhür's chains of transmission, cf. my Theologie, 
Philosophie und Mystik, pp. 282—306. 

?" Al-Ijàza al-kabira, p. 80: wa-baqiyat turuq al-Majlisī mutafarriqa fi tjāzatihi wa- 
majmū'a fi l-mujallad al-akhir min Bihar al-anwar. 

© Al-ljāza al-kabira, p. 94: wa-l-sayyid Nasr Allah turuq ukhar mutafarriga fi yazatihi 
tva-majmū'at muhimmātihi fi Kītābihi Salāsil al-dhahab. Cf. also Agha Buzurg, Dharīa, 
vol. 12, p. 211 no. 1397.—For Nasr Allāh al-Hā'irī, cf. Agha Buzurg, Tabagāt, 
vol. 6, pp. 775-79. 

* He announces this in the introduction (p. 4): wa-dhalika fi ‘ddat fusül. 
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a separate chapter for his autobibliography, which he places at the 
beginning of the main section (ch. 5). He also has separate chapters 
for his two main transmitters—his father Nur al-Din (d. 1158/1745) 
and Nasr Allah al-Ha’iri (chs. 6 and 9). His remaining three trans- 
mitters—Muhammad Husayn b. Muhammad Salih b. ‘Abd al-Wasi‘ 
al-Husaynī al-Khātūn Abadi (d. 1151/1739), Radi al-Din b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Haydar al-"Āmilī al-Makki (d. 1168/1754—55)* 
and Sadr al-Din b. Muhammad Bāgir al-Radawi al-Oummī (d. 
1165/1751—52)*—are dealt with in one single chapter (ch. 11). In 
addition, al-Tustari structures his elaboration on the transmitters of 
his teachers by dividing it into chapters. One entire chapter (ch. 7) 
is devoted to the transmitters of his father, another (ch. 8) to the 
transmitters of the latter's shaykh and father, Ni‘mat Allah al-Jaza'iri. 
The chains of transmission of Nasr Allah al-Ha'iri are also given a 
separate chapter (ch. 10). 

A further characteristic of this ya@za that sets it apart from com- 
parable documents may be found in the numerous theoretical reflections 
of the author. These can be observed throughout the entire docu- 
ment, i.e., not only in those parts that are typical for yazat, but also 
in the biographical section of the document. 

Following the introduction (pp. 2-4), al-Tustarr adds three chap- 
ters in which he deals with theoretical aspects of the genre yaza and 
with the typical structure of Imami chains of transmission. In Chapter 
One (pp. 5-6) he treats grammatical and etymological aspects of the 
genre and discusses the function of issuing licences to transmit (cf. 
above). Chapter 2 (pp. 7-9) deals with the admissibility of trans- 
mission by means of licences and with the question of its relative 
significance in comparison with other ways of transmission, particu- 
larly the sama‘. Pointing out the widespread usage of issuing yazat 
in the past as well as the present, al-Tustarī concludes that the admis- 
sibility of transmission on the basis of licences is beyond doubt. 


* For him cf. al-Oummi, Fawā”id, p. 494; al-Khwānsārī, Rawdāt, vol. 2, p. 360; 
‘Abd al-Nabi al-Oazwīnī, Tatmīm amal al-ümil, ed. Ahmad al-Husaynī, Oum 
14077 [19867 87], p. 125; Āghā Alā Tabagāt, vol. 6, pp. 198—200. 

? For him cf. al-Oazwīnī, Tatmim, 208; Agha Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, 
275-77; Hasan Sadr, Takmilat amal al- di ed. Ahmad al-Husayni, Beirut 1407/ 1986. 
PP. 208- 10 no. 180. 

* For him cf. al-Oummī, Faw id, p. 213; idem, a/-Kunā wa-l-alqab 1—3, ed. Rida 
al-Mukhtārī, Qum 1422/2001, vol. 2, p. 375; al-Khwānsārī, Rawdāt, vol. 4, p. 122; 
Āghā Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, pp. 382-84. 
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Chapters Three (pp. 10—12) and Four (pp. 13—49) contain an ana- 
lytical presentation of typical Imami chains of transmission. Al-‘Tustari 
opens this section with a quote from the gāza from Hasan b. al- 
Shahid al-thānī (d. 1011/1607) for Najm al-Din b. Muhammad 
al-Husaynī and his sons Muhammad and "Alī in which Hasan sub- 
divides the Imami chains of transmission into three periods, ranked 
around the following three leading scholars: Shaykh al-Tūsī, al-Shahid 
al-awwal (d. 786/1384) and al-Shahid al-thani." Al-Tustarī agrees 
with this division in principle, but points out that within the respective 
periods there are countless transmitters to be referred to for the chain 
of transmission to be valid. In the following Chapter Four (pp. 13-49) 
al-Tustari provides a list of 129 scholars in chronological order, start- 
ing with the second period (pp. 13-17) and continuing into the third 
period (pp. 17-19). He then continues the principle laid down by 
Hasan b. al-Shahid al-thàni by labeling the period since the pass- 
ing away of the Shahid al-thani the fourth period.^ Here he pro- 
vides a list of scholars belonging to this epoch, again in chronological 
order and subdivided into five generations. Each generation, states 
al-Tustari at the end of this section, transmits from the former gen- 
eration without any interruption or incompleteness in the chain of 
transmission." Exceptions to this rule occur only insofar as some 
scholars granted each other licences to transmit, so-called ‘honorary’ 
yazas (yaza mudabbaja) (pp. 47—49). "This term is used when two equal 
and usually reputed scholars grant each other the right to transmit.** 


5 Al-haza al-kabira, pp. 10-11. The gaza of Hasan b. al-Shahid al-thānī is included 
in al-Majlisī, Bihar al-anwar, vol. 109, pp. 3-79; the passage al-Tustari quotes is to 
be found on pp. 5-6. 

4 Al-Ijāza al-kabīra, pp. 19ff.: al-martaba al-rabi‘a al-muta^ akhkhira ‘an ‘asr al-Shahid 
al-thānī ilā "asrinā hādha. 

+ Al-Ijāza al-kabīra, p. 47:... yarwī kull tabaqa ‘an al-tabaqa al-sābiga muttasilan musal- 
salan mu‘an‘anan là yukhalyuhu gat’ wa-lā irsál wa-lā ghayr min wujūh al-khadsh wa-l- 
tkhtilāl. 

^ Al-Tustarī mentions the following scholars as examples of those who granted 
each other licences to transmit: Muhammad Baqir al-Majlist and Muhammad b. 
al-Hasan al-Hurr al-"Āmilī (d. 1104/1693) and Sadr al-Din "Alī Khan b. Nizam 
al-Din Ahmad (1052/1642—3—1119/1707—8); Nimat Allah al-Jazā'irī and Husayn 
b. Muhyī al-Din b. ‘Abd al-Latīf al-JāmiT (see also Dhari'a, vol. 1, p. 259 no. 1364); 
and al-Tustari himself and Nasr Allah b. al-Husayn al-Hā'irī. Cf. al-jáza al-kabira, 
p. 49. For further examples, see Agha Buzurg, Dharīta, vol. 1, p. 159 no. 789 (ijāza 
granted by Mirza Muhammad Bāgir b. Mirza Zayn al-‘Abidin al-Mūsawī al- 
Khwānsārī al-Isfahani to Qasim b. Muhammad al-Najafī in 1268/1851-52), pp. 
192-93 no. 997 (yāza granted by Muhammad Raff‘ b. ‘Abd al-Muhammad al- 
Kawari al-Kazazi to ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad al-Karharūdī al-Sultan Abadi), 
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Al-Tustari restricts himself as a rule to their respective names. Only 
rarely does he add further information, as in cases when a scholar 
belongs to more than one generation of transmitters (pp. 34, 37) or 
when he deems it necessary further to identify a person in order to 
avoid confusion (pp. 14, 25, 47). 

Another theoretical block is to be found at the end of the docu- 
ment, where al-TIustarī discusses in detail the conditions that are 
attached to receiving a licence (pp. 212-15). 

Al-Tustart considers the documentation of the scholarly tradition 
to be of prime significance. Towards the end of the document, he 
adds four chapters dealing with his contemporaries, all of whom, 
except for one, he had met personally. While al-Tustari shares the 
interest of documenting his own scholarly tradition. with. compilers 
of comparable documents, the biographical section of the yaza does 
not consist of digressions within the main section of the licence, as 
was the case, e.g., with ‘Abd Allah al-Samahiji’s (d. 1135/1722) āza 
kabīra to Nasir al-Jārūdī al-Oatifi? and other comparable yāzas of 
this size at the time.” Rather, al-Tustart strictly differentiates between 
the main section of the gāza and the following independent bio- 
graphical section (chs. 13-16) that is clearly separated from the pre- 
ceding section (chs. 5-12) by an introduction (ch. 13)! Moreover, 
even within the biographical section, al-Tustari presents his material 
in a systematic and well-structured manner. In the introduction to 
the biographical section he untertakes a critical evaluation of the 
Ryal-works that were compiled since the time of the Shaykh al-Tūsī. 
He criticizes in particular the fact that the authors provided a very 
incomplete documentation of the earlier generations of scholars. 
Moreover, since the last Imami biographical work, the Amal al-àmil 
by al-Hurr al-‘Amili (d. 1104/1693) was completed—for which al- 
Tustarī has the highest respect and in the tradition of which he seeks 
to put himself**—seventy years have passed that have so far remained 


p. 205 no. 1071 (gaza granted by ‘Abd Allah al-Samāhījī to Nasir al-Jārūdī in 
1128/1716); p. 256 no. 1350 (yāza granted by "Abd al-Nabī al-Qazwini to Bahr 
al-"Ulūm), p. 266 no. 1394 (yāza granted by Yusuf b. Ahmad al-Bahrānī to ‘Abd 
Allāh al-Bilādī al-Bahrānī). 

5 Cf my “The gāza,” pp. 73-75. 

? See Gleave, “The Žāza,” pp. 117—22. 

? Later authors, such as Muhsin al-Amīn, designate this part of the yaza as an 
appendix to it, Dhayl al-yaza al-kabira. 

> Agha Buzurg accordingly designates al-Tustarī's ijāza as takmila to al-Hurr al- 
Āmilī's Amal al-amil; cf. Musaffà al-magāl, p. 246.—For Amal al-amil, see Marco Salati, 
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undocumented. In the subsequent chapter 14, al-Tustari discusses a 
total of 65 scholars he had met during his lifetime, all of whom are 
from the Khūzistān area. The respective entries, which are arranged 
alphabetically by name,? as a rule contain a general appreciation 
of the scholar under discussion, information on the circumstances 
under which al-lustari met him, sometimes even providing exact 
dates, the transmitters and teachers of the respective scholar, his writ- 
ings and other biographical details. The majority of the scholars 
treated here—55 out of 65—had already passed away before the 
compilation of the gáza in 1168/1755.? Al-Tustari frequently indi- 
cates the decade of their death, at times even the exact year." In 
five cases he has no information on the date of death.” Eight schol- 
ars out of 65 are still alive in 1168/1755? and with regard to two 
persons he is uncertain.?—Al-Tustari further dedicates an extensive 
chapter to ‘Abd Allah al-Samāhījī, whom he had never met per- 
sonally, but whose writings he had found useful (ch. 16). 

Within the biographical section of the document a further theo- 
retical portion is to be found. After al-Tustari writes in detail about 
65 of his contemporaries in chapter 14, he untertakes an overall 
evaluation of those scholars. His judgement is rather negative. The 
majority of the scholars, he states, did not pass the stage of mere 
imitation (faglid) and even those to whom this does not apply did 
not proceed far compared to the scholars of the former generations. 


“I maestri e le catene di trasmissione dell'insegnamento orale nel Gabal Gmil,” in 
Onomastica e trasmissione del sapere nell’Islam medievale, ed. Biancamaria Scarcia Amoretti, 
Rome 1992, pp. 91-110; Josef van Ess, “Amal al-amel,” in Encyclopaedia Iranica, 
vol. l, pp. 917-18. 

5 There are only three exceptions to this rule in the edition of Muhammad al- 
Samami al-Ha'iri (nos. 10, 19, 46), all of which are to be attributed to the editor 
and were not intended by the author of the gaza; no. 10 is in fact part of the entry 
no. 9, the father of no. 10; no. 19 belongs to entry no. 18, the brother of no. 19; 
no. 46 is part of the entry no. 45, the brother of no. 46. 

> C£. Appendix I. 

5 Nos. 1, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 
7, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 35, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 47, 48, 50, 51, 
2, 58, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68. 

5 Nos. 1, 8, 9, 11, 15, 18, 20, 22, 25, 27, 29, 30, 40, 45, 48, 59, 64, 66, 67, 68. 

57 Nos. 4, 14, 21, 24, 26, 32, 33, 35, 37, 38, 39, 41, 42, 44, 52, 53, 54, 55, 57, 
63. 

* Nos. 5, 17, 28, 51, 65. The information provided by the author on the dates 
of death of nos. 6, 16, 23, 31, 43, 50, 58 is also rather vague. 

5 Nos. 2, 3, 12, 34, 36, 49, 60, 62. 

9? Nos. 7, 6l. 
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According to al-Tustari, this did not result from their inability to 
reach a higher level but rather from the circumstances in times of 
political turmoil and civil war, poverty and a general disregard for 
knowledge and its transmission, as well as for scholars in general. 
These difficulties, which, al- l'ustari explains, are by no means restricted 
to religious scholars but apply also to philosophers and physicians, 
are characteristic of the chaotic circumstances in Iran following the 
fall of the Safavids in 1722. As an example of the favorable cir- 
cumstances earlier generations were able to enjoy, al-Tustari men- 
tions the support Muhammad Bāgir al-Majlisi received from 
the Safavid rulers when collecting material for his Behar al-anwar (pp. 
197-88). 


The significance of the ydza discussed here lies in two areas. On the 
one hand, the document is of prime historical value for the recon- 
struction of the Imami scholarly network of the 18th century.?' This 
applies to the information on the father and grandfather of al-Tustari, 
the four recipients of the ya@za and in particular the 65 contempo- 
raries of al-Tustari dealt with in the biographical section of the doc- 
ument. The historical significance of al-Tustarī's yaza becomes apparent 
when one compares his information with later biographical htera- 
ture. In most cases al-Tustarī's yaza was the only, in some the main 
source for the respective biographical entries.” Given the numerous 


l For the Imami scholarly network of 18th century Iraq and Iran, cf. Said Amir 
Arjomand, The Shadow of God and the Hidden Imam. Religion, Political Order, and Societal 
Change in Shiite Iran from the Beginning to 1890, Chicago 1984; Juan R.I. Cole, “Shi 
Clerics in Iraq and Iran, 1722—1780. The Akhbari-Usuli Conflict Reconsidered,” 
Traman Studies 18 i (1985), pp. 3-34; idem, “Ideology, Ethics, and Philosophical 
Discourse in Eighteenth Century Iran,” Jranian Studies 22 1 (1989), pp. 7-34.—In 
general for the political and societal situation in Iran during the 18th century, cf. 
Laurence Lockhart, Nadir Shah. A Critical Study Based Mainly Upon Contemporary Sources, 
London 1938; idem, The Fall of the Safavi Dynasty and the Afghan Occupation of Persia, 
Cambridge 1958; John Perry, Karım Khan Zand, Chicago 1973; Roger Savory, Iran 
under the Safavids, Cambridge 1980; Hans Robert Roemer, Persien auf dem Weg in die 
Neuzeit. Iramsche Geschichte von 1550-1750, Beirut 1989, J. Foran, Fragile Resistance. 
Social Transformation in Iran from 1500 to the Revolution, Boulder/San Francisco/ Oxford 
1993. 

® Such is the case with nos. 1, 3, 5, 8, 10, 12, 13, 15, 16, 19, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
26, 27, 28, 31, 32, 33, 34, 36, 37, 38, 41, 43, 44, 45.— This also applies for persons 
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self-testimonies and autobiographical and autobibliographical infor- 
mation it contains, the yaza is also a rich source of information on 
al-Tustarr's own life. 

For our understanding of the genre of tāza, particularly the typo- 
logy of its forms and analysis of its functions, the significance of the 
present document lies, moreover, in its being an apparently excep- 
tional case within this genre. Finally, the numerous theoretical 
reflections it contains provide valuable information on the social prac- 
tice of issuing licences to transmit in the 18th century, which still 
remains to be fully explored.* 


Appendix I: Contemporary scholars, whom the mujīz met in the course of his 


life (ch. 14) 


The numbering of the following list matches that introduced by the 
editor of the text. In square brackets are those scholars that are 
given separate numbers by the editor although the author himself 
mentioned them only as a digression within another entry without 
dedicating a separate entry to them. In round brackets is indicated 
the approximate date of death as given by al-Tustari. In case this 
information could be further specified on the basis of later sources, 
the exact year of death is mentioned in square brackets. 


1. Ibrahim b. "Alī b. Balil al-Jazā'irī al-Dawragī (tuwuffiya ‘ushr al- 
khamsin) 


(Agha Buzurg, 7abagāt, vol. 6, p. 6) 

2. Ibrahim b. Muhammad Bāgir al-Qummi al-Radawi al-Najafi al- 
Hamadani (alive in 1168/1755) 
(al-Amin, A9ān, vol. 2, p. 204; Agha Buzurg, Dhari‘a, vol. 14, 


whom the author mentions without dedicating a specific entry to them; c£, e.g., al- 
ljáza al-kabira, p. 155, where he mentions a certain Shaykh Muhammad, with whom 
he studied under ‘Ali al-Taliqani (= no. 38). Cf. Agha Buzurg, Tabagat, vol. 6, 
p. 638; Agha Buzurg identifies him on the basis of Tustarr's information as Muhammad 
al-Tamami al-Jazā'irī al-Shīrāzī (= no. 50) For him, cf. Agha Buzurg, 7 abaqál, 
vol. 6, pp. 649—50. Cf. also al-Ijàza al-kabira, p. 191, where Fakhr al-Din al-Shūshtarī 
is mentioned as teacher of no. 67. Cf. also Agha Buzurg, 7 abaqát, vol. 6, p. 581.— 
For the significance of this ya@za as a historical source, see also ibid, vol. 6, p. 457. 

* I take the opportunity to thank Rainer Brunner, Etan Kohlberg, Gudrun 
Krámer, Elizabeth Pond, and Reza Pourjavady who read drafts of this paper and 
made helpful suggestions. 
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p. 74; al-Qazwini, Tatmim, p. 56 no. 6; Agha Buzurg, 7 abaqát, 
vol. 6, pp. 18-19) 


. Abū Jafar al-Mazandarani (alive in 1168/1755) 


(al-Amin, Aan, vol. 2, p. 316; Agha Buzurg, Tabagat, vol. 6, 
pp. 142-43) 


. Abu l-Hasan b. Muhammad Zaman b. ‘Inayat Allah al-Tustarit 


(d. 1143/1730), brother of no. 39 
(Tadhkira, p. 157) 


. Abū Talib b. Abi Hasan al-Fatūnī al-'Amili al-Gharawi (d. before 


1168/1755) [1070/1659—60—1138/1725—26] 

(al-Amīn, Aan, vol. 2, p. 366; Al Mahbüba, Mad: al-Naaf, vol. 3, 
p. 49; Agha Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, p. 391; Sadr, Takmila, pp. 
444—45 no. 437) 


. Ahmad b. Muhammad Mahdi al-Khātūn Abadi (d. after 1139/ 


1726-27) [d. 1154/1741—42] 


(Agha Buzurg, 7abaqàt, vol. 6, pp. 34—36) 


. Ahmad al-‘Alawi al-Khātūn Abadi (d. before or after 1168/1755) 


[d. 1161/1748] 
(al-Amin, Aan, vol. 3, p. 22; al-Oazwīnī, Tatmim, pp. 60—61 
no. 12; Agha Buzurg, Tabaqat, vol. 6, pp. 33-34) 


. Iskandar b. Jamal al-Din al-Jazāirī (tuwuffwa ‘ushr al-arba īn) 


(al-Amin, Aan, vol. 3, p. 302; Agha Buzurg, Tabagat, vol. 6, 
p. 57) 


. Ismail al-Burūjirdī (tuwuffya ‘ushr al-sittin) 


(al-Amin, Ayān, vol. 3, p. 313; al-Oazwīnī, Tatmim, p. 71; Agha 
Buzurg, 7abagāt, vol. 6, p. 59) 


. [Muhammad b. Isma‘il al-Burūjirdī, son of no. 9 who died 


shortly after his father 
(al-Amin, Aan, vol. 10, p. 20; Agha Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, 
p. 945)] 


. Ismail b. al-Amir Muhammad Bāgir al-Khātūn Abadi (tuwuffiya 


ushr al-stttīn) |d. after 1160/1747—48] 
(al-Amin, Aān, vol. 3, p. 402; al-Oazwīnī, Tatmim, p. 69 no. 20; 
Agha Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, p. 62) 


„Jafar al-Husayni al-Harawī al-Mashhadi (alive in 1168/1755) 


(al-Amin, Ayān, vol. 4, p. 96) 


. Jamal al-Din b. Iskandar b. Jamal al-Din al-Jazā'irī (d. before 


1168/1755), son of no. 8 
(al-Amin, Adan, vol. 4, p. 206; Agha Buzurg, Tabagat, vol. 6, 
p. 146) 
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Hasan b. Husayn b. Muhyi al-Din b. ‘Abd al-Latif al-Jami‘T (d. 
1130/1620—21) 

(al-Amīn, Ayan, vol. 5, p. 57; Al Mahbüba, Madi al-Naaf, 
vol. 3, p. 308; Āghā Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, p. 164; Sadr, 
Takmila, pp. 147—498 no. 95) 

Husayn b. Ibrahim al-Khatün Abadi al-Mashhadī (tuwuffiya 
magtūlan ‘ushr al-sittin) |d. 1159/1746—47] 

(al-Amin, Aan, vol. 5, p. 413; al-Oazwīnī, Tatmīm, pp. 128—29 
no. 80; Agha Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, pp. 196-98) 

Husayn b. Za‘l al-Bahrani (d. before 1168/1755) 

(al-Amin, Aan, vol. 6, p. 23; Agha Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, pp. 
185-86) 

Haydar al-'Amili al-Mashhadī (d. before 1168/1755) 

(al-Amin, Aan, vol. 6, p. 271; al-Oazwīnī, Tatmim, pp. 139-41 
no. 93; Sadr, Takmila, p. 195 no. 163; Agha Buzurg, Tabagāt, 
vol. 6, pp. 230-31) 

Khamis b. Salih al-Khalaf Ābādī (tuwuffiya ‘ushr al-sittzn) 
(al-Amin, Ayān, vol. 6, p. 357; Agha Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, 
p. 246) 

[his (no. 18) brother Ahmad (alive in 1168/1755) 

(al-Amin, Aan, vol. 2, p. 605; Agha Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, 
p. 36) 

Rafi* al-Din (Muhammad Rafi‘) b. Faraj (Farrakh) al-Jīlānī al- 
Radawi al-Rashtī (tuwuffiya ushr al-sittin) [d. 1160/1747—48], uncle 
of no. 60 

(al-Amin, A‘yan, vol. 7, pp. 33-34; Qummi, Fawā'w 535; al- 
Oazwini, Tatmim, pp. 159-61 no. 111; Agha Buzurg, Tabagāt, 
vol. 6, pp. 283-87) 

Zaki (Muhammad Zaki) b. Ibrahim al-Kirmānshāhī (d. 1159/ 
1746-47) 

(al-Amīn, A$an, vol. 7, p. 68; Agha Buzurg, Dhari‘a, vol. 10, 
p. 199; al-Qazwini, Tatmim, pp. 166-69 no. 118; Agha Buzurg, 
Tabagāt, vol. 6, pp. 290-91) 

Shams al-Din b. Saqar al-Basrī al-Jazā'irī (tuwuffiya *ushr al-arba‘in) 
[ca. 1070/1659—60—1140/1727—28] 

(al-Amin, Ayān, vol. 7, p. 352; al-Afandi, Riyad, vol. 3, p. 12; 
Āghā Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, p. 351) 

Sadr al-Din b. al-Qadt Muhammad Saʻīd al-Oummī (d. before 
1168/1755) 

(al-Amīn, Aan, vol. 7, p. 385; Agha Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, p. 382) 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 
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‘Abd al-Bāgī b. Murtada al-Mūsawī al-Dizfūlī (d. 1143/1730-31) 
(al-Amin, Ayān, vol. 7, p. 433; Agha Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, 
pp. 413-14) 

‘Abd al-Husayn al-Qari al-Huwayzi (tuwuffiya ‘ushr al-arba‘in) 
(Agha Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, p. 412) 

‘Abd al-Husayn b. Kalab "Alī al-Tustarī (d. 1141/1728—29) 
(al-Amīn, Ayān, vol. 7, p. 451; Agha Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, 
p. 420; Tadhkira 159) 

‘Abd al-Rahim al-Damāwandī (tuwuffiya ‘ushr al-sittin) 

(al-Amin, Aan, vol. 7, p. 470; Agha Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, 
pp. 425-26) 

‘Abd al-Rahim b. Ja‘far b Muhammad Bāgir al-Sabzawārī 
(d. before 1168/1755) 

(al-Amin, Aan, vol. 7, p. 470; Agha Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, 
p. 426) 

‘Abd al-Ghaffar b. Muhammad Tagī al-Tustart (tuwwuffiya ‘ushr 
al-khamsin) |d. 1147/1734—35] 

(Agha Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, pp. 439—40; Tadhkira, p. 159) 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Isa al-Isbahānī al-mushtahir bi-l-Tabrizi al-Afandī 
(tucwuffiya ‘ushr al-thalathin) [1066/1655—56-ca. 1130/1717-18] 
(Agha Buzurg, Dhari'a, p. vol. 1, p. 127, vol. 3, p. 104, vol. 11, 
p. 331; idem, Musaffa al-magāl, pp. 240—241; idem, Tabaqat, 
vol. 6, pp. 449-52; al-Oummi, Favwā”id, p. 253; idem, al-Kuna, 
vol. 2, pp. 48-50; al-Kahhāla, Muwfjam, vol. 6, p. 99; al-Khwānsārī, 
Rawdat, vol. 4, p. 255; al-Afandī, Riyad, vol. 3, p. 230) 

*Abd Allàh b. Karam Allah al-Huwayzi (d. before 1168/1755) 
[alive in 1131/1718-19] 

(al-Amin, Ayan, vol. 8, p. 68; Al Mahbüba, Mad: al-Naaf, 
vol. 2, p. 184; Agha Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, pp. 459-60) 
‘Abd Allah b. Nasir al-Huwayzi al-Humayli (d. 1143/1730-31), 
father of one of the recipients of the gāza, Ibrahim b. ‘Abd 
Allah b. Nasir al-Huwayzi al-Humayli 

(Agha Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, pp. 471-72) 

‘Abd Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Jalil b. al-Hajj ‘Abd Muhammad 
al-Huwayzī (d. 1128/1716) 

(Āghā Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, p. 473) 

"Alī al-Burūjirdī al-Nahāwandī (alive in 1168/1755) 

(Āghā Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, p. 506) 

‘Ali b. ‘Aziz Allāh b. "Abd al-Mutallib b. Muhammad b. al- 
Husayn al-Mūsawī al-Jazā'irī (d. 1149/1736-37) 
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"Ali b. «Alī al-Najjàr al-Tustari (alive in 1168/1755), brother of 
no. 53 

(Āghā Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, p. 558; Tadhkira, p. 166) 

"Alī b. Nasr Allāh al-Huwayzi al-Qadi (d. 1150/1737-38) 
(Āghā Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, p. 520) 

‘Alt Akbar al-Talaqani al-Khwānsārī (d. 1160/1747—48) 
(al-Amīn, Aan, vol. 8, p. 171; Agha Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, 
pp. 496-99) 

"Inayat Allah b. Muhammad Zaman b. ‘Inayat Allah al-Tustari 
d. 1146/1733-34), brother of no. 4 

Agha Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, p. 565; Tadhkira, p. 160) 

‘Iwaq al-Huwayzi al-Basri (tucufftya ‘ushr al-sittin) 

Agha Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, p. 566) 

Fath Allah b. ‘Ilwan al-Dawraqi al-Ka‘bi (d. 1130/1717-18) 
[1053/1643—44—1130/1717-18] 

al-Kahhala, Mufam, vol. 8, p. 52; Agha Buzurg, 7 abaqát, vol. 6, 
pp. 578-79) 

Faraj Allah b. Muhammad Husayn al-Tustari (d. 1128/1716), 
brother of no. 57 

(al-Amin, Ayān, vol. 8, pp. 395-96; Agha Buzurg, Tabagāt, 
vol. 6, p. 583; Tadhkira, p. 161) 

Oawam al-Din Muhammad b. Muhammad Mahdi al-Husayni 
al-Sayfi al-Oazwini (d. before 1168/1755) [d. 1150/1640—41] 
(al-Amin, A$an, vol. 8, p. 452; Agha Buzurg, Dharia, vol. 4, 
p. 100; idem, Yabagat, vol. 6, pp. 603-5; al-Qummi, al-Kuna, 
vol. 3, pp. 90-93) 

Karam Allah al-Huwayzi (d. 1154/1741-42), father of one of 
the recipients of the yaza, Muhammad b. Karam Allah al- 
Huwayzi (d. 1172/1758—59) 

(al-Amin, A'yān, vol. 9, p. 29; Al Mahbüba, Mad: al-Naaf, 
vol. 2, p. 186; Agha Buzurg, 7abaqát, vol. 6, p. 614) 

Majd al-Din b. Afdal b. Fayd Allah al-Dizfūlī (tuwuffiya ‘ushr al- 
khamsin) 

(al-Amīn, Aan, vol. 9, p. 45; Agha Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, 
p. 630) 

[Muhammad al-Mu’min al-Dizfūlī, brother of no. 45 

(Agha Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, p. 747)] 

Majd al-Din b. Shafi“ al-Din b. Fasih al-Din al-‘Abbasi al- 
Oathami al-Dizfūlī (d. after 1060/1747—48) [d. before 1165/ 
1751—52] 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 
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al-Amin, Aan, vol. 9, p. 45; Agha Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, pp. 
630-31) 

Muhsin b. Jan Ahmad al-Dizfūlī (fuzuffiya ‘ushr al-khamsin) 
al-Amin, Aan, vol. 9, p. 45; Agha Buzurg, Tabaqgát, vol. 6, 
p. 633) 

Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Jazā'irī al-Gharawi (alive in 1168/1755) 
[alive in 1182/1768—69| 

al-Amin, Aan, vol. 9, p. 71; al-Oummī, Fawā”id, p. 386; Al 
Mahbüba, Mad: al-Najaf, vol. 2, p. 92; Agha Buzurg, Tabagāt, 
vol. 6, pp. 653-54) 

Muhammad al-Tamami alJaza"ri al-Shirazi (d. after 1158/ 
1745—46) 

al-Amin, A9ān, vol. 9, p. 198; Agha Buzurg, Tabaqát, vol. 6, 
pp. 649-50, also pp. 508-9) 

Muhammad al-'Fabātabā'ī, nephew of Muhammad Bāgir al- 
Majlist (d. before 1168/1755) 

al-Amin, A'yān, vol. 9, p. 376; al-Oummī, Faw id, p. 552) 
Muhammad b. al-Hajj "Alī b. al-Amir Mahmid al-Jazā'irī al- 
Tustarī (d. 1130/1717—18) [d. 1131/1718-19] 

al-Amin, Aan, vol. 10, p. 9; Agha Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, pp. 
652-53) 

Muhammad b. "Alī al-Najjār al-Tustari (d. 1140/1727—28), brother 
of no. 36 

al-Amin, Aan, vol. 10, p. 9; Agha Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, pp. 
706—7; Tadhkira, p. 161) 

Muhammad b. Fath ‘Alt b. Muhammad al-Tustarī (d. 1163/1750) 
Āghā Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, p. 677; Tadhkira, p. 168) 
Muhammad b. Muhammad Salih b. ‘Abd al-Wasi‘ al-Husaynī 
al-Khatün Abadi (d. 1148/1735-36) 

Agha Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, pp. 664—65) 

Muhammad Bāgir b. Fakhr al-Din b. Nür al-Din al-‘Amili al- 
Dizfūlī (d. after 1160/1747—48) 

Agha Buzurg, 7 abaqát, vol. 6, p. 90; Sadr, Takmila, p. 377 no. 365) 
Muhammad Bāgir b. Muhammad Husayn al-Tustari (d. 1135/ 
1722-23), brother of no. 42 

al-Amin, Ayān, vol. 9, p. 187; Agha Buzurg, Tabaqát, vol. 6, 
p. 91; Zadhkira, p. 162) 

Muhammad Taq? al-‘Alawi al-Rida Tawfiqi (d. before 1168/1755) 
[alive in 1138/1725-26] 

Agha Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, p. 118) 
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Muhammad Rida b. Muhammad Hadi b. Muhammad Salih al- 
Tabarastānī al-Māzandarānī (tuwuffiya ‘ushr al-khamsin) 

Agha Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, p. 268) 

Muhammad ‘Ali b. Muhammad Shafi‘ al-Jīlānī (alive in 1168/ 
1755), nephew of no. 20 

Agha Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, pp. 534-35) 

Muhammad Qasim b. Muhammad Sadiq al-Astarābādī (d. before 
or after 1168/1755) 

al-Amin, Ayān, vol. 10, p. 40; Agha Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, 
p. 588) 

Muhammad Mahdi b. Muhammad Salih al-Aftūnī (al-Fatūnī) 
alive in 1168/1755) [d. 1183/1769—70| 

al-Amin, Ayān, vol. 10, p. 67; Agha Buzurg, Tabaqát, vol. 6, 
pp. 756-58; Sadr, Takmila, pp. 392-93 no. 379) 

Muhammad Hadi b. Muhammad b. ‘Isa al-Mar‘ashi al-Tustarī 
d. 1138/1725-26) [d. 1137/1724—25] 

Agha Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, pp. 806-7) 

Mahmüd b. Muhammad al-Huwayzī al-Dizfūlī (tuwvuffya ‘ushr al- 
khamsin) |d. after 1150/1737-38] 

Agha Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, p. 712) 

Mansür b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Husayn al-Husayni al-Najafī 
al-Talaqani (d. before 1168/1755) 

al-Amīn, Aan, vol. 10, p. 141; Agha Buzurg, Tabaqát, vol. 6, 
p. 743) 

Mahdi b. Nu‘aym al-Isfahānī al-‘Uqayli al-Astarābādī (tuwuffya 
‘ushr_al-sittin) 

al-Amin, Aan, vol. 10, pp. 166-67; Agha Buzurg, Tabagāt, 
vol. 6, p. 761, also pp. 790-91) 

Nazar "Alī b. Muhammad Amin al-Zajjaj al-Tustari (tuwuffya 
ushr al-khamsin) [d. 1146/1733—34] 

al-Amin, Ayan, vol. 10, pp. 222-23; Tadhkira, p. 163; Agha 
Buzurg, Tabagāt, vol. 6, p. 784) 

Ya'gūb b. Ibrahim al-Bakhtiyārī al-Huwayzi (tuwuffiva ‘ushr al- 
khamsīn) [d. 1147/1734—35] 

(al-Amīn, Aan, vol. 10, p. 307; Agha Buzurg, Dhart‘a, vol. 2, 
p. 222, vol. 3, p. 374, vol. 6, p. 63; idem, Tadagāt, vol. 6, 
pp. 9821-23; al-Kahhala, Mu$am, vol. 13, p. 240; Tadhkira, 
p. 163) 
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The wording of each title corresponds to the wording in the yaza. 
In square brackets are mentioned alternative titles listed either by 
al-Tustari in his Tadhkira-i Shüshtar (pp. 60—61) or by later authors. 
The sequence of the titles corrresponds to the sequence in which 
they appear in the gāza; the numbering corresponds to the num- 
bering introduced by the editor. Only in the case of no. 20 has the 
entry been further subdivided. In addition to other references, the 
respective number of each title in the author’s autobibliographical 
list in Tadhkira-i Shüshtar is also indicated. 


1. Risala mukhtasara fi ilm al-nahw |= Madinat al-nahw min mutūn al- 
jami‘a li-masa^iihi ka-l-lafiyya wa-l-tahdhīb wa-ghayruhumāļ 
(Tadhkira no. 1; Agha Buzurg, Dhari'a, vol. 20, p. 254 no. 2835, 
vol. 24, p. 86) 

2. Hashwya mudawwana ‘ala Kitab arbaīn hadithan 
Commentary on al-Arba‘in hadīthan of Baha’? al-Din al-‘Amili 
(d. 1030/1620—21 or 1031/1621—22) (Tadhkira no. 2; Agha Buzurg, 
Dhari'a, vol. 1, pp. 425-26 no. 2180, vol. 6, p. 13 no. 35; writ- 
ten at the request of his father and completed in 1135/1722-23) 

3. Risala fārisyya fi tahgīg qiblat baladīnā | Tustar] [= Risala fi qiblat 
Tustar wa-mà wālāhā/ Risála dar tahgīg-i qibla-yi Shūshtar/ Tahqiq 
qiblat Tustar] 

(Tadhkira no. 3; Agha Buzurg, Dhari'a, vol. 17, pp. 44—45 no. 238; 
see also vol. 20, p. 114 no. 2175; composed following the order 
of Isfmdiyār Beg on 7 Safar 1140/23 September 1727) 

4. Risala ukhrā fi hādhā l-bāb |= Risala dar tahgīg-1 qibla-yi Huwayzaļ 
(Tadhkira no. 4; Agha Buzurg, Dhai‘a, vol. 17, p. 45 no. 240a; 
composed following the order of Sayyid "Alī Khan b. Sayyid 
Mutallib, ruler of Huwayza) 

5. Risāla mawsūma bi-l-Tuhfa al-niiriyya 
(Tadhkira no. 5; Agha Buzurg, Dhart‘a, vol. 3, p. 479 no. 1769; 
composed at the request of his father and named according to 
him; completed on 3 Muharram 1144/8 July 1731; in this treatise 
the author deals with ten questions from ten different disciplines, 
namely tafsir, hadith, fiqh, usūl, mantiq, vrāb, balagha, nujūm, haya) 

6. Risüla mawsüma bi-kashifat al-hāl ft marifat al-gibla wa-l-zawal 
(Agha Buzurg, Dhari'a, vol. 17, pp. 241-42 no. 74; cf. also idem, 
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Tabaqát, vol. 6, pp. 526-27; composed following the order of 
the governor ‘Ali Khan al-saghir al-Huwayzī) 


. Risála farisiyya fi l-tilasm |al-sultani fi [-hay'a wa-l-nujūm wa-l-tilasmal| 


(Tadhkira no. 13; Agha Buzurg, Dhari'a, vol. 15, p. 177, vol. 15, 
p. 178 no. 1188; Munzawī, Fihrist, vol. 1, pp. 328-29; composed 
in 1157/1744—45 following the order of Abū Salih Sultan al- 
Tarshizi, wakīl maliyat Khūzistān wa-Tustar) 


. Risāla fi istikhra] inhiraf |al-gibla/ Istikhrāj inhiraf jamī" al-bilad/ Risala 


dar tahqiq-i dawàbit-i istikhray | 
(Tadhkira no. 12; Agha Buzurg, Dhari'a, vol. 2, p. 20 no. 62) 


. Risüla mawsūma bi-Lubb al-lubāb fī sharh sahifat al-usturlāb [li-l- 


Shaykh al-Bahā'ī (d. 1030/1621 or 1021/1622)] 

(Tadhkira no. 6; Agha Buzurg, Dhari'a, vol. 13, pp. 344—45, 
vol. 13, p. 361, vol. 18, p. 290 no. 149; composed at the request 
of his student Ibrahim b. ‘Abd Allah b. Nasir al-Huwayzi) 
Risála fi l-raml 

Kītāb al-Dhukhr al-rār [al-Masābīh al-lawāmt | fi sharh Mafātīh al- 
sharāv |h-l-Fayd al-Kashani| 

(Tadhkira no. 7; Agha Buzurg, Dhara, vol. 10, p. 8 no. 47; 
Hossein Modarressi Tabatabai, An Introduction to Shī'ī Law. A bib- 
liographical study, London 1984, p. 86—TIntroduction and volume 
one completed in 1142/1729—30) 

Risála mawsüma hi-l-Anwar al-jaltyya fi jawābāt al-mas@il al-jabaliyya 
al-üla [Risála-yt jabaltyya-yi. üla] 

(Tadhkira no. 8; Agha Buzurg, Dharī'a, vol. 2, pp. 423-24 no. 1671; 
Modarressi, Introduction, p. 109; GALS, vol. 2, p. 586; responsa 
to 70 questions of Sayyid "Alī al-Burūjirdī al-Nahāwandī [al- 
Mas@il al-jabaltyya], completed on 28 Jumada I 1149/4 Oktober 
1736) 

Risāla ukhrā ft [-masa^il al-jabaliyya al-thamya |= al-Dhakhīra al-báqiya 
fi gwibat al-masa^il al-jabaliyya al-thanya/ Risāla-yt jabaliyya-yi thániya 
(Tadhkira no. 9; Agha Buzurg, Dharīa, vol. 10, p. 15 no. 70; 
Modarressi, Introduction, p. 109; GALS, vol. 2, p. 586—responsa 
to 30 questions of Sayyid "Alī al-Burūjirdī al-Nahāwandī [al- 
Masa^il al-jabaltyya], completed on 17 Sha'bān 1151/29 November 
1738) 

Risalat al-Maqàsid al-'altyya [al-Rīsāla al-'alawtyya] fi jawabat |ajwibat] 
al-masa^il al-Glawiyya [masa^il al-Shaykh "Alī al-Huwayzī] [al-Altyya 
fi ajwibat al-mas@ il al-Alawiyya] 

(Tadhkira no. 10; Agha Buzurg, Dhari'a, vol. 11, p. 210; see also 


20b. 


20c. 


20d. 


20e. 
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vol. 20, p. 114 no. 2175; vol. 21, pp. 381-82 no. 5565; idem, 
Tabagát, vol. 6, pp. 520-21; Modarressi, Introduction, p. 109; 
GALS, vol. 2, p. 586—responsa to 30 questions of "Alī b. ‘Abd 
Allah b. Muhammad al-Huwayzani [al-Huwayzi], mostly on 
figh. Completed on 28 Jumada II 1149/2 November 1736) 
Risalat al-Dhakhīra al-Gbhadyya fi jawabat al-masa^il. al-ahmadiyya 
[al-Risala al-ahmadtyya fi jawab masa^il al-Sayyid Ahmad al-Mūsawī 
al-Musha'shafī] 

(Tadhkira no. 11; Agha Buzurg, Dharīa, vol. 10, p. 12 no. 61, 
vol. 11, p. 37; Modarressi, Introduction, p. 109; GALS, vol. 2, 
p. 586—responsa to 40 questions of Ahmad al-Huwayzi al- 
Mūsawī al-Musha'sha ī [a(-Masa^il al-ahmadiyya]; completed in 
1155/1742—43) 

Juz min Tadhyil [Dhayl] salāfat al-asr 

(Agha Buzurg, Dhari'a, vol. 4, p. 54 no. 223, vol. 12, p. 212 
no. 1401) 

Kītāb al-Tuhfa al-santyya fi sharh al-nukhba al-muhsiniyya 

(Tadhkira no. 14; Agha Buzurg, Dharia, vol. 3, pp. 442-43 
no. 1606; Modarressi, Introduction, p. 87; GALS, vol. 2, p. 586; 
commentary on the Kitāb al-Nukhba of Fayd al-Kashani on figh, 
composed at the request of Mawla "Alī b. "Alī al-Najjar al- 
Tustarī, a student of the father of the mujīz) 

Risāla fi sihhat salat mustashib al-dhahab al-mastür fī l-kamm wa- 
nahwahu (Agha Buzurg, Dhari'a, vol. 15, p. 12 no. 57) 

Hashiya mudawwana ‘ala [muqaddimat| al-waft fi jam‘ ahādīth al- 
kutub al-arba‘a [li-l-Fayd al-Kashani| 

(Tadhkira no. 15; Agha Buzurg, Dhari'a, vol. 6, p. 229 no. 1288) 


. Hāsluya ghayr mudawwana ‘ala al-istibsar |h-l-Shaykh al-Tūsīļ 


(Agha Buzurg, Dhara, vol. 6, p. 18 no. 56) 

Hashiya ghayr mudawwana ‘ala al-Madank |al-ahkām fi sharh sharav 
al-islam li-Muhammad b. "Alī sibt al-Shahid al-thàni] 

(Tadhkira no. 17; Agha Buzurg, Dhari'a, vol. 6, p. 197 no. 1085) 
Haüshtya ghayr mudawwana ‘ala {al-Rawda al-bahiyya| ft Sharh al- 
Lum al-dimashqyya |li-l-Shahid al-thàni] 

(Agha Buzurg, Dhai‘a, vol. 6, p. 95 no. 502) 

Hashiya ghayr mudawwana ‘ala Kītāb al-ryal al-kabīr [= Manhaj al- 
magāl fi ‘im al-ryal| h-Mirza Muhammad b. "Alī al-Astarābādī 
(d. 1028/1619) 


(Agha Buzurg, Dharī'a, vol. 6, p. 226 no. 1266) 
Hashiya ghayr mudawwana ‘ala Ryal al-Sayyid Mustafa al- l'afrishr 
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[= Naqd al-ryal h-Mir Mustafa b. Husayn al-Tafrishi (d. 1021/ 
1612-13] 

(Agha Buzurg, Dhari'a, vol. 6, p. 228 no. 1278) 

Hashiya ghayr mudawwana ‘ala Amal al-$adūg (d. 381/991) 
(Agha Buzurg, Dhari'a, vol. 6, p. 25 no. 97) 

Hashiya ghayr mudawwana ‘ala Mughnī al-Labīb ‘an kutub al-a*ārīb 
[li-Jamal ad-Din ‘Abd Allah b. Yūsuf b. Hisham (d. 761/1360)] 
(Tadhkira no. 18; Agha Buzurg, Dhari'a, vol. 6, p. 212 no. 1186; 
GAL, vol. 2, p. 23) 

Hashwya ghayr mudawwana ‘ala l-Mutawwal 

(Tadhkira no. 16) 

Hāshuya ghayr mudawwana ‘ala Sharh al-Sahifa |al-kamila al-sagadiyya] 
li-l-Sayyid ‘Ali Khan [al-Madanī al-Dashtaki] (d. 1120/1708—9) 
(Agha Buzurg, Dhari'a, vol. 6, p. 124 no. 669) 

Hashiya ghayr mudawwana ala Khulāsat al-hisab |h-l-Shaykh al- 
Baha'i] 

(Tadhkira no. 19) 

Risála fi masala hisabiyya min al-mu'dilat 

Risāla fāristyya fi tarīkh baladinā Tustar [= Tadhkira-yi Shüshtar/ 
Tadhkira-yi Shūshtar fi tarīkh-i Tustar] 

(C. A. Storey, Persian. Literature. A Bio-Bibliographical Survey, London 
1927-39, vol. 1 1, p. 365 no. 486; Munzawi, Fihrist, vol. 6, pp. 
289-91; Agha Buzurg, Dhari'a, vol. 3, p. 243-45 no. 900) 
Edition: Tadhkira-i Shūshtar. An account of Shüshtar, from the earliest 
time to A.H. 1169, with notices of its celebrated men and memories of 
the author's life 1-2, eds. Khan Bahadur Maula Bakhsh and 
M. Hidayet Husayn, Calcutta: Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1914—24 
(Bibliotheca Indica; 206) 

Risála fi mal al-nasib wa-annahu laysa kull mukhalif nāstban 


(Agha Buzurg, Dharī'a, vol. 19, p. 27 no. 138) 
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ASSERTING RELIGIOUS AUTHORITY IN 
LATE 19TH/EARLY 20TH CENTURY MOROCCO 
MUHAMMAD B. JAFAR AL-KATTANI (D. 1927) 
AND HIS KITAB SALWAT AL-ANFĀS* 


Bettina Dennerlein 


In an attempt to approach the subject of religious authority in 
Morocco, one inevitably encounters the renowned figure of the 
marabout. While the word itself is derived from the Arabic murabit,' 
the meaning of which is complex and whose origins and historical 
trajectories merit further study, the marabout is virtually a creation of 
French colonial research on issues related to religion and politics in 
North Africa. Nevertheless, it has managed to survive this context 
and enjoy relatively common usage. Up until today, the marabout, 
embodying sainthood or charisma, has stood for the politically pow- 
erful North African (and more particularly Moroccan) version of 
‘popular’ Islam. 

Beginning with a critical review of how maraboutism has been under- 
stood and used as a paradigmatic model of popular or spiritual as 
opposed to orthodox or scripturalist religious authority in Morocco, 
the present article seeks to establish the diversity and composite char- 
acter of forms of religious authority that, contrary to being clearly 
distinct from or opposed to each other, were in fact closely interre- 
lated and partly intermingled and, at the same time, (re-)modelled 
and/or graded according to the convictions and goals of individual 


* This article is based on research conducted within the framework of a larger 
project on Islam and political integration in 19th century Morocco at the Centre 
for Modern Oriental Studies, Berlin, and supported by the Deutsche For- 
schungsgemeinschaft (DFG). Some of the material used here was presented at the 
MESA Meeting 2002 (Washington) and at a symposium on Religious Authorities in 
Middle Eastern Islam (Freie Universitat Berlin/Haus der Kulturen der Welt) held in 
December 2002. I am especially grateful to Ulrike Freitag, Sonja Hegasy and Gudrun 
Kramer for their helpful remarks and suggestions on a first version of this text. 
Albrecht Hofheinz was kind enough to discuss terminological questions and the 
problems of translation. 

' On this notion, see Vincent J. Cornell, Realm of the Saint. Power and Authority in 
Moroccan Sufism, Austin 1998, esp. pp. 48f., 93f., 281£; J. Chabbi, *Ribat," in The 
Encyclopaedia of Islam. New Edition, vol. 8, pp. 493—506. 
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scholars. This does not imply that disagreement, tension or conflict 
over religious authority was non-existent in Morocco. On the con- 
trary, the veneration of saints and certain Sufi practices such as danc- 
ing or the use of musical instruments, both of which are usually 
identified with supposedly popular Islam, were at the very heart of 
scholarly controversies during much of the 19th and the beginning 
of the 20th centuries.’ Yet, it will be argued that the different atti- 
tudes to these phenomena and the religious profiles that emerged 
from the pertinent debates can be more adequately understood as 
the result of strategies employed by concrete actors in a complex 
and highly competitive social field than as expressions of clearly sep- 
arate types of religious belief and practice.* Hence the contingent 
and complex character of the phenomenon of religious authority. 
Based on the itinerary of a turn of the 20th century Moroccan 
scholar and a preliminary reading of his undisputed chef d’ceuvre, 
a hagiographic survey of the scholars (fulamā”) and virtuous (or saints) 
(sulahā”) buried in the city of Fez, I will attempt to analyse in the 
following how different forms of religious authority were appropri- 
ated, (re-)interpreted, and ordered or graded. 


Maraboutism and its critique 


In order to grasp the exact content of the notion of maraboutism, first 
developed in French colonial research, it 1s helpful to return to Alfred 
Bel’s La religion musulmane en Berbérie, published in 1938. Although the 


? On these debates, see Mohamed El Mansour, Morocco in the Reign of Mawlay 
Sulayman, Wisbech 1990, esp. pp. 132-43; ‘Abd Allah Balqaziz, al-Khitab al-islahi fi 
I-Maghrib. Al-Takwin wa-l-masādir (1844—1918), Beirut 1417/1997, esp. pp. 137-61; 
Saīd Binsa‘id al-‘Alawi, al-Ijtihàd wa-l-tadid, Casablanca 2001, esp. pp. 23ff On the 
political dimensions of scholarly disputes, see Sahar Bazzaz, “Heresy and Politics in 
Nineteenth-Century Morocco," Arab Studies Journal (Fall 2002/Spring 2003), pp. 67—86. 

* For the notion of ‘social field’ as an ensemble of institutional devices, special- 
ized discourses and individual practices patterned by a particular ‘habitus’, see Pierre 
Bourdieu, “Genèse et structure du champ religieux,” Revue française de Sociologie 12 
ii (1971), pp. 295-334. See also his “La force du droit. Eléments pour une soci- 
ologie du champ juridique," Actes de la recherche en sciences sociales 64 (1986), pp. 3-19. 
For a Bourdieusian approach to Muslim scholarship in Damascus during the Middle 
Ages, see Michael Chamberlain, Knowledge and Social Practice in Medieval Damascus, 
1190—1350, Cambridge 1994. With strikingly similar results, Houari Touati has 
convincingly highlighted the construction of religious profiles as opposed to fixed 
‘types’ in 17th century Maghreb (H. Touati, Entre dieu et les hommes. Lettrés, saints et 
sorciers au Maghreb (17° siècle), Paris 1994, esp. pp. 222f). 
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author merely regarded his book as making the combined research 
accomplished by others accessible to a larger public, it became a 
major reference work for later studies on North African Islam. 
According to Bel, maraboutism is the result of a fusion of pre-Islamic 
forms of Berber religiosity (belief in the forces of good and evil, the 
veneration of manipulators of the supra-natural through magic, the 
so-called hommes fētīches) and a popularised version of Islam intro- 
duced in the 15th century within the framework of organized Sufism. 
From this perspective, maraboutism 1s seen as having become the dom- 
inant religious expression from then on, causing at the same time 
the deterioration of the intellectual, urban, and ‘quite tolerant’ Islam 
of the Middle Ages. While Sufi scholars had, according to Bel, orig- 
inally attempted to spread the orthodox understanding of Islam to 
tribal populations, they were soon forced to make concessions to pre- 
existent religious traditions and the limited intellectual capacity of 
their clientele. At the same time, the growing power vacuum caused 
by central government disintegration in the 15th and 16th centuries 
and the Iberian conquests along the Atlantic and Mediterranean 
coasts enabled local religious experts to become extremely powerful 
socio-political leaders through exploiting the religious feelings of their 
followers.’ 


Sans doute faut-il attribuer ce repli de l'Islam sur lui-même à partir 
du XVI siècle, à la vague de fanatisme suscité par les attaques et les 
conquêtes des Chrétiens sur les côtes de la Berbérie. C'est depuis lors 
que se substitua à l'Islam intellectuel et relativement libéral du moyen- 
age, un mysticisme populaire, sans grandeur. Désormais les confréries 
mystiques et les ‘Marabouts’ répandirent parmi les lettrés et les ruraux 
une religion, réduite à quelques obligations cultuelles, à la portée de 
tous, et entièrement orientée contre létranger, le mécréant, comme 
nous l'exposerons. . . .° 


* Alfred Bel, La religion musulmane en Berbérie. Esquisse d'histoire et de sociologie religieuses, 
Paris 1938, pp. 370f. 

? Bel, Religion musulmane, esp. pp. 378f. For more recent studies on the period in 
question see Weston F. Jr. Cook, The Hundred Years War for Morocco. Gunpowder and 
the Military. Revolution in the Early Modern Muslim World, Boulder 1994; Andrew C. 
Hess, The Forgotten Frontier. A History of the Sixteenth Century Ibero-African Frontier, Chicago 
1978; Mohamed Kably, Société, pouvoir et religion au Maroc à la fin du ‘Moyen Age? 
(XIV—XV* siècle), Paris 1986; Maya Shatzmiller, The Berbers and the Islamic State. The 
Marinid Experience in Pre-Protectorate Morocco, Princeton 2000. 

5 Bel, Religion musulmane, p. 17. 
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Moreover, the tendency since the 15th century to identify the status 
of highly venerated descendants of the Prophet (shurafa?) with that of 
the marabout has assigned the latter further legitimacy in the eyes of 
the population. As prophetic descent has been claimed more or less 
systematically by holy men ever since or ascribed to them by their 
followers, cherifism and maraboutism became almost interchangeable.’ 
Given the power of this mélange, Bel considered modern scripturalist 
reformism and its opposition to maraboutism as bound to fail: 


Si, par certains côtés, le désir exprimé par les Muslihin, de purifier la 
religion des scories du paganisme et de la magie peut plaire à quelques 
intellectuels, on peut assurer que le peuple ne l'envisage pas ainsi.” 


Once stripped of the colonial bias that led to emphasizing its parochial 
and xenophobic character, maraboutism gained new momentum in 
anthropology as a paradigmatic model of a distinctly Moroccan form 
of religion. Maraboutism 1s taken here as the expression of a cultur- 
ally specific local adaptation of Islam. One of the best known exam- 
ples is the analysis of Moroccan religious development by Clifford 
Geertz in his comparative study Islam Observed, first published in 1968. 
Geertz defines maraboutism as the ‘classical religious style’ of pre-colo- 
nial Morocco, which in his view is based on the belief that some 
men (marabouts) are “. . . attached, bound, tied—perhaps the best word 
is shackled—to God.”” The content of this bond and at the same 
time the proof of its existence is baraka. Baraka, literally divine bless- 
ing or grace, is described by Geertz for the Moroccan context as 
*...an endowment—a talent and a capacity, a special ability—of 
particular individuals." Inversely, as Geertz has argued elsewhere, 
in the Moroccan context “... personal power, the ability to make 
things happen the way one wants them to happen—to prevail—was 
itself the surest sign of grace.”'' From this perspective, the key issue 


7 Bel, Religion musulmane, pp. 375-82. 

* Bel, Religion musulmane, p. 406. 

? Clifford Geertz, Islam Observed. Religious Development in Morocco and Indonesia, New 
Haven 1968, p. 43. For further theoretical explications developed at a later stage 
by the author, see idem, “Religion as a Cultural System,” in C. Geertz, The 
Interpretation of Cultures, New York 1973, pp. 87-125, and idem, “Centers, Kings and 
Charisma. Reflections on the Symbolics of Power," in Culture and its Creators. Essays 
in Honor of Edward Shils, eds. J. Ben-David and T.N. Clarks, Chicago 1977, pp. 150-71. 

10 Geertz, Islam Observed, p. 44. 

" Geertz, “Centers,” p. 161. 
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in Moroccan religious and political culture stems from the question 
of knowing who can legitimately claim baraka. According to Geertz, 
much of the dynamic in Moroccan cultural history is characterized 
by the tension between what he calls miraculous and genealogical 
marabouthood or personal and hereditary charisma." In his opinion, 
this tension accounts for the conflictual character of politics, while 
its symbolic expression (maraboutism), vested with religious legitimacy, 
remains astonishingly stable. “Popular saint worship, sufist doctrine 
(both Spanish and Middle Eastern), and the sherifian principle all 
flowed together, like a swelling stream, into a single precut spiritual 
channel: maraboutism."? 

While scripturalism according to Geertz, at least as far as its appeal 
to larger segments of the population is concerned, merely represents 
an ‘interlude’ in modern Moroccan history, others have underlined 
the ongoing tension between maraboutism and ‘orthodox’ teachings as 
two conflicting lines of religious tradition. This is the case with Dale 
Eickelman's study of Islam as practised in a pilgrimage centre in 
post-independence Morocco." Eickelman who insists on the com- 
plexity of Moroccan Islam defines the ‘maraboutic synthesis’ as con- 
sisting of knowledge of the religious sciences, mysticism, and the 
ability to convey God's grace.? According to Eickelman, Moroccans 
have acknowledged the contradiction or at least the difference between 
‘orthodox’ Islam and maraboutism, without however generating open 
opposition to the latter. 


Throughout the nineteenth century and earlier, the difference between 
the ‘maraboutic synthesis’ and the formal, ‘orthodox’ teachings of Islam 
was recognized by religious scholars. As previously mentioned, foreign 
observers of Morocco in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 


2 Geertz, Islam Observed, p. 45. 

P Geertz, Islam Observed, p. 54. Two main criticisms of this interpretation have 
been suggested. Henry Munson Jr. points out shortcomings that result from the fact 
that Geertz completely ignores written sources and thus scholarly reflection on the 
religious and political phenomena he describes (H. Munson Jr., Religion and Power 
tn Morocco, London 1993, esp. pp. 1-34, 180f£). Vincent Cornell, for his part, has 
questioned Geertz’ reduction of sainthood to ‘charisma-as-showmanship’ and, on a 
more basic level, his definition of religion as a cultural system (Cornell, Realm of the 
Saint, esp. pp. xxxf., xIf.). 

" Dale F. Eickelman, Moroccan Islam. Tradition and Society in a Pilgrimage Center, 
Austin/London 1976. 

P Eickelman, Moroccan Islam, p. 60. 
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turies reported interviews with marabouts and religious scholars who 
sharply distinguished between maraboutism and the formal tenets of 
Islam.... This passivity toward maraboutism among religious schol- 
ars lasted well into the twentieth century and can be interpreted as 
reflecting the strength of maraboutism.'^ 


With similar results but without reference to culturally or locally 
specific forms such as maraboutism, Gellner considers the contrast 
between ‘doctor’ and ‘saint’ a decisive one. He does not regard 
Moroccan society as being different from ‘Muslim society’ as a whole. 
He actually describes ecstatic popular and sober scripturalist Islam 
as the religious expressions of two different socio-structural types that 
characterize Muslim society: the tribe and the city." 

In tune with a larger academic debate that tries to promote a 
more differentiated understanding of Sufism in the Muslim world in 
general,'® Vincent Cornell recently published a detailed study of saint- 
hood and Sufism in Morocco from the llth to the 16th century, 
where he firmly contradicts the assumption of a clear-cut division 
between popular and scholarly, local and universalistic, or tribal and 
urban Islam. On the basis of an extremely rich collection of orig- 
inal sources, Cornell demonstrates that in opposition to the common 
understanding of maraboutism the development of sainthood and Sufism 
in Morocco, far from being merely the expression of a local adap- 
tation and/or popularization, was in fact shaped by scripturalist inter- 
pretations of Islam and influenced by religious developments in other 
parts of the Muslim world. In relation to the formative period of 


16 Eickelman, Moroccan Islam, p. 60. 


V Ernest Gellner, Saints of the Atlas, London 1969. See also idem, Muslim Society, 
Cambridge 1981. For a critique of Gellner, see Abdellah Hammoudi, “Segmentarity, 
Social Stratification, Political Power and Sainthood. Reflections on Gellner's Theses," 
Economy and Society 9 ii (1980), pp. 279—303; Sami Zubaida, “Is there a Muslim 
Society? Ernest Gellner's Sociology of Islam," Economy and Society 24 n (1995), pp. 
151-88. 

1 See, for example, the different contributions to Frederick de Jong and Bernd 
Radtke (eds.), Islamic Mysticism Contested. Thirteen Centuries of Controversies and Polemics, 
Leiden 1999. See also Butrus Abu-Manneh, “Salafiyya and the Rise of the Khalidiyya 
in Baghdad in the Early Nineteenth Century,” Die Welt des Islams 43 in (2003), pp. 
349-72; R.S. O’Fahey, Enigmatic Saint. Ahmad Ibn Idris and the Idrisi Tradition, Evanston 
1990; Nehemia Levtzion and Gideon Weigert, “Religious Reform in Eighteenth- 
Century Morocco,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 19 (1995), pp. 173-97. 

19 See Cornell, Realm of the Saint. For a similar critique of anthropological definitions 
of ‘popular’ Islam, see Bernd Radtke, “Between Projection and Suppression. Some 
Considerations Concerning the Study of Sufism,” in Shi'a Islam, Sects and Sufism, ed. 
Frederick de Jong, Utrecht 1992, pp. 70-82. 
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Moroccan Sufism in the 11th and 12th centuries, Cornell underlines 
the normative homogeneity imposed by (urban) ‘ulam? on locally 
powerful religious traditions, such as the veneration of saints." He 
first of all stresses the urban ethos of Sufism, even that found in the 
rural areas. Secondly, Cornell argues that as a pivotal religious figure 
of the Moroccan countryside, the historical murabit of this period 
frequently had an urban educational background or was at least 
closely connected by scholarly culture to urban centres of learning. 
A complex figure, the murabit became a kind of broker for poten- 
tially universalistic Islamic ‘normativeness’ in specific local contexts.*! 
Thirdly, Cornell states that sainthood and the veneration of saints 
have been actively revalidated by jurists in the context of hagiogra- 
phy. Hence, far from being considered a heterodox custom, the ven- 
eration of saints is actually part of mainstream Sunni Sufism. Altogether, 
Cornell insists on a differentiation and, at the same time, on the 
complex interplay of sainthood as social practice and as a scholarly 
construction.” For the 15th and 16th centuries he demonstrates that 
the socio-political role played by the Shādhiliyya-Jazūlīyya” should 
on no account be reduced to the ‘localization’ and/or ‘populariza- 
tion’ of Islam but was, on the contrary, an expression of the 
effectiveness of the ‘Muhammadan paradigm’—a key element of 
ascetic piety and Sufism from the start.** “As both an imam and a 
salih, the Moroccan saint of the early-modern period was more than 
just a teacher or a mystic. Instead, he symbolized all aspects of the 
Muhammadan paradigm."? According to Cornell, this paradigm 
encompassed the spiritual, the social and the political spheres—hence 
the activist character of the Moroccan Jazüliyya. On the basis of his 
findings, Cornell also refutes Bel’s interpretation of the so-called 
maraboutic crisis, by stressing the more characteristically religious 
motives of Sufi activists in 16th century Morocco: “... these exem- 


2° Cornell, Realm of the Saint, pp. 311. 

? Here I draw on the work of Baber Johansen, who defines shari'a in terms of 
‘Islamic normativeness’ (Baber Johansen, Contingency in a Sacred Law. Legal and Ethical 
Norms in the Muslim Fiqh, Leiden 1999, esp. p. 39). 

? Cornell, Realm of the Saint, pp. 95ff. 

* On the eponym of the Jazūliyya, Muhammad Ibn Sulayman al-Jazūlī (d. 1465), 
see Cornell, Realm of the Saint, esp. pp. 155-95. See also M. Ben Cheneb, “al- 
Djazūlī,” in The Encyclopaedia of Islam. New Edition, vol. 2, pp. 527-28. 

** On the veneration of the Prophet Muhammad and the ‘imitatio Muhammadi’ 
in Muslim piety and Sufism, see Annemarie Schimmel, And Muhammad is his Messenger. 
The Veneration of the Prophet in Islamic Piety, London/Chapel Hill 1985. 

?^ Cornell, Realm of the Saint, p. 233. 
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plars of the Prophetic Inheritance stepped into a preexisting leader- 
ship vacuum and did their best to preserve the integrity of Muslim 
society according to the dictates of their calling.””° Finally, in his 
conclusion, Cornell identifies eight ideal types of saints and forms of 
religious authority that emerge from Moroccan hagiographic literature, 
thereby emphasizing the wide spectrum and inclusive character of 
Moroccan interpretations of samthood, as well as the various possibilities 
of accentuating or modelling it. The particular types of saints that 
embody different forms of religious authority are the sāli? with eth- 
ical authority, the qudwa with exemplary authority, the watad with 
juridical authority, the murabit with social authority, the shaykh with 
doctrinal authority, the ghawth with generative authority, the udm 
with religio-political authority and the quib with inclusive authority." 

Despite the diverse revivalist-reformist trends that have developed 
in Morocco, especially since the second half of the 18th century,” 
there is no reason to believe that the diversity of the types of reli- 
gious authority exposed by Cornell has diminished over time. Yet, 
since no comparable studies exist for later periods, it is impossible 
to follow diachronic change systematically." Instead, I will try in the 
following to display the composite and inclusive character of notions 
of religious authority by looking at how the veneration of saints 1s 
legitimized and accommodated in scholarly practice and discourse 
thus protecting it against potential criticism and, at the same time, 
appropriating it.” 


* Cornell, Realm of the Saint, p. 233. 

27 Cornell, Realm of the Saint, pp. 2721. 

* See references above (n. 2) and Jamil M. Abun-Nasr, “The Salafiyya Movement 
in Morocco. The Religious Bases for the Moroccan Nationalist Movement," St. 
Antony’s Paper, 16, Middle Eastern Affairs 3 (1968), pp. 90-105; H. al-Tbadi, al-Malik 
al-muslih Sidi Muhammad b. "Abd Allah, n.p. 1987. 

? Sources from our period suggest, for example, that the notion of murābit has 
assumed a rather technical sense denoting descendants from saintly lineages who 
are not shurafa. In fact, we find the famous historian and servant of the central 
administration (makhzan) Ahmad b. Khalid al-Nàsiri (d. 1897), known above all for 
his scripturalist preference, praising his father as having been both a /aqih and a 
murabit (A. al-Nasirt, Kitāb al-Istigsa li-akhbàr duwal al-Maghrīb al-Agsā 1-8, Casablanca 
2001, vol. 8, p. 123). The same use of the notion can be found in documents con- 
cerning a consultation of the population of Fez initiated by the Moroccan sultan 
Mawlay al-Hasan (r. 1873—1894) in 1886, where the murābitūn figure as just one of 
the groups whose opinion has been solicited. On this consultation and the relevant 
sources, see Bettina Dennerlein, “Savoir religieux et débat politique au Maroc. Une 
consultation des ‘gens de Fés' en 1886,” Hespéris-Tamuda 39 ii (2001), pp. 119-32. 

3 For the critique of saint veneration, see the references given above in n. 2. 
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The Scholarly Appropriation of Saintly Authority. The Case of 
Muhammad b. Jafar al-Kattānī 


The choice of Muhammad b. Jafar al-Kattānī, the famous “lim and 
muhaddith from the city of Fez, is by no means arbitrary. Given the 
complexity of the author’s personal and religious profile, he almost 
imposes himself as an intriguing case in point. Correspondingly, the 
image drawn of him in scientific literature is somewhat contradic- 
tory. In fact, characterizations of al-Kattānī range from representa- 
tive of Moroccan traditionalism (Laroui)*! to early salafi (Balqaziz)**— 
while members of his family try to present him as both a religious 
reformist and an Islamic constitutionalist.? Munson Jr. has described 
al-Kattānī as an advocate of ‘maraboutic scripturalism’, rightly point- 
ing to the merging of different religious styles in this scholar’s biog- 
raphy and oeuvre—although the term maraboutic here, as elsewhere, 
cannot do justice to the rich and composite tradition of the spiri- 
tual and/or saintly dimension of Moroccan Islam.** 


Accumulating Religious Cafital—Biographical Glimpses 


Muhammad b. Jafar al-Kattānī was born in Fez in 1857-58 into a 
family of well-known Idrisid shurafa’. Although of modest social stand- 
ing, some members of the Kattānī family in Fez had gained a local 
religious reputation—mostly as Sufis and as miracle-performing friends 
of God (awliya’). It seems that al-Kattani’s father, Ja‘far b. Idris 
(d. 1905), was the first member of the Kattānī family to join the 
scholarly elite of Fez. Ja‘far b. Idris was indeed considered one of 
the leading scholars of his generation and was widely respected for 


| Abdallah Laroui, Les origines sociales et culturelles du nationalisme marocain (1830—1912), 
Paris 1977, pp. 109£ 

? Balqaziz, al-Khitàb al-islāhī, esp. pp. 152f. 

5 Muhammad b. Jafar b. Idris al-Kattānī, Nasthat ahl al-islim, Rabat 1989 [first 
published in 1908], esp. pp. 25ff. 

** Munson Jr., Religion and Power, pp. 87ff. 

3 Al-Fasi, “al-‘Alim Muhammad b. Jafar al-Kattānī wa-kitabuh Salwat al-anfas 
wa-muhadathat al-akyas mimman ugbira min al-‘ulama@ wa-l-sulah@ bi-madinat Fas,” al- 
Manāhil 54 (1997), pp. 116-62, esp. 147; E. Lēvi-Provengal, Les historiens des chorfa. 
Essai sur la littérature historique et biographique au Maroc du XVI" au XX" siècle, Paris 1922, 
pp. 377ff. For biographical accounts of different members of the Kattānī family see 
the relevant entries in Matamat al-Maghrib, vol. 20, Salé et al., Ramadan 1425/ 
November 2004, pp. 6748-70. 
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his integrity and his refusal to accept an administrative position in 
the judiciary or elsewhere. On a list of registered Fast scholars from 
1896, Ja‘far b. Idris is mentioned as belonging to the first ‘rank’ 
(martaba). His son Muhammad b. Ja‘far appears on the same list 
as a member of the second rank. Ten years later, Muhammad b. 
Ja‘far is himself mentioned as a scholar of the first rank—a fact that 
points to the growing esteem he enjoyed.” Like his father before 
him, Muhammad b. Ja‘far entertained strong links with the highly 
influential activist Kattaniyya, one of the most controversial Moroccan 
turug of his time, who had continuously aroused political and schol- 
arly suspicions. The záwtyya kattāntyya was founded by Muhammad 
b. Ja‘far’s great-uncle Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wāhid al-Kattānī 
(d. 1872), known as al-Kabir.? The spiritual and political role of 
this zāwwyya and the fariqa identified with it seems highly complex, 
and is still largely understudied. Even a short outline would clearly 


?' On the social and scholarly reputation of Ja‘far b. Idris, see Laroui, Nationalisme 
marocain, p. 195. See also Ma'lamat al-Maghrib, vol. 20, pp. 6750f. 

v Tagyīd asm@ sādātinā al-"ulamā”, Direction des Archives Royales (Reg. 6320), 
Rabat. According to E. Lévi-Provengal, Ja‘far b. Idris was once even considered 
by his contemporaries to be the highest scholarly authority in Fez (shaykh al-jamàá'a) 
(Lēvi-Provengal, Les historiens des chorfa, p. 379). On the Moroccan practice of reg- 
istering and ranking scholars introduced under the Alawid dynasty as a device to 
control the otherwise non-institutionalized corps of religious scholars, see M. El 
Mansour, “Les oulémas et le makhzen dans le Maroc précolonial,” in Le Maroc 
actuel. Une modernisation au miroir de la tradition? Ed. J.-C. Santucci, Paris 1992, pp. 
3—15, esp. 5ff The ranking seems to have been influenced by both scholarly recog- 
nition and confirmation by the ruler. On the concrete procedures involved and on 
methodological problems of interpreting the relevant sources, see A. al-Hūsanī, al- 
*Ulama? fi l-mujtama! al-maghribi khilāl al-gam al-tasi‘ ‘ashar, Ph.D. Dissertation, University 
of Rabat, 1993-94, pp. 119ff. 

% “Abd al-Rahmān Ibn Zaydān, al-Tzz wa-l-sawla fi ma'álim nuzum al-dawla, Rabat 
1961—62, vol. 2, p. 176. Other sons of Ja'far b. Idris are also mentioned on the 
same list as being scholars of the second and fourth rank. 

? On the founder of the zāwiyya kattāniyya and his successors, see ‘Abd al-Hayy 
b. ‘Abd al-Kabīr al-Kattānī, Pris al-fahüris wa-l-athbàt wa-mujam  al-ma'ajim. wa-l- 
mashyakhat wa-l-musalsalat, Beirut ?1982, vol. 1, pp. 481f. and Muhammad al-Bāgir 
al-Kattānī, Taramat al-shaykh Muhammad al-Kattānī, n.p. 1962. Apart from an unpub- 
lished dissertation from Harvard University (Sahar Bazzaz, Challenging Power and 
Authority in pre-Protectorate Morocco. Muhammad al-Kattani and the Tariqa Kattaniyya, Ph.D. 
Dissertation, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 2002), that focuses almost exclu- 
sively on the political role of the Kattaniyya, no comprehensive study on the zawiyya 
kattamyya has been carried out as yet. The Sufi ģarīga attached to the zāvwiyya is still 
largely unknown. Some very general information can be found in volume 20 of the 
Ma‘lamat al-Maghrib published in November 2004 (Ma'lamat al-Maghrib, vol. 20, pp. 
6746ff.). Written by members of the Kattānī family, the relevant entries do not give 
any references to sources. 
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go beyond the scope of this paper. Suffice it to say that Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd al-Kabir, the grandson and second successor to the founder 
of the Kattaniyya, was finally captured in 1909 by order of the sul- 
tan and killed while in prison, having aroused the opposition of the 
leading 'ulamā” of Fez (mainly as a result of his pretension to be the 
highest spiritual authority of his time) as well as the suspicion of the 
sultan and his entourage (due to his suspected political ambitions 
and the imposing of a conditional baya on Mawlay ‘Abd al-Hafiz 
in 1908).*° 

Muhammad b. Ja far identified strongly with the Kattāniyya until 
late in life. This is evident from his a/-Nubdha al-yasira, a manuscript 
text entirely devoted to the ‘house’ of the Kattanis, in which he 
describes in considerable detail how Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Kabir 
and his father appeared to him in a dream during his stay in 
Damascus (i.e., in the years 1917-18 to 1926)." However, Muhammad 
b. Ja‘far always kept his distance from the political activities of his 
cousin Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Kabir. Neither does he seem to have 
intervened in his favour during a trial in 1896 initiated by leading 
Fez scholars, who had charged Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Kabir with 
spreading heretical ideas." Muhammad b. Jafar obviously tried to 
play down his cousin’s controversial pretensions with regard to his 
spiritual rank as qutb and ghawth of his time, pointing out that such 
highly respected scholars as Muhyī al-Din Ibn ‘Arabi and Ahmad 
al-Tyani had defended similar positions.’ 

Similar to his scholarly profile as an accomplished hadith special- 
ist, who nonetheless retained strong personal and spiritual links with 
the Kattaniyya, Muhammad b. Ja‘far’s education bears witness to 
his extremely broad and inclusive religious culture. Indeed, the līst 


1 On the conflict with the scholars of Fez and the ensuing trial, see Bazzaz, 


“Heresy and Politics;” Laroui, Nationalisme marocain, pp. 102£; al-Kattani, Tarjamat 
al-shaykh, pp. 78-88. For the role played by Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Kabir during 
the Aafiziyya, see E. Burke, “La Hafidiya (août 1907—janvier 1908). Enjeux sociaux 
et luttes populaires," Hespéris-Tamuda 31 (1993), pp. 101-15. 

" Muhammad b. Jafar b. Idris al-Kattānī, a/-Nubdha al-yasīra al-nafía allatt hiya 
li-astār jumla min ahwal al-shu'ba al-kattamyya rāfta, ms. Rabat, Bibliothèque Générale, 
d 1846, pp. 131f. 

* Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Kabīr had been accused by the ‘ulama since 1894 of 
spreading prayer rituals of dubious legality. The sultan’s entourage later supported 
the accusations and Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Kabir’s teachings were examined by a 
scholarly council before his innocence was pronounced in a definitive verdict (Bazzaz, 
“Heresy and Politics”). 

5 Bazzaz, “Heresy and Politics,” pp. 135f. 
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of his teachers in exoteric sciences reads like a vademecum of the 
scholarly elite of Fez. Members of almost all renowned ‘houses’ of 
religious scholarship are referred to—Muhammad al-Madanī Ibn 
Jallün (his umda in hadith-studies), the shaykh al-jamā'a"* Abu l-‘Abbās 
Ahmad b. Ahmad al-Bannānī, the gudāt Abu |-‘Abbas Ahmad b. 
Talib Ibn Sūda and Abu l-Abbas Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Sijilmāsī al-Fāsī (another ‘umda and teacher of hadith-studies), Abū 
Muhammad al-Tayyib b. Abr Bakr Ibn Kiran and Abu 1-‘Abbas 
Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Hamdūn Ibn al-Hājj. At the same time, 
Muhammad b. Ja‘far travelled extensively in his formative years, vis- 
iting a considerable number of local shrines and saints, particularly 
in northern Morocco. In the autobiographical section of his al-Nubdha 
al-yastra, Muhammad b. Ja‘far devoted several pages to both the liv- 
ing and dead Moroccan saints he had visited.'^ His visiting of local 
saints or saintly families was primarily linked to his being initiated 
into (or his ‘taking’ of) a Sufi fariqa. Yet, he does not seem to have 
stayed with any of the shaykhs for an extended period. Taking a 
particular farīga was clearly above all a matter of creating spiritual 
and social bonds. This may explain why Muhammad b. Ja‘far often 
took the same /ariqa from several people and at times even repeat- 
edly from one and the same person. It may also account for why 
he was initiated into different furug by both local shaykhs and mem- 
bers of the elite. Apart from the Kattaniyya, Muhammad b. Jafar 
was initiated into the Shadhiliyya, the Darqawiyya, the Wazzaniyya 
and the Tijāniyya. He also took the locally less important furug of 
the Oādiriyya and the Khalwatiyya." It is interesting to note that 
Muhammad b. Ja‘far himself relates how, on the occasion of being 
granted authorization to transmit the dhikr formula of the Tyaniyya 
by the shaykh aljama‘a Abu l--Abbas Ahmad b. Ahmad al-Bannānī 


* On this position, see El Mansour, “Les oulémas et le makhzen,” esp. p. 7. 
P > > 2 


5 Al-Kattani, Fihris al-fāhāris, vol. 1, pp. 515f. 

^ Al-Kattānī, al-Nubdha, pp. 224-38. 

" For an overview of the different Sufi orders present in Morocco at the end of 
the 19th and the beginning of the 20th century, see Georges Drague, Esquisse d’his- 
toire religieuse du Maroc. Confrēries et zaouias, Paris 1951, esp. pp. 87-103, 127-273. 
On individual Sufis and turuq, see also Marcel Bodin, “La zaouia de Tamegrout," 
Les Archwes Berbēres 3 iv (1918), pp. 259-95; Jean-Louis Michon, L’autobiographie 
(fahrasa) du Soufi marocain Ahmad Ibn ‘Agtba (1747-1809), Leiden 1969; Jamil M. 
Abun-Nasr, The Tyaniyya. A Sufi Order in the Modern World, London 1965; Jillali 
El Adnani, Entre hagtographie et histoire. Les origines. d'une. confrérie musulmane maghrébiene. 
La Tiganiyya (1781-1881), PhD dissertation, Université d'Aix-en-Provence, 1998. 
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mentioned above, the latter refused to give al-Kattānī authorization 
to transmit the wird (litany), special to the tarīga. Al-Kattani’s unwill- 
ingness to abandon the habit of visiting saints and their tombs—a 
practice heavily criticised by Ahmad al-Tijànr—was given to him as 
a reason. He later travelled extensively outside Morocco as an estab- 
lished scholar, sojourning in the Hijàz and the Middle East, where 
his contacts and activities, which cannot be treated here in any detail, 
testify to the same inclusive approach to religion. He was in touch 
with both saints and Sufis as well as with fugah@ and occasionally 
even with reformist circles, especially in Damascus.* 

Like his father, Muhammad b. Jafar never held an administrative 
position but devoted his life exclusively to scholarship. At the age of 
eighteen he had already started teaching hadith at the zāwyya kat- 
tamyya. ‘Two years later and probably with the help of his father, he 
was allowed to teach fiqh, tawhid and mantiq at the prestigious Mosque 
University of al-Oarawiyyīn.” In Morocco and beyond Muhammad 
b. Ja‘far was recognized as a specialist of hadith, a historian and a 
Sufi?! His writings as listed by his son comprise 64 titles, most of 
which are still unpublished. They consist in the main of works on 
fiqh (20 titles), hadith (15 titles) and history or biography (nine titles). 


* Al-Kattānī, al-Nubdha, pp. 213f. Al-Tijānī maintained that he had received the 
wird of his tariqa directly from the Prophet. On Ahmad al-Tijānī and the Tijāniyya, 
see Jamil M. Abun-Nasr, The Tījantyya. A Sufi Order in the Modern World, London 
1965; El Mansour, “Les oulémas et le makhzen,” esp. pp. 171ff 

? A detailed description of Muhammad b. Ja‘far’s network in the Arab East 
clearly lies beyond the scope of this article. Suffice it to say that Muhammad b. 
Jafar went on the haj several times and stayed in different places in the Mashriq. 
After having left his native country again in 1910, he settled in Medina and later 
in Damascus, before returning to Morocco only shortly before his death. After the 
completion of this article, an edited version of Muhammad b. Ja‘far’s account of 
his first hay in 1903 has been published (Muhammad b. Jafar al-Kattani, al-Rihla 
al-samtyya ila Iskandariyya wa-Misr wa-l-Hyaz wa-l-Bilad al-Shamwya, Beirut/ Casablanca 
2005). Dates given in the biographical part of the introduction to this work are not 
always identical with those mentioned in the other sources cited above. 

* Al-Kattani, al-Nubdha, pp. 221ff On the subjects taught in Fez, see Jacques 
Berque, “Ville et université. Aperçu sur l’histoire de l'Ecole de Fès,” Revue historique 
de droit frangais et étranger 27 iv (1949), pp. 64—117. For a lively description of the 
Qarawiyyin in the second half of the 19th century, see Gaetan Delphin, Fas, son 
université et l'enseignement. supérieur musulman, Oran/Paris 1889. On details of the appoint- 
ment and promotion of teachers, see al-Hūsanī, al-“Ulama@, pp. 119ff. 

9? Al-Kattani, Fihris al-faharis, vol. 1, pp. 515-18; Muhammad al-Hafiz and Nizar 
Abaza, Tārīkh *ulamā” Dimashq fi l-qarn al-rabi‘ *ashar al-hijri, Damascus 1406/1986, 
vol. 1, pp. 413-16. 

? Al-Kattānī, Nastha, pp. 271-74. 
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Assessing Religious Authority —al-Kattani's Guide to the Tombs of Fez 


Given Muhammad b. Ja‘far al-Kattani’s career and background, it 
will not come as a surprise that his undisputed chef d’ceuvre consists 
of a biographical survey of scholars and ‘virtuous’ buried in the city 
of Fez. The Attāb Salwat al-anfas wa-muhādathāt al-akyās bi-man uqbira 
min al-‘ulama@ wa-l-sulah@ bi-Fas, covering more than 1.100 pages in 
three volumes, was published in Fez as a lithograph in 1316/1898—99 
only three years after its completion. All in all, al-Kattānī is said to 
have worked on it over a period of fifteen years.” The Salwat al- 
anfas seems to be part of a revival of the biographical genre in 
Morocco at the end of the 19th century.” 

The enormous amount of information collected over a long period 
of time and the detailed topographical description of the city of Fez 
alone make this work an indispensable source for students of Moroccan 
history. Besides, it stands out among the scholarly productions of its 
time in the ordering of the material as well as in the thorough list- 
ing of bibliographical sources—the latter having been especially com- 
mended by E. Lévi-Provengal, a contemporary of al-Kattānī and 
otherwise rather critical student of Moroccan historiography.” As far 
as the ordering of the material is concerned, entries are arranged 
according to the location of the tomb of the person portrayed— 
beginning at the centre with the mausoleum of Idris the second (al- 
Anwar) and proceeding from there in concentric circles to the outskirts 
of Fez. This peculiar method of presenting material, later reproduced 
in other biographical surveys, was hitherto unknown in Morocco.” 


?* For a general critical appraisal of this source and its value for historical research, 
see Lévi-Provengal, Les historiens des chorfa, esp. pp. 380—96; René Basset, “Recherches 
bibliographiques sur les sources de la salouat cl anfās,* in Recueil de mémoires et de 
textes publié en Vhonneur du XIV’ Congrès des Onentalistes par les professeurs de Ecole Supérieure 
des Lettres et des Médersas, Algiers 1905, pp. 1-47. For a detailed description and 
analysis of a selection of biographical entries from the 19th century, see al-Fāsī, 
“al-Kattani.” After the completion of this article, an edited version of the Salwat 
al-anfās has been published by members of the Kattānī family (Muhammad b. Ja far 
al-Kattānī, Salwat al-anfās wa-muhādathāt al-akyās bi-man uqbira min al-"ulamā” wa-l- 
sulahā” bi-Fas 1-3, Beirut/ Casablanca 2004). Since editorial constraints did not allow 
for the time necessary to complete a critical and accurate comparison of both ver- 
sions, references given below refer to the lithographed version cited in the text. 

5 Lévi-Provengal, Les historiens des chorfa, pp. 3721. 

5 Lēvi-Provengal, Les historiens des chorfa, pp. 3841. 

°° For the genre of ‘guides to tombs’ in other parts of the Muslim world, see 
Anke von Kügelgen, Die Legitimierung der mittelasiatischen Mangitendynastie in den Werken 
threr Historiker (18—19. Jahrhundert), Istanbul/Würzburg 2002, p. 105 n. 6. 
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It seems to inscribe urban space into a holy landscape, created and 
controlled by virtue of hagiography, as part of a scholarly exercise. 
The Salwat al-anfas is clearly conceived to guide the ‘visitor’ (za77) 
to the tombs of scholars and the virtuous (sulahā”), and to preserve 
the memory of the latter. It therefore seems perfectly logical that 
the text should begin with a long introduction of more than sixty 
pages, in which al-Kattānī addresses in considerable detail the issue 
of how and why visits to tombs should be conducted. 


On Visiting Saints 


The Salwat al-anfas must be interpreted in the light of a debate that 
has gone on since at least the beginning of the 19th century on the 
question of whether the custom of visiting shrines should be allowed, 
restricted or completely forbidden.” The overriding aim of the intro- 
duction, which reads like a veritable treatise on adab al-ziyara, seems 
to be twofold. Al-Kattānī defends and even encourages the habit of 
visiting saintly tombs in search of divine blessing or grace (baraka). 
On the other hand, while accommodating certain widespread prac- 
tices associated with visiting shrines, al-Kattani strongly emphasizes 
the need to observe basic Islamic legal norms and established ortho- 
dox beliefs. Moreover, the description of the life and character of 
the religious people buried in Fez serves the pedagogical aim of 
erecting models of ethical conduct. 

Al-Kattānī is not primarily interested in theoretical questions of 
sainthood or in abstract definitions of types of religious authority. As 
already indicated by the ttle of the book, the author assumes, at 
least implicitly, that the scholar (lim) and the virtuous (sal?) are of 
equal worth: he considers both to be bearers of baraka. Indeed, 
according to Moroccan hagiographic discourse, closeness to God 
(walaya)—the Arabic term usually considered as the most adequate 
translation of sainthood—can be based on different forms of knowl- 
edge as well as on virtuousness (salah), exemplary conduct (‘amal) or 
the performing of miracles (karāmāt).”* Rather than judging or cen- 


? See the references given above (nn. 2 and 28). 
58 On the terminological and methodological problems of studying sainthood in 
a Muslim context, see Cornell, Realm of the Saint, esp. pp. xvii—cxxii. In anthropo- 
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suring particular types of religious profiles, al-Kattānī seems to turn 
the veneration of saints into a universal model for religious author- 
ity to become effective. According to the author, those who visit a 
living saint, an outstanding man of learning or a shrine, do so to 
receive divine blessing or grace. To make this happen, the person 
visited must distinguish himself by the ability to perform miracles or 
by his knowledge (%m) and exemplary conduct (famal).”” While avoid- 
ing narrow definitions, al-Kattānī nevertheless indicates a possible 
grading of degrees of saintly religious authority—without however 
devaluing or excluding any particular one. Thus he maintains that 
knowledge (%m) is more important to religious standing than per- 
forming miracles. Yet, knowledge and closeness to God (walāya) are 
not necessarily identical or unequivocal when taken on their own. 
On the issue of knowledge, al-Kattānī states that the knower of God 
(al-"ārif bi-llāh) stands above those who simply hold knowledge of the 
laws of God (ahkam Allah). As far as closeness to God is concerned, 
al-Kattānī draws a distinction between the acquired closeness of the 
upright person who fulfils his religious duties in complete obedience 
to God, which is in principle available to all believers, and the close- 
ness granted by God (walāyat al-takhsis).° 

As far as the visitor is concerned, al-Kattānī explains that being 
close to a shrine where a ‘friend of God’ is buried can help to direct 
one’s longings and thoughts to the hereafter. He states that con- 
trary to certain accusations, it is not the saint who is thought capa- 
ble of causing harm or giving blessing. The visitor simply seeks the 
saint’s intercession with God. Having thus stressed the legitimate pur- 
pose of visiting shrines, al-Kattānī takes Ibn Taymiyya and others 
to task for utterly condemning the practice.” He does not accept 
the argument that visiting shrines should be forbidden simply to 
avoid the risk of common people attaching false beliefs to it or 
becoming guilty of unlawful behaviour on the occasion. In fact, this 
so-called sadd al-dharā't argument was the main one brought forward 


logical and social science research, there is a general preference for the term charisma 
as opposed to sainthood. For the terminology used in the Maghreb, see also Emile 
Dermenghem, Ze culte des saints dans l'Islam maghrébin, Paris 1954, esp. pp. 24f. 

5 Al-Kattānī, Salwat al-anfās, vol. 1, p. 16. 

9' Al-Kattani, Salwat al-anfas, vol. 1, pp. 17ff. 

9! Al-Kattānī, Salwat al-anfās, vol. 1, p. 23. 

9? Al-Kattani, Salwat al-anfas, vol. 1, p. 29. 
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by Moroccan critics of the saint cult.? The principal authorities 
quoted by al-Kattānī to defend the visiting of shrines remain Sufis— 
a fact that emphasizes yet again the undiminished importance of 
Sufism as a major reference in scholarly culture during the period 
under consideration. One of al-Kattànr's most important sources in 
this respect is the nf bi-llah al-‘Arabi al-Darqawi (d. 1823), founder 
of the Darqawiyya Sufi order, whom the author held in high esteem.** 
Al-Darqawi is quoted by al-Kattānī to have qualified ‘sitting between 
the hands of a shaykh’ as of utmost benefit to the heart (ga/b)—the 
heart being considered in Islamic mysticism as the seat of under- 
standing and of the knowledge of God.” Another opinion from a 
member of the Wazzāniyya referred to by al-Kattānī states similarly 
that to look a shaykh and a wali in the face is more beneficial than 
thirty years of fulfilling one’s religious duties (tbādāi).* 

At the same time, al-Kattānī provides an extensive list of condi- 
tions validating visits to shrines and thus endeavours not merely to 
defend this practice but also to educate his audience. In addition, 
he lays down precise beliefs and matters to be borne in mind for 
the visitor." The author emphasizes, for instance, that the latter 
should be aware of the fact that God alone is the ultimate ‘mover’— 
and that even saints act according to his will and not independently.” 
Yet, in the end al-Kattani considers the intention (nzyya) of the vis- 
itor to be the determining factor. Thus, for example, the author 
claims that even the disputed practice of sprinkling oneself with water 
from a fountain that belongs to a shrine is acceptable as long as the 
visitor's intention to share in the baraka of the saint and to seek his 
intercession with God is the correct one.“ At one point he also 


55 On the respective debates, see El Mansour, “Les oulémas et le makhzen,” esp. 
pp. 132£; Balqaziz, al-Ahitab al-islaht, esp. pp. 137-61; Binsa‘id, al-Jjtihad, esp. pp. 
23ff. 

+ Al-Darqawi and followers of the Dargāwiyya are highly praised in the bio- 
graphical section. The importance of this brotherhood in 19th century Morocco is 
evident from the fact that, as al-Fāsī has revealed, more than half of the biogra- 
phies from the period after 1830 given in the Salwat al-anfas are devoted to mem- 
bers of the Dargāwiyya (al-Fāsī, al-Kattānī, p. 135). 

® Al-Kattānī, Salwat al-anfās, vol. 1, pp. 21f. For the notion of ‘heart’ in Sufism, 
see Louis Gardet, “Kalb. I. In Mysticism,” in The Encyclopaedia of Islam. New Edition, 
vol. 4, pp. 486-88. 

6 Al-Kattani, Salat al-anfas, vol. 1, p. 26. 

9? Al-Kattānī, Salat al-anfās, vol. 1, pp. 31ff. 

65 Al-Kattani, Salwat al-anfās, vol. 1, pp. 53f. 

®© Al-Kattānī, Salwat al-anfas, vol. 1, p. 51. 
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admits that the act of visiting in itself and the intention of the vis- 
itor are of greater significance than the religious rank of the visited.” 
The emphasis here on the inner dimension of ritual practice com- 
plies with the personalized model of religious authority embodied by 
the shaykh as the spiritual and personal guide promoted by al- 
Kattānī.”! 


Diversity and Hierarchy in Hagtographic Discourse 


The repertoire of religious styles and forms of religious authority that 
emerges from the biographical section of the Salwat al-anfás is extremely 
rich, as is the terminology employed by the author to convey the 
praiseworthiness of the scholars and virtuous he portrays. The entries 
include biographies of 'ulamā” and learned Sufis as well as those of 
more or less illiterate mystics and so-called maadhib—the ‘attracted’ 
or the ‘holy fools’ that embody a passive form of piety and frequently, 
at least in the Moroccan context, one that is non-scholarly.” All in 
all, al-Kattānī seems to aspire to completeness and inclusiveness 
rather than to establishing a strict division between literate and illit- 
erate or between sober, serious and miracle-performing, popular 
saints. Nevertheless, the fact that he only includes information 
confirmed either by respected written sources or transmitted by peo- 
ple ‘of confidence’ (fhiqa) implies his exclusion of other possible forms 
of collective memory.’* This preference seems to reflect above all the 
significance attached to scholarly transmission devices and to the 
genealogical principle in general. In any case, it represents at least 


” Al-Kattānī, Salwat al-anfās, vol. 1, p. 29. 

? For a systematic discussion of the relation between the internalization of reli- 
gious norms and forms of religious authority, see Albrecht Hofheinz, “Der Scheich 
im Uber-Ich oder Haben Muslime ein Gewissen? Zum Proze der Verinnerlichung 
schrifüslamischer Normen in Suakin im frühen 19. Jahrhundert,“ Wugif 7-8 (1992-93), 
pp. 461-81. 

? See Richard Gramlich, *Madjdhüb," in The Encyclopaedia of Islam. New Edition, 
vol. 5, p. 1029. For the Maghreb, see Dermenghem, Ze culte, esp. pp. 21, 29ff. For 
a detailed discussion of the phenomena of jadhb and hal based on the study of a 
Sudanese Shaykh from the 19th century, see Albrecht Hofheinz, /nternalizing Islam, 
Ph.D. Dissertation, University of Bergen, 1996, pp. 477-96. 

™ Dermenghem has suggested this distinction for the saint cult in the Maghreb 
(sce Dermenghem, Le culte). 

™ A fact observed by E. Lévi-Provengal (Les historiens des chorfa, pp. 383£). On 
the sources used by al-Kattānī see Basset, “Recherches bibliographiques.” 
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a formal filter for selecting models of piety and ethical behaviour 
and corroborates at the same time the authority of the religious 
scholars. Beyond this formal tool, subtle descriptive nuances allow 
for a certain ranking of the people portrayed. From his reading of 
the Salwat al-anfas, Abdallah Laroui has derived the following hier- 
archy of religious status as expressed by al-Kattānī: The shurafa@ are 
placed at the top of the hierarchy, classified according to the purity 
of their genealogy and the miracles ascribed to their lineage. They 
are followed by the learned Sufis, graded among each other by the 
miracles they performed and the success of the mystical orders they 
founded. The ‘simple’ (exoteric) scholars (‘lama’) are next in line, 
followed finally by the more or less illiterate awlya’ and majadhib.” 

Despite the conclusiveness of this scheme, it turns out to be too 
rigid and consequently an inadequate reproduction of the blurring 
of dividing lines between different types of religious authority char- 
acteristic of al-Kattani’s attitude. A prime example of the rigidity of 
Larour's scheme is the presumption that ‘simple’ scholars (i.e., those 
who are not shurafa or Sufis) figure in the second last position in 
al-Kattànr's ranking. While it is true that purely exoteric science spe- 
clalists are. portrayed by al-Kattani in a rather unemotional down- 
to-the-earth manner,” the mere fact of depicting them as bearers of 
baraka on equal footing with Sufis and the virtuous or the saints 
signifies a conscious attempt to inscribe them into a hagiographic 
model and thus confer them with both scholarly and saintly author- 
ity. It should also not be overlooked that, as mentioned earlier, the 
main sources used by al-Kattānī in composing his survey and his 
constant reference to people of ‘confidence’ clearly underpin the role 
of scholars as transmitters and arbiters of ethical exemplarity and 
religious authority. 

An even more telling example of the inclusive but differentiated 
manner in which al-Kattani treats different forms of religious author- 
ity is how he presents the descendants of the Prophet. This group 
does not appear to deserve veneration solely nor evenly as a result 
of its status as such. In fact, the Salwat al-anfas reveals a pronounced 
grading of shurafa@, both according to their lineage and their indi- 
vidual achievements. This is evident if we compare how al-Kattānī 


? Laroui, Nationalisme marocain, p. 110. 


76 anīe * 


See, for example, the entry devoted to al-Kattani’s ‘master’ in hadith, Muhammad 
al-Madani Ibn Jallūn (al-Kattānī, Sahat al-anfas, vol. 2, pp. 363f.). 
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portrays different people belonging to the same category and even 
to the same lineage. Al-‘Arabi al-Dargāwī who is referred to at length 
in the course of the entry devoted to his son "Alī, is not overly 
praised as a descendent of the Prophet nor solely in this capacity, 
although the impeccability of his genealogy as an Idrisid sharif is 
indeed underlined." Al-Dargāwī is additionally described as the axial 
saint (qutb rabbānī), the most perfect of the knowers of God (akmal 
al-Grifin bi-lláh) and exemplar (qudwa) for all those proceeding on the 
mystical path (saltkün). He is also said to have been granted the great 
‘opening’ or illumination (al-fath al-kabir? and to have been a great 
authority on doctrinal matters in his time (shaykh al-‘asr). Besides, al- 
Dargāwī is referred to as a fagih, underlining his firm knowledge of 
exoteric sciences. Whereas in the case of other learned Sufi shaykhs 
and founders of a tarīga such as Ahmad al-Tijānī (d. 1815),” al- 
Kattānī does not necessarily give details on their teachings, some of 
the broad principles of al-Dargāwī's fariqga are at least mentioned in 
the Salwat al-anfas.? Al-Kattānī depicts the Darqawiyya as ‘built’ in 
strict compliance with the sunna and with avoidance of any kind of 
illegitimate innovation (bid'a). Other principles mentioned by al-Kattānī 
are the destruction of man's lower soul (nafs) and the continuing 
remembrance of God (dhikr). He characterizes the Rasā of al-Dargāwī 
as being of utmost importance to all seekers on the mystical path 
(murīdūn). Al-Kattānī thus openly articulates the extraordinary respect 
he has for this Sufi scholar. 

In the case of al-Kattani’s great uncle Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Wahid (d. 1872), founder of the zāwtyya kattaniyya, his status as an 
Idrisid sharif is dealt with much more prominently.*! The reason for 
this may be personal, since the latter belonged to the author’s close 


7 Al-Kattānī, Salwat al-anfās, vol. 1, pp. 176f. Since al-Darqawi himself was buried 
in the mother zawya of the Darqawiyya in Bū Brith, al-Kattānī did not have the 
opportunity to include this greatly admired Sufi in his Salwat al-anfás. However, 
more than half of the biography devoted his son actually deals with al-Darqawi. 

? For a discussion of fath in the context of 19th-century Sudan see Hofheinz, 
Internalizing Islam, pp. 504—08. 

? Al-Kattānī, Salwat al-anfās, vol. 1, pp. 180-83. 

2 On al-Dargāwī and the Darqawiyya, see Drague, Histoire religieuse, esp. pp. 
251-73; El Mansour, “Les oulémas et le makhzen,” esp. pp. 16771; J.S. Trimingham, 
The Sufi Orders in Islam, New York 1998, pp. 110-14; Michon, Ahmad Ibn "Aģība. See 
also R. Le Tourneau, “Darkawa,” in The Encyclopaedia of Islam. New Edition, vol. 2, 
p. 160. 

9! Al-Kattani, Salwat al-anfas, vol. 1, pp. 125-27. 
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family and played an important role in his upbringing. Moreover, 
its particular significance here might well be due to the fact that 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahid is described as illiterate (wmmi) and 
thus without formal authority in doctrinal questions.” Yet, descent 
here is not just ascribed to Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahid but val- 
idated, so to speak, by the sincere veneration of his ancestor Mawlay 
Idris (al-Anwar), the founder and patron-saint of the city of Fez, 
whose shrine Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahid is said to have rarely 
left. In fact, al-Kattānī acclaims this prominent family member with 
all the conceivable vocabulary current in Moroccan hagiography, 
with the exception of reference to formal scholarship. Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd al-Wahid is presented as the friend of God (wali), the sharif 
transmitter of baraka, the admonisher (nāsth), God's servant (abid), 
the one who commemorates God (dhākīr) and obeys him (gai), and 
who is grateful to him (shakir). The active social dimension of his 
prestige is not only expressed in the reference to him as an admon- 
isher. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahid is furthermore depicted as some- 
one who despised worldly goods and freely gave away all that he 
possessed. He is also called a malāmatī.** 

Finally, the status of sharīf and holder of esoteric knowledge with- 
out formal education may also be combined with that of majdhüb. 
This is the case with yet another member of the Kattānī lineage, 
Muhammad b. Mahammad al-Kattānī (d. 1799/1800).** His status 
as a sharif is only mentioned in passing, without further specification. 
This may be due to the fact that the person portrayed did not belong 


* This is probably also the reason why the author classifies Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
al-Wahid’s recourse to ythdd in questions of dhikr and ritual obligations (tbādāt) as 
miracles and not as a scholarly exercise. On revived debates concerning ytihad in 
the 18th and 19th centuries, see among others Rudolph Peters, “Idjtihād and Taqlid 
in 18th and 19th Century Islam,” Die Welt des Islams 3—4 (1984), pp. 131-45; Bernd 
Radtke, “Tjtihad and Neo-Sufism," Asiatische Studien/ Etudes asiatiques 48 iii (1994), pp. 
909-21; Bernd Radtke, John O’Kane, Knut S. Vikor and R.S. O’Fahey, The Exoteric 
Ahmad Ibn Idris. A Suf?s Critique of the Madhahib and the Wahhābīs. Four Arabic Texts 
with Translation and Commentary, Leiden 2000. On respective debates in Morocco, 
see Bazzaz, “Heresy and Politics.” 

* On the malamatiyya or ‘path of blame’, see C.H. Imber, “Malamatiyya,” in The 
Encyclopaedia of Islam. New Edition, vol. 6, pp. 223-28 (where unfortunately the 
Maghreb is not mentioned). For a general overview of the early malamatiyya, see 
Alexander Knysh, Islamic Mysticism. A Short History, Leiden 2000, esp. pp. 94—99. 
For the tarīg al-malama in the Maghreb of the Middle Ages and the Early Modern 
times, see Cornell, Realm of the Saint, esp. p. 277. 

+ Al-Kattani, Salwat al-anfās, vol. 2, pp. 239-41. 
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to the author’s close family. It may also be a hint at the less val- 
ued religious style he represented. Muhammad b. Mahammad is por- 
trayed as al-sharif al-majdhūb al-mahbüb and as someone with experience 
of mystical states (ahwal). While he is said to have been ‘grounded’ 
in mystical knowledge (“fan) and walāya, he is not seen to have had 
any miraculously founded or other authority in doctrinal matters. 
On the occasions he was attracted (to God) or caught by jadhb, 
Muhammad b. Mahammad even performed acts that were normally 
forbidden, such as entering other people's houses in the presence of 
women without asking permission. While describing him as majdhüb 
may have been a means of protecüng him against accusations of 
antinomianism, he is obviously less appreciated by the author than 
other hterate or illiterate saintly figures. The inferior position of the 
portrayed can also be deduced from the fact that al-Kattānī is unable 
to give the exact date, let alone the time of his death, mentioning 
only the year 1214 A.H. 

Summarizing the above, it can be concluded that it 1s virtually 
impossible, at least in the case of Muhammad b. Ja‘far al-Kattānī, 
to maintain that saintly/popular/illiterate/local and established/ 
serious/scripturalist/universally approved forms of religious authority 
existed as opposites in late 19th early 20th century Morocco. Neither 
was there a fixed hierarchy of religious status. Interpreting al-Kattani’s 
itinerary and his Salwat al-anfas against the background of competi- 
tion for religious authority, his strategy was clearly one of inclusion 
and (re-Jappropriation and not of exclusion or open opposition. While 
accommodating widespread practices and beliefs, al-Kattānī, with his 
Salwat al-anfas, seems to turn the veneration of saints into a general 
model for religious authority to become effective. At the same time, 
he maintains at least implicitly that, in the last instance, recognition 
must be sanctioned by or mediated through scholarly approval. 
‘Scripturalism’ here if understood as the scholarly tradition appears 
to be the supreme arbiter that gives legitimacy to different religious 
styles while, at the same time, at least partly drawing on their emo- 
tional force and appeal. 
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CONSENSUS AND RELIGIOUS AUTHORITY IN MODERN 
ISLAM: THE DISCOURSES OF THE ‘ULAMA 


Muhammad Qasim Zaman 


Introduction 


Observers of modern Muslim societies, and not just scholars of Islamic 
law, have long recognized the centrality of the doctrine of “consen- 
sus” (ymā') in Islam. This centrality is underscored above all by the 
place of consensus, alongside the Our'ān and the normative exam- 
ple of the Prophet Muhammad (sunna), as a fundamental “source” 
of law and legal norms in Sunni Islam. While Shi‘i jurists have usu- 
ally been far less certain of it, consensus has wielded considerable 
authority even among the Shia. Whether consensus meant the agree- 
ment of the community as a whole or only that of its legal schol- 
ars has long been debated, though pre-modern jurists—the people 
primarily writing about the matter—typically limited it to their own 
ranks. There also was debate about precisely how consensus was 
arrived at or how the fact that it had indeed been reached was 
ascertained. For all the uncertainties about it, the authority of con- 
sensus, once arrived at and ascertained, was, in theory at least, denied 
by few; and Muhammad’s reported statement (hadith) that the com- 
munity “would not agree on an error” was both widely accepted 
and influential.! 

Yet no foundational source of Islamic legal norms has been more 
severely challenged in modern times than the doctrine of consensus. 


! The modern scholarly literature on consensus is uneven, but notable studies 
include: Ahmad Hasan, The Doctrine of Ima‘ in Islam, Islamabad n.d. [1976]; George 
F. Hourani, “The Basis of Authority of Consensus in Sunnite Islam,” in George F. 
Hourani, Reason and Tradition in Islamic Ethics, Cambridge 1985, pp. 190—225; Wael 
B. Hallag, “On the Authoritativeness of Sunni Consensus,” International Journal of 
Middle East Studies 18 (1986), pp. 427-54; idem, A History of Islamic Legal Theories. An 
Introduction to Sunni Usūl al-Fiqh, Cambridge 1997, especially pp. 75-81; Farzana 
Shaikh, Community and Consensus in Islam. Muslim Representation in Colonial India, 
1660—1947, Cambridge 1989; Devin J. Stewart, Islamic Legal Orthodoxy. Twelver Shiite 
Responses to the Sunni Legal System, Salt Lake City 1998. Also see M. Bernard, “Idjma‘,” 
in The Encyclopaedia of Islam. New Edition, vol. 3, pp. 1023-26. 
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It is true that the teachings attributed to the Prophet Muhammad 
have also been the subject of much debate; but such debate has usu- 
ally been concerned with the authenticity of particular reports, not 
the authority of the sunna itself as a foundational source of norms.’ 
But as for consensus, Muslim *modernists"—that is, those usually 
educated in modern Western or westernized institutions of learning 
and aspiring to rethink their practices, institutions, and discourses in 
light both of what they take to be “true” Islam and of how they see 
the challenges and opportunities of modernity—have often been vehe- 
ment in imputing the intellectual decline of Muslim societies to it. 
Modernist critiques of consensus take various forms, but there remains 
a powerful narrative that views consensus as having encouraged servile 
conformity to authority and thus a concomitant hostility to growth, 
innovation, and change—in law as in other facets of Muslim life. 
The influential Pakistani modernist Fazlur Rahman (d. 1988) spoke 
for many others when he characterized consensus as a mechanism 
of “traditional authoritarianism”? and as a major cause of the “stag- 
nation” of Sunni Islam in the pre-modern period.* To him, con- 


993 


sensus represented the community’s “tremendous digestive power” 
which had enabled it to “swallow small changes without perceptibly 
moving forward.”> 

Whether implicitly or explicitly, it is the ‘lama whom the mod- 
ernists typically identify with this “traditional authoritarianism” and 
who, as such, have usually borne the brunt of their criticism on this 
and other scores. This identification is, of course, hardly surprising 
and, shorn of its pejorative connotations, it is readily embraced by 
the ‘ulama’. After all, the *ulama^s identity and authority rests, more 
than anything else, on a continuous engagement with the historically 
articulated Islamic religious and especially the juristic tradition; and 
the authority and indeed the coherence of this tradition itself depends 
on the conviction that it represents fundamental and continuously 


? For modern debates on the normative example of the Prophet (sunna) and on 
hadith, see Daniel Brown, Rethinking tradition in modern Islamic thought, Cambridge 1996. 

3 Fazlur Rahman, Islam, Chicago 71979, p. 78. 

* Rahman, Islam, p. 201. 

? Fazlur Rahman, Islam and Modernity. Transformation of an Intellectual Tradition, 
Chicago 1982, p. 146. Also see Kemal A. Faruki, Sma and the Gate of Ijtihad, Karachi 
1954, especially pp. 13-16. For a sampling and discussion of other modernist views 
of yma‘, cf. Leonard Binder, Religion and Politics in Pakistan, Berkeley 1961, pp. 34—69; 
Shaikh, Community and Consensus, pp. 23-37. 
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transmitted agreements, methodological as well as substantive, among 
generations of scholars. But despite invocations of the authority and 
continuity of their tradition in terms of consensus, the discourses of 
the modern ‘ulam? on consensus itself reveal a considerable variety 
of perspectives. This diversity is adequately acknowledged neither in 
the modernist critiques of consensus, however, nor even in Western 
studies of modern Islamic thought. Indeed, when the 'ulamā”s per- 
spectives have not been simply missed or ignored in modern schol- 
arship altogether, they have usually been noticed largely to the extent 
that they conform to—and thus can be studied as part of—modernist 
critiques of consensus.° 

It is true that lines of demarcation between the modernists and 
the ‘ulama@ have sometimes become blurred. There is no better illus- 
tration of this than Muhammad ‘Abduh (d. 1905), a traditionally 
trained religious scholar and, towards the end of his life, the grand 
mufti of Egypt, who is often regarded as one of the founding fathers 
of Islamic modernism.’ Kate Zebiri characterizes Mahmid Shaltūt, 
the rector of al-Azhar (1958-63), Egypt’s millennium-old center of 
Islamic learning, as likewise a “modernist”;® and similar judgments 
might not be inapt in many other instances. Yet, if the discourses 
of the ‘lama’ and the modernists sometimes shade into each other, 
just as those of the ‘ulam@ and the Islamists might, the ‘ulama? can 
hardly be said to have therefore become indistinguishable from other 
religious intellectuals and activists or, for that matter, marginal to 
modern Islamic thought and politics. Indeed, while the 'tulamā”s posi- 
tion and roles obviously differ in different Muslim societies, they are 
often recognizable, and distinguishable from others, in terms not just 
of their intellectual formation and their vocation, but also of their 
mode of argumentation—a style whose distinctiveness and authority 
typically rests on its discursive engagement with the history of ear- 
lier scholarly debates.” 


5 See, for example, George Hourani, “The Basis of Authority,” pp. 210-14. 

7 On ‘Abduh and his influence on subsequent generations of Arab and Muslim 
thinkers, see Albert Hourani, Arabic Thought in the Liberal Age, 1798-1939, Cambridge 
1983, pp. 130—92 and passim. Also see Malcolm H. Kerr, Islamic Reform. The Political 
and Legal Theories of Muhammad ‘Abduh and Rashid Rida, Berkeley/Los Angeles 1966. 

8 Kate Zebiri, Mahmüd Shaltūt and Islamic Modernism, Oxford 1993. 

? For a discussion of how the modernists and the 'ulamā” might be differentiated 
from each other, and from the Islamists, see Muhammad Qasim Zaman, The Ulama 
tn Contemporary Islam. Custodians of Change, Princeton 2002, especially pp. 3-11. 
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My purpose here is not to defend or illustrate these categories of 
analysis, however, any more than it is to examine the modernist cri- 
tique of consensus or, for that matter, the relations between the mod- 
ernists, the Islamists, and the 'ulamā'. My concern is, rather, to 
examine some of the ways in which the ‘lama’ have thought about 
issues relating to consensus in modern times. The ‘ulama’’s rich and 
varied discourses on the subject—of which I will only offer a brief 
sample here—have been little studied. Yet they offer us much more 
than a fuller understanding of the modern career of the idea of con- 
sensus. Given that appeals to consensus have long been central to 
articulations of religious authority, the ‘ulamā”s discourses also illu- 
minate how religious authority is itself re-imagined in a world which 
lacks earlier certainties either about consensus or about those who 
were once thought to represent it. 


Revisiting “Those in Authority” 


One of the most detailed modern discussions of issues relating to 
consensus occurs in the course of Muhammad Rashid Rida’s (d. 
1935) commentary on Qur'àn 4:59 in his Tafstr al-Manar. The Tafsir 
al-Manār, so-called because this monumental work of exegesis was 
first serialized in Rida’s journal al-Manar, is thoroughly suffused with 
the influence of Muhammad ‘Abduh. Though Rida is the principal 
author of this commentary, ‘Abduh’s voice and words are ubiqui- 
tous and his “presence” pervades the entire project." Qur'an 4:59 
reads: *O believers, obey God, and obey the Messenger and those 
in authority among you (ūlī Lamr minkum). If you should quarrel on 
anything, refer it to God and the Messenger, if you believe in God 
and the Last Day; that is better, and fairer in the issue."!! As quoted 
by Rida, *Abduh argued that “those in authority" are neither merely 
the ruling elite, as some had suggested, nor the ‘ulama’, as others 


? Muhammad Rashid Rida, Tafsīr al-Qurān al-karīm al-mashhür bi-Tafsir al-Manar 
1-12, ed. Ibrahim Shams al-Din, Beirut 1999 [hereafter Tafsir al-Manàr]. For a 
study of this work, see J. Jomier, Le commentaire coranique du Mandar. Tendances modernes 
de Vexčačse coranique en Egypte, Paris 1954. Unless there are clear indications that the 
views expressed are those of ‘Abduh or of both ‘Abduh and Rida, I assume the 
latter to be the author of this work. 

! Here and elsewhere, I follow the translation of Arthur J. Arberry, The Koran 
Interpreted 1-2, London/New York 1996, occasionally with minor modifications. 
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had argued. The characterization refers, rather, to those responsible 
for regulating—ain traditional language, for “loosening and binding”— 
the community’s affairs in general: 


These are the rulers (wmara’) and the governors (hukkam), the 'ulamā”, 
the military commanders, and all those leaders and notables to whom 
people turn in need and in matters concerning the public interest (al- 
masalth al-Gmma). When they all agree on a matter, it 1s necessary that 
they be obeyed, provided that [the following conditions are satisfied]: 
that they be from amongst us; that they not contravene a command 
of God or the [most authoritative of] the reported teachings of the 
Prophet . . .; that they be unconstrained in their discussion on the mat- 
ter [in question] and in their agreement on it; that what they do agree 
upon is itself a matter of public interest and one that ‘those in author- 
ity’ do have the requisite authority and knowledge to rule on...” 


It is not only the “people of authority” of Qur'an 4:59 that are 
being equated here with “those who loosen and bind." *Abduh and 
Rida equally conflate this now consolidated locus of authority with 
the ahl al-yma‘— the people whose agreement constitutes an author- 
itative consensus.'? Their primary concern in this innovative conflation" 
is twofold. First, while much of Sunni juristic thought has equated 
consensus with the consensus specifically of the jurists, ‘Abduh and 
Rida seek to make them—and even the ‘ulama@, more generally— 
only one component amongst those whose deliberations ought to be 
constitutive of consensus. This broadening of consensus beyond the 
ranks of the ‘ulama@ and, indeed, beyond specifically legal matters, 
goes hand in hand with the severe criticism to which ‘Abduh and 
Rida subject the lamā” of their own time.” Second, where most 


? Rida, Tafsir al-Manar, vol. 5, p. 147. For other characterizations of those who 
comprise the people in authority, cf. ibid., vol. 5, pp. 152, 162. 

5 Rida, Tafsīr al-Manār, vol. 5, p. 148. My discussion here draws on the com- 
mentary on Qur'àn 4:59 as a whole: see Rida, Tafsir al-Manār, vol. 5, pp. 146-81. 

14 As quoted by Rida, ‘Abduh professes to find the conflation between “the peo- 
ple who loosen and bind” and “those in authority" of Our'an 4:59 in the 14th 
century commentator Nizam al-Din al-Nīsābūrī (d. 1327). Rida takes it further back 
to Fakhr al-Din al-Rāzī (d. 1209). See Rida, Tafsir al-Manar, vol. 5, p. 148. On Rida’s 
own showing, however, it is not altogether easy to graft his expansive sense of “those 
in authority" on al-Rāzī at least. Cf. Rida, Tafsir at-Manār, vol. 5, pp. 148, 151; 
compare al-Rāzī, al-Tafsir al-kabir 1-33, Beirut 2000, vol. 10, pp. 115-22. 

5 On the effort to redefine consensus as more than the yma‘ of the jurists, cf. 
Rida, Tafsir al-Manār, vol. 5, pp. 152, 156-58, 169, 174. For wide-ranging criticism 
of the ‘ulam’, cf. ibid., vol. 5, pp. 138-39, 158, 176 and passim. 
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jurists saw consensus as infallible and, by the same token, as author- 
itative for all times, ‘Abduh and Rida strive to anchor it in consid- 
erations of “public interest.” Those deliberating on such considerations 
are hardly immune from errors of judgment and, in any case, the 
results of such consideration must vary with time and place.'* 

If consensus is not merely the agreement of the jurists, and espe- 
cially the jurists of previous generations, how is it to be arrived at 
in the present? Rida suggests that “those in authority” might well 
be comprised of the elected representatives of the people, a consul- 
tative body (shüra) that has been delegated by them to arrive at deci- 
sions on their behalf.'” Essentially, he sees the work of “those in 
authority,” as brought together in such a consultative assembly, as 
a form of collective gytthād and, as such, as the equivalent of con- 
sensus.? Rida conceives of a division of labor within the ranks of 
such a consultative assembly. The members of this assembly might 
select a number of people from among themselves to deal with par- 
ticular problems, and the agreement of that select group can count 
as an ymā'.'” On matters on which “those in authority” differ, recourse 
is to be had, according to Rida, not to a simple majority vote but 
rather to the shari'a's foundational texts, the Qur'àn and the sunna. 
Here again, however, it is a select body from among the ranks of 
"those in authority" that is to see how the guidance provided by the 


15 Cf. Rida, Tafsir al-Manar, vol. 5, p. 170. Kerr, Islamic Reform, pp. 203—4, detects 
an unresolved tension between Ridà's traditional view of the infallibility of con- 
sensus—a consensus which had typically been arrived at retrospectively—on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the fact that yma‘ as a collective ytihād designed to meet 
new problems in the modern world would be anything but infallible (on yma‘ as 
collective ytihad, see n. 18). I am inclined to see less of a tension here than Kerr 
does, however, for Rida does clearly acknowledge that the ūlū l-amrs agreement is 
binding on others not because it is infallible but because it saves the larger com- 
munity from dissension. Rida, Tafsir al-Manār, vol. 5, p. 148. 

U Rida, Tafsir al-Manār, vol. 5, pp. 162-63. 

? Rida, Tafsir al-Manar, vol. 5, p. 172: “...the jtihād of ‘those in authority’ is 
the third of the [fundamental] sources of the sharīta; and when they agree on their 
opinion, acting according to it becomes binding on the individuals of the commu- 
nity and on its rulers...” 

9 Rida, Tafsir al-Manār, vol. 5, p. 163. As Gudrun Krámer has observed, how- 
ever, there is no dearth of ambiguities in the writings of those who have appealed 
in modern times to the Qur’anic ideal of shūrā or “consultation”—not least in the 
matter of its relationship with yma‘. Cf. Gudrun Kramer, Gottes Staat als Republik. 
Reflexionen zeitgenössischer Muslime zu Islam, Menschenrechten und Demokratie, Baden-Baden 


^ Kapa» 


1999, pp. 124f. and index, s.vv. “Konsens,” “sara”. 
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foundational texts is to be interpreted in the matter at hand to resolve 
the particular disagreements.’ 

"[T]his incorporation of mā“ into a formal institution” is, as 
Malcolm Kerr points out, “a new departure unprecedented in Islamic 
history.”*' It figures prominently in many modernist conceptions of 
how yma‘ ought to function in a changed world,” perhaps nowhere 
quite so clearly as in a famous lecture on ytihad delivered by the 
influential Indian modernist poet and philosopher Muhammad Iqbal 
(d. 1938) in 1930 and later published as part of his Reconstruction of 
Religious Thought in Islam. Iqbal argued that ijmā — “perhaps the most 
important legal notion in Islam”**—should not be allowed to remain 
“a mere idea," which is precisely what it had been for much of 
Islam's history. It ought, rather, to become a “permanent legislative 
institution,” an equivalent of a collectively undertaken ytihad. [tad 
has typically been understood by Muslim jurists as the exertion of 
sustained effort, by individual jurists, to arrive at rulings in light of 
the foundational texts on newly arising and hitherto unregulated 
problems. Iqbal, however, proposed that the legislative assembly be 
the site of a collective ytthad. “The transfer of the power of Ijtihād 
from individual representatives of schools to a Muslim legislative 
assembly which, in view of the growth of opposing sects, is the only 
possible form yma can take in modern times, will secure contribu- 
tions to legal discussion from laymen who happen to possess a keen 
insight into affairs. In this way alone we can stir into activity the 
dormant spirit of life in our legal system, and give it an evolution- 
ary outlook.”** As for the consensus of the earlier generations, and 
even the consensus of the companions of the Prophet, Iqbal, like 
*Abduh and Rida, remained unimpressed with its binding authority.” 
He recognized that making the legislative assembly the arena of yti- 
had and of yma‘—of which he took the Turkish Grand National 


Rida, Tafsir al-Manar, vol. 5, p. 155. 

2! Kerr, Islamic Reform, p. 197. 

See, for example, John R. Bowen, Islam, Law, and Equality in Indonesia. An 
Anthropology of Public Reasoning, Cambridge 2003, pp. 189-99. 

? Mohammad Iqbal, The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, London 1934, 
p. 164. For discussions of Iqbal’s views on yma‘, see Binder, Religion and Politics, pp. 
43, 67—68; Hasan, Doctrine of ma, pp. 238-44; Muhammad Khalid Masud, Jgbal’s 
Reconstruction of [jtihad, Lahore 1995, pp. 133-52. 

** Iqbal, Reconstruction, p. 165. 

3 Iqbal, Reconstruction, p. 166. 
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Assembly’s decision, in 1924, to abolish the caliphate as a commendable 
instance—could lead to “grave mistakes,” for most legislators would 
know nothing about “the subtleties of Mohammedan Law.” But he 
sought to remedy this danger by having the ‘ulama@ guide the leg- 
islative process, though the long term solution he had in view was 
to reform the structure and content of legal education.?? 

If Iqbal’s formulations on consensus were indebted to those of 
‘Abduh and Rida, he did not say so. But the idea of a collective 
ytthad undertaken by a legislative (or in Rida’s case, a consultative) 
assembly, or the suggestion that such ytuhdd need not be the pre- 
serve only of the 'ulamā” and yet they are to be associated in some 
form with the work of this body, has strong parallels with Rida’s 
thinking on this matter. In the course of his own informal studies 
in Islamic law and legal theory, Iqbal was in close contact with 
Sayyid Sulayman Nadwī (d. 1953), a distinguished product of the 
Dar al-"Ulūm of the Nadwat al-‘Ulama’ in Lucknow and one of the 
most prominent of India’s religious scholars during the first half of 
the 20th century." As Jamal Malik has argued, the inception of the 
Nadwat al-‘Ulama’ in the late 19th century was itself an expression 
of efforts to forge a new Muslim consensus under conditions of colo- 
nial rule. That consensus remained elusive,” though the Nadwa was, 
and has remained, more successful in establishing a self-conscious 
orientation towards the religious and intellectual trends in the Arab 
Middle East.? Rashid Rida’s influence loomed large on the Nadwat 
al-‘Ulama’ during its early decades, and Rida was a guest of honor 
at the Nadwa in 1912." It is conceivable, then, that Iqbal might 


5 Iqbal, Reconstruction, p. 167. 

7 On Sayyid Sulayman Nadwi, see Zafarul Islam Khan, “Nadwi, Sayyid Sulayman,” 
in The Encyclopaedia of Islam. New Edition, vol. 7, pp. 875-76. Iqbal's indebtedness 
to Sulayman Nadwi on matters pertaining to the history of Islamic law comes across 
strongly in his letters to Nadwi. For a collection of these letters, see Shaykh ‘Ata 
Allah (ed.), Igbāl nāma 1-2, Lahore n.d., vol. 1, pp. 75-200 passim. 

* Jamal Malik, “The Making of a Council. The Nadwat al-‘Ulama’,” Zeitschrift 
der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft 144 1 (1994), pp. 60—91, esp. 68£, 79, 81, 
87, 90f. The consensus whose scope and limits Malik explores is not the consen- 
sus of the jurists, however, but refers rather to the efforts of leading late-19th cen- 
tury Muslims to respond to the challenges posed to them by life in the framework 
of colonial rule in India. 

? See Muhammad Qasim Zaman, “Arabic, the Arab Middle East, and the 
Definition of Muslim Identity in Twentieth Century India,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, third series, 8 i (1998), pp. 59-81. 

9? Zaman, “Arabic, the Arab Middle East,” p. 67. Malik has also noted some 
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have imbibed Rida’s ideas through Sulayman Nadwi's influence.?! 

Whatever the provenance of Iqbal’s ideas on consensus, however, 
they have shaped subsequent modernist discussions on legislation, 
especially in Pakistan." Many ‘ulamā of more recent times have 
themselves come to recognize the idea of collective ytihdd as a sort 
of consensus.? And though it is tempting to see this as an instance 
of modernist influence on them, it may well be that the idea, as it 
appears among the 'ulamā”, has a different genealogy. In the South 
Asian context, its acceptance among many of them may have less 
to do with Iqbal than with the fact that it goes back to ‘Abduh and 
Rida; and Iqbal may have himself been indebted to the latter through 
Sulayman Nadwi, that is, through yet another traditionally educated 
scholar. 

The influence of ‘Abduh and Rida is also palpable on Mahmūd 
Shaltūt, the rector of the Azhar of Egypt from 1958-63. For Shaltūt, 
yma is “the agreement of the people of discernment (ahl al-nazar) in 
matters of public interest.”** These are the people of authority and, 
as such, those who ought to be consulted (rgal at-shūrā). The right 
to undertake ytihdd belongs, in principle, to every individual “with 
the ability for reflection and investigation,” and yma‘ is but a col- 
lective ijtihād (al-ijtihād al-jamāī).”” This, indeed, is the only form in 
which any meaningful consensus can come about at all. The con- 
sensus of the community as a whole, Shaltūt says, can concern little 
more than matters universally agreed upon among Muslims and 


affinities between the Salafis of “the al-Manar group” and some of the founders of 
the Nadwa. See Malik, “The Making of a Council,” pp. 82, 86; idem, Jslamische 
Gelehrtenkultur in Nordindien. Entwicklungsgeschichte und Tendenzen am Beispiel von Lucknow, 
Leiden 1997, pp. 218, 257ff., 285 n. 65, 453ff. 

? Neither Masud in his work on Iqbal (see above n. 23) nor Malik in his work 
on the Nadwat al-‘Ulama (see above n. 30) notes the possibility of this influence. 
It is worth underscoring, however, that my suggestions about the provenance of 
this influence are at best tentative. C£. Michael Cook, Commanding Right and Forbidding 
Wrong in Islamic Thought, Cambridge 2000, p. 511 n. 37 for a reminder that such 
ideas were very much in the air in the days of ‘Abduh and Rida. 

3 Cf. Binder, Religion and Politics, p. 67. 

33 Cf. Masud, Igbal's Reconstruction, p. 149; Institute of Objective Studies, Jjtihad 
awr masa'il-i gtihàd, Delhi 1998, pp. 59-61. For another example, see Muhammad 
Tagi Usmani, An Introduction to Islamic Finance, The Hague 2002, p. 104. 

* Mahmid Shaltūt, al-Islam. "Agīda wa-shari‘a, Cairo/Beirut 1966, pp. 553-59; 
quotation from p. 553. For a discussion of Shaltüt's views on consensus, see Zebiri, 
Mahmūd Shaltūt, pp. 85-88. 

3 Shaltūt, al-Islām, p. 555. 
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known by them all;** but such a consensus can scarcely serve as the 
source of continuing legal development. And as for the agreement 
of all jurists on a given matter, it is virtually impossible that widely 
scattered scholars, shaped by their different milieux and bringing their 
diverse intellectual resources to bear on the matter in question, would 
actually all agree in their judgments on it. Though he does not put 
it this way, consensus for Shaltüt is local consensus; and, as he says 
explicitly, in being determined by considerations of public interest, 
it “varies with the difference of time, of place, and of circumstance." ?? 


Local, Evolving, and Overlapping Consensus 


The debate about how consensus relates to local customary norms 
has a long history in Islamic jurisprudence.” Here, however, I pro- 
pose only to briefly consider one instance of how this question has 
been discussed in modern times. The scholar whose views I consider 
at some length in this section is ‘Ubayd Allah Sindhi (d. 1944), an 
Indian Gm active in late colonial British India. Sindhi was born 
into a Sikh family in the Punjab, in northern India, converted to 
Islam as a youth, and then studied for many years at the madrasa 
of Deoband in the United Provinces (now Uttar Pradesh) in north- 
ern India. Since its founding in 1867, this premier institution of tra- 
ditional Islamic learning has, together with thousands of other 
*Deobandi" madrasas, come to represent a distinct “reformist” ori- 
entation within Sunni Islam in South Asia.? In the course of his 
studies at Deoband, Sindhi became a devoted follower of Mawlana 
Mahmid Hasan (d. 1920), who is known not just as a leading reli- 
gious scholar but also as the leader of a secret effort, during World 
War I, to make common cause with the Ottoman Turks to bring 


3 Shaltūt, al-Islam, p. 553. 

37 Shaltūt, al-Islam, pp. 555f. 

38 Shaltūt, al-Islam, p. 555. 

3 For a useful orientation, see Gideon Libson, Jewish and Islamic Law. A Comparative 
Study of Custom During the Geonic Period, Cambridge 2003, pp. 72—76. For an instance 
of modern discussions on this and related matters, see Bowen, Islam, Law, and Equality 
in. Indonesia. 

" On the history of the Deoband madrasa and the sectarian orientation it rep- 
resents, see Barbara D. Metcalf, Islamic Revival in British India. Deoband, 1860—1900, 
Princeton 1982; Zaman, The Ulama. 
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an end to British colonial rule in India. This effort did not come to 
anything and Mahmüd Hasan spent several years in exile on the 
island of Malta. Sindhi, who had been dispatched by Mahmüd Hasan 
to Kabul, in Afghanistan, to pave the way for this revolutionary 
movement, also spent many years in exile in the Hyaz, prior to 
shorter stays in Turkey and even in Communist Russia. 

While he remained committed to the memory and teachings of 
Mahmid Hasan, the strongest intellectual influence on Sindhi’s 
thought was that of the 18th century north Indian reformist thinker, 
Shah Wali Allah (d. 1762). Sindhi saw his own work as little more 
than a commentary on the writings of Walt Allah, which he wanted 
to make the basis of a new movement of intellectual and religious 
reform in 20th century India. But while invocations of Wali Allah's 
ideas—and claims to his legacy—are ubiquitous in his discourse, 
Sindhi’s own voice and views shape the ways in which Wali Allah 
is appropriated." In what follows, I will leave aside the question of 
how “true” Sindhi is to the implications of Walz Allah’s thought, 
and will analyze Sindhi’s positions as expressive, in the first instance, 
of his own rather than of Wali Allah’s reformist project.” 

Sindhi’s ideas and, as he presents them, his interpretations of Wali 
Allah’s thought, have considerable interest for our discussion of con- 
sensus though it should be borne in mind that he does not always 
characterize them as pertaining to issues of “consensus” or present 
them in the context of a discussion specifically of consensus. This is 
as true of his view of what I will describe as “local consensus” here 
as it is of his proposals regarding what might be called an “over- 
lapping consensus.” 


“ Cf. J.M.S. Baljon, Religion and Thought of Shah Walt Allāh Dihlawī, 1703—1762, 
Leiden 1986, p. 197 n. 10; Aziz Ahmad, Islamic Modernism in India and Pakistan, 
1857-1964, London 1967, p. 198. 

* For a brief account of the life and thought of ‘Ubayd Allah Sindhi, see Ahmad, 
Islamic Modernism, pp. 195—201. For a biography and a discussion of his thought by 
one of his disciples, see Muhammad Sarwar, Mavwlānā ‘Ubayd Allah Sindhi. Hālāti 
zindagi, ta‘limat, awr styāsī afkar, Lahore 1976 [first published in 1943]. Also see Sa īd 
Ahmad Akbarabadi, Mawlana ‘Ubayd Allah Sindhi awr unke nāqid, Deoband 1972 
[hereafter Akbarabadi, Naqid]. Principal among Sindhi’s own writings are two books 
on the political movement and thought of Shah Wali Allah. Shah Walk Allah awr 
unkt styāsī tahrīk, compiled and edited by Muhammad Sarwar, Lahore 1970 [first 
published in 1944] hereafter Siyāsī tahrik; and Shah Wali Allah awr unka falsafa, com- 
piled and edited by Muhammad Sarwar, Lahore 1998 [first published in 1944], 
hereafter Falsafa. 

+ I borrow the phrase “overlapping consensus" from the philosopher John Rawls 
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Sindhi argues that if a movement of socio-political and religious 
reform is to be successful, it ought, wherever possible, to adapt itself 
to rather than to explicitly challenge local consensus. In their scope 
and universality, the teachings of Walz Allah transcended differences 
of time and place, and yet, Sindhi says, many of the successors of 
Wali Allah sought to adapt his teachings to the norms specifically 
of the Hanafi school of Sunni law. They did so because most Muslims 
in India adhere to the Hanafi school, and to have gone against its 
prescriptions would create unnecessary, even insurmountable, obsta- 
cles on the reformist path." Indeed, despite Wali Allah’s personal 
distaste for the practice of taglīd—that is, of strict adherence to the 
legal norms and rules recognized as authoritative within one’s school 
of law—he had considered it justified in the interest of maintaining 
a local consensus." As Sindhi sees it, furthermore, an effort on the 
part of some of the more enterprising but less astute disciples of 
Wali Allah to create a Muslim polity on the north-west frontiers of 
the Indian subcontinent floundered precisely because they were not 
adequately attentive to local norms. His example here is the prac- 
tice, sanctioned by Sayyid Ahmad (d. 1831), the head of this short- 
lived frontier polity, of forcing Afghan women to marry the Muslim 
soldiers who had accompanied him to the north-west frontier. While 
Sayyid Ahmad’s reasoning had been that he was thereby trying to 
rid the Afghans of the un-Islamic custom of not letting their wid- 
ows to remarry, the coercive implementation of otherwise widely rec- 
ognized Islamic norms served only to turn the local people against 
the fledgling state. As Sindhi puts it, those with an “international” 
orientation had come up against others with “national” (or local) 
commitments, and had lost in the face of the latter's opposition.** 

But while he emphasizes the importance of working with and 
through local consensus—and seems, in doing so, to sometimes equate 


(d. 2003). See “The Idea of an Overlapping Consensus," in idem, Political Liberalism, 
New York 1993, pp. 133-72. Though there ave certain interesting parallels between 
the overlapping consensus as Sindhi and as Rawls sce it, my discussion here of 
Sindhi’s ideas under this rubric should itself not be taken to imply any such par- 
allels. 

^ Sindhi, Siyāsī tahrīk, pp. 112-14. 

5 Sindhi, Falsafa, pp. 175-85. 

© Sindhi, Siyāsī tahrīk, pp. 114-17. On Sayyid Ahmad, see Sh. Inayatullah, 
“Ahmad Brelwi, Sayyid,” in The Encyclopaedia of Islam. New Edition, vol. 1, pp. 
282-83. 
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consensus with local customary practices—his view of consensus 1s 
anything but static. Consensus not only varies from one place to 
another, as the foregoing would suggest, but also from one time to 
another. The fundamental source of law in Islam, he insists, 1s only 
the Qur'an. The sunna, typically understood as the normative exam- 
ple of the Prophet and, as such, second in authority to the Qur'an 
itself, comprises, for Sindhi, the effort of the Prophet and his earli- 
est companions to devise “bylaws” (sic) in light of the earliest com- 
munity's needs and their shared understanding of the Qur'an itself. 
The sunna represents Islam's earliest “consensus” just as the evol- 
ving body of substantive Islamic law (figh) represents the evolving 
consensus of later generations of Muslims. Either way, consensus is 
a product of changing needs and, as such, subject to change by sub- 
sequent generations; the Qur'an alone is the source of timeless norms." 
“Any agreement—a unanimous agreement or one by a majority— 
on the part of those who have established a government on the basis 
of the Qur'àn's ‘fundamental law’ is yma‘. This [consensus] is not 
limited to a particular age."*? 

Sindhi finds the makers of consensus described in Qur'àn 9:100: 
“And those leading the way (al-sabigün), the first of the Emigrants 
and the Helpers, and those who followed them in doing good (wa-lladhina 
ittabatūkhum bi-thsan)—God will be well-pleased with them and they 
are well-pleased with Him...”% This Qur'anic verse is not usually 
counted by medieval jurists to be among those relevant to consen- 
sus, and though Sindhi does not do much to explain its relevance 
in this regard, there are clues in the medieval exegetical tradition 
that might account for its importance to Sindhi. In his commentary 
on this work, al-Tabari (d. 923) adduces reports that evoke a time 
when the “canonical” text of the Qur’an had yet to be established— 
a development that is usually traced to the reign of the third suc- 
cessor of Muhammad, the caliph ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan (r. 644—56). 


* Sindhi, Falsafa, pp. 87—93. 

* Sindhi, Falsafa, p. 91. 

? Emphasis added. I have slightly modified Arberry’s rendering of this verse in 
light of M.M. Pickthall, The Meaning of the Glorious Quran, New York 1952. Arberry 
translates al-sabiqün as “the outstrippers,” which is evocative but vague. The Emigrants 
(al-muhājirūn) in this verse are those who had emigrated with Muhammad from 
Mecca to Medina in 622 C.E.; the Helpers (al-ansa@r) are those natives of Medina 
who had assisted these migrants in establishing themselves in their new surroundings. 
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Hearing this verse recited, the second caliph, ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 
(r. 632-44), is said to have realized that, contrary to his earlier pre- 
sumption, the Emigrants and the Helpers were not unique in their 
religious precedence and that others, too, might share with them the 
coveted rank this verse celebrates." Though Sindhi does not cite 
such reports, this exegetical context suggests that, to him, this Qur’anic 
verse establishes the historical “connectedness” of the community’s 
righteous elite even as it assures him of the rectitude of their agree- 
ments in their own day and age?! Consensus, then, means the evol- 
ving agreements of those who follow the companions of Muhammad 
in “doing good” and who, like them, strive to “outstrip” one another 
in doing so: 


As time passes and new circumstances arise, it will be incumbent on 
those committed to ‘doing good” (utibat bi-l-ihsin) and to implement- 
ing the fundamental law of the Qur’an to debate the changes that 
have come about in their time. Just as the Emigrants and the Helpers 
[among the companions of Muhammad] had inductively derived their 
norms from the Qur'an's fundamental law, so would this ‘good doing’ 
group derive detailed rules [for its own time]. This would be their 
consensus. And in this regard, it would be incumbent upon others to 
adhere to the consensual decisions of these 'doers of good' [within 
their ranks].? 


If Sindhi shares with many ‘ulama? of modern times a concern to 
make consensus an instrument of legitimizing change, even of speed- 
ing it along, he is more lonely in advocating what might best be 
described as an interfaith, overlapping consensus. Members of different 
religious communities can, he argues, be persuaded to come together 


° Al-Tabari, Tafsir al-T abari, al-musamma Jami‘ al-bayān fi tawil al-Quràn 1-12, 
Beirut 1999, vol. 6, p. 455 (nos. 17131£). There are echoes, in such reports, of dis- 
putes in the early community over questions of relative “precedence” (sabiqa) in 
conversion to Islam, a contested matter inasmuch as it determined not only social 
and religious prestige but also one's share in the stipends given out by the gov- 
ernment. Cf. Martin Hinds, “Kufan Political Alignments and their Background in 
mid-Seventh Century A.D.,” International Journal of Middle East Studies 2 (1971), pp. 
346-67, esp. 348f. Other reports, also involving ‘Umar, relate not to the ranking 
of the later Muslims in relation to the Emigrants and the Helpers, but to the polit- 
ically charged question of the Helpers’ ranking in relation to the Emigrants: cf. al- 
Tabarī, Tafsir, vol. 6, p. 455 (no. 17133). 

5l For the “sense of connectedness” that underlies “Islamic traditionalism,” see 
William A. Graham, “Traditionalism in Islam. An Essay in Interpretation,” Journal 
of Interdisciplinary History 23 iii (1993), pp. 495—522, esp. 501. 

5 Sindhi, Falsafa, pp. 91-92. Quotation at p. 91. 
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in promoting “shared human interests” in terms of the teachings of 
their own scriptures: Hindus, Christians, and Muslims can all stand 
and collaborate on this common ground, but do so in terms of their 
own scriptural justifications.** The central idea he invokes here, by 
way of Wali Allah but going back to the Andalusian mystic Ibn 
‘Arabi (d. 1240), is that of the “unity of being” (wahdat al-wujūd ). 
This is a controversial mystical doctrine that sees God as the only 
reality—a reality that, while ultimately transcendent, also continually 
manifests itself in all creation.^* While critics of this doctrine have 
long derided it for its pantheistic connotations, Sindhi takes wahdat 
al-wujüd to mean that adherents of different faiths believe in different 
manifestations of what is ultimately the same reality and, as such, 
that they can agree on moral norms rooted in a perception of that 
reality even as they arrive at them in terms of their own traditions. 

These views were articulated at a time when the end of British 
colonial rule in India was in sight and there was vigorous debate on 
how the different religious communities were to order their relations 
in an independent India. Though he died before the creation, in 
1947, of a separate Muslim homeland which to many Muslims was 
the only way of securing the cultural and religious future of India’s 
Muslims, his position was in accord with those among the ‘ulama 
who were opposing rather than supporting the demand for Pakistan.” 
Even among those ‘lama’, however, Sindhir's position is unique in 
basing the justification for a shared Indian nationhood on the mys- 
tical doctrine of wahdat al-wujüd. To his mind, this doctrine makes 


5 Sindhi, Siyási tahrīk, pp. 162-63. 

* See William Chittick, “Between the Yes and the No. Ibn al-‘Arabi on Wujud 

and the Innate Capacity,” in The Innate Capacity. Mysticism, Psychology, and Philosophy, 
ed. Robert K.C. Forman, New York 1998, pp. 95-110, esp. 99: To Ibn ‘Arabi, 
“God is both transcendent and immanent ..., both ‘incomparable’ (tanzth) with all 
things and ‘similar’ (tashbth) to all things. The creative tension between these two 
perspectives—declaring God incomparable and seeing him as similar—is a constant 
theme of his writings." On the doctrine of wahdat al-wujūd as Sindhi invoked it, see 
Sarwar, Mawlānā ‘Ubayd Allah Sindhi, pp. 413-16, 429-32; also cf. ibid., pp. 41-49, 
352-67, 417-32, and passim. For a defense of Sindhi’s ideas in this regard, see 
Akbarābādī, Naqid, pp. 87-100. On Wali Allah’s understanding and defense of this 
doctrine, see Baljon, Religion and Thought, pp. 56—63. 
5 On the 'ulamā” who, in late colonial India, were opposed to the creation of a 
separate Muslim state in South Asia on grounds both that it violated the global 
unity of the Muslim community and that Muslims in particular locales were free to 
think of themselves as part of a “nation” alongside non-Muslims living there, see 
Zaman, The Ulama, pp. 31-37. 
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it possible to have a distinct /ndian identity of which the Hindu and 
the Islamic traditions are shared sources. By the same token, it allows 
for an Indian Islamic identity shaped by the peculiar historical expe- 
rience of Islam in India. But if the various religious communities of 
India can eventually agree on certain shared norms, Muslims living 
in different Muslim societies, or Muslims and non-Muslims elsewhere, 
can also have an overlapping consensus of their own, one that 
retains their local peculiarities yet finds enough common ground. 
The values that would define this common ground are, however, 
to be drawn from the Qur'an." As noted earlier, Sindhi regards the 
Qur’an as the most perfect source of eternal verities; but, following 
Wali Allah, he also believes that the Ourān's account of the teach- 
ings of the various prophets points to an “intellectual unity” of their 
ideas.” If Sindhi’s emphasis on the Qur'an's centrality as the ulti- 
mate basis of his overlapping consensus would seem to dim any 
potential appeal of such consensus to those who are not Muslims,” 
many among the 'ulamā” have remained equally suspicious of his 
ideas. Indeed, despite his otherwise impeccable credentials as a tra- 
ditionally trained religious scholar, the very novelty of many of his 
positions has served to marginalize him among the ‘ulama’. His most 
vociferous critic, Mawlānā Mas'ūd ‘Alam Nadwi,? accuses him of 
denying Islam’s superiority over other faiths, and of misconstruing 


5 C£. Sarwar, Mawlānā ‘Ubayd Allah Sindhi, p. 421. 

5 Cf. Sindhi, Falsafa, pp. 143-58. 

58 Sindhi, Falsafa, pp. 96-97. Abu l-Kalam Azad (1888-1958), an Indian con- 

temporary of Sindhi and one of the most important Muslim leaders to oppose the 
idea of a separate state for the Muslims of India, had also espoused the idea of 
the “oneness of religions." In his 1931 commentary on al-Fatiha, the opening chap- 
ter of the Qur'àn, Azad had presented this idea as “the foundation of the message 
of the Our'an." See Ian Henderson Douglas, Abul Kalam Azad. An Intellectual and 
Religious Biography, Delhi 1988, pp. 208ff. (the quotations are from p. 209). But Azad 
was a much less systematic thinker than Sindhi, though, as Douglas shows, the idea 
of the “oneness of religions” was to remain a consistent feature of his thought (cf. 
Douglas, Abul Kalam Azad, p. 289). 
5 For a somewhat similar ambiguity in Āzād's conception of the “oneness of 
religion,” cf. Douglas, Abul Kalam Azad, pp. 210f. Douglas says nothing, however, 
about Sindhi, let alone about points of comparison between Sindhi’s religious thought 
and Azad’s. 

9? Mas‘tid ‘Alam Nadwi’s critique was published around the time of ‘Ubayd Allah 
Sindhr's death, in 1944, in the journal Ma‘anf (Azamgarh/India). There is a detailed, 
point by point, rebuttal of Mas'ūd Nadwi's critique in Akbarabadi, Nāgid, where 
Mas‘tid Nadwi’s essay is also reproduced. My references to this essay are to this 
reprint. 
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the Quran in taking it as a platform for inter-religious unity.®! 
Furthermore—as a product of the aforementioned Nadwat al-"Ulamā”, 
with its marked Arab orientation—Mas‘id Nadwī takes the idea that 
an Indian Islam was as valid an expression of the religious tradition 
as Islam in, say, the Arab world to signify a “nationalization” of 
Islam and, as such, as a denial of its universality.” To Sindhi, of 
course, this acknowledgment of the particular contexts in which a 
tradition evolves is the first step to then finding an overlapping con- 
sensus on which different articulations of Islam and, indeed, different 
religious traditions, might come together in terms of shared norms. 
But to Mas'ūd Nadwi, such a view seems to take too much away 
from the continuity and coherence of a shared, cross-cultural and 
global Islamic tradition. 

In the end, although Mas‘tid Nadwī does not say so in this way, 
at issue between Sindhi and his critics are distinct views of the Islamic 
tradition itself. Though himself trained in that tradition at the pre- 
mier institution of Islamic learning in South Asia, Sindhi does not 
mince words in his critique of facets of the 'tulamā”s scholarly tradi- 
tion. He states, for instance, that he owed his own comprehension 
of the Our'àn to Wali Allah and to some of the scholars of Deoband 
rather than to medieval exegeses which, despite their immense author- 
ity, were of little help to him in understanding the Qur'àn in a world 
very different from the one in which they had been produced. With 
some exceptions, he is also very critical of his fellow ‘ulama’ for being 
unable to interpret the Qur’an in terms that would be readily under- 
stood by the non-specialist or appreciated in the context of changed 
times. “I have never been persuaded,” he writes, “of [the merits of] 
a religious education that works well with students of madrasas but 
does not with those of the [modern] colleges. If this is the nature 
of our religious education, then it can hardly be regarded as instruc- 
tion in true Islam. For the Qur'an has been revealed for the [benefit 
of the] entire world: if we cannot explain it to the Muslims among 
the college students in the way in which we can successfully explain 
it in the madrasas, how then would we ever be able to teach the 
Quran to those who are not even Muslims?"** 


5! Mas'ūd Nadwī in Akbarābādī, Nagid, pp. 266-67. 
5 Mas'ūd Nadwi in Akbarabadi, JVaqid, pp. 271—72. 
* Sindhi, Falsafa, pp. 53—56; also ibid., pp. 97, 140. 
5+ Sindhi, Falsafa, p. 139. 
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Despite his criticism of facets of the Islamic tradition, especially 
as understood by his fellow ‘wama’, Sindhi does not seek a radical 
break with it. On the contrary, he sees the loss of the continuity 
with the Islamic past as precisely the reason for the “chaos” (intishār) 
in the collective life of the Indian—and presumably other—Muslims.” 
Yet his is a far more independent view of the tradition than many 
of his fellow travelers among the 'ulamā” might be comfortable with. 
To him, reestablishing a vital link with the tradition ought to be 
predicated on a thoroughgoing critique that separates what is valid 
in this tradition from the invalid even as what is deemed to have 
validity is itself adjusted to modern needs.** Many among the other 
‘ulama’, however, not only prefer to insist that the continuity in ques- 
tion has never been seriously compromised, they also fear that any 
radical critique would finally entail precisely the sort of discontinu- 
ity that Sindhi himself laments. Sindhi, of course, wants to reconfigure 
the Islamic tradition in a way that it is fully at home in both its 
Indian and its modern environments and as such becomes part, even 
the basis, of an overlapping consensus among members of different 
faiths in India—and beyond." This vision is unsettling to many 
‘ulama@ not because it is either utopian or mystical, but rather because 
it seems to require too radical a reorientation of Islam as they have 
usually understood it. It 1s also distasteful, as Mas'ūd Nadwi’s cri- 
tique makes clear, because its cosmopolitanism is, in the first instance 
at least, Indian rather than Islamic.” 


Old Consensus in a New Garb? 


If *Ubayd Allah Sindhi’s project of devising an overlapping consen- 
sus among members of different faiths, in India and beyond, has 
attracted more misgiving than sympathy on the part of many other 
Indian ‘ulama’, it is easier to find concerns similar to his on the mat- 
ter of a shared language of Islamic discourse that would bring together 
Muslims of different backgrounds and orientations. Notable among 


5 Sarwar, Mawlānā ‘Ubayd Allah Sindhi, pp. 422-25. 
66 Sarwar, Mawlana ‘Ubayd Allah Sindhi, pp. 426-27. 
57 Sarwar, Mawlānā ‘Ubayd Allah Sindhi, pp. 431-32. 
55 Mas'ūd Nadwī in Akbarabadi, Nāgid, pp. 266-85, esp. 274f. 
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those who have written on consensus in this vein is the Qatar-based 
Egyptian scholar Yusuf al-Qaradawi. Qaradawi has dexterously 
employed the print and electronic media as well as the internet to 
broadly disseminate his views and his writings, and he is arguably 
the most influential of the ulama? in the contemporary Muslim world. 
This influence rests not merely on the fact that Oaradāvī is highly 
prolific and able to effectively harness modern technologies to his 
cause; it is also furthered by his insistence on a path of “modera- 
tion” that seeks to navigate between devotion to the Islamic heritage 
and a selective receptivity to modern knowledge just as it cautions 
against Islamist radicalism without yet embracing political passivity.®° 

This path of moderation has many ambiguities, however, and, 
along with much else, Oaradawr's reflections on consensus offer us 
a glimpse of some of them. He writes: 


Immunity from error has not been guaranteed to any individual within 
the community, no matter who that might be, but rather to the com- 
munity as a whole... The beliefs, basic principles and understandings, 
and the fundamental laws on which the community has agreed with 
a definitive consensus and which each generation has received from 
its predecessor as a lived and certain reality are what represent the 
‘constants of the community’ (thawabit al-umma) in its belief, thought, 
and practice. These are what embody the unity of the community . . . and 
they protect it from dissolving into other groups and communi- 
ties... [Such consensus] is the ‘forbidden zone’ of the community’s 
heritage, where no development, renovation or ytthdd is to be coun- 
tenanced. This is a highly limited zone, and yet a very important one. 
Without it, the community would be ruined, its identity stripped from 
its skin and lost.” 


Even as he restricts consensus to the “constants” that define and 
help sustain an Islamic identity, Qaradawi argues that there is much 
more on which the Muslims actually agree than they have often rec- 
ognized. Muslim religious scholars and preachers ought to enlarge 
the sphere of this agreement and, he says quoting Rashid Rida, to 
cooperate in matters on which they disagree. But mere toleration 


* For a discussion of some facets of Qaradawi’s thought, see Muhammad Qasim 
Zaman, “The *Ulama of Contemporary Islam and their Conceptions of the Common 
Good,” in Public Islam and the Common Good, eds. Dale F. Eickelman and Armando 
Salvatore, Leiden/Boston 2004, pp. 129-55. 

Yusuf al-Oaradawi, Kayfa nata'àmal ma‘a |-turath wa-l-tamadhhub wa-l-ikhtilaf;, Cairo 
2001, pp. 43-44. 

| Al-Qaradawi, Kayfa nata'āmal, p. 177. 
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of difference is insufficient. Qaradawi’s concern is to see Muslims 
transcend particular differences in order to forge a united front against 
the common—non-Muslim—foes who, for their part and despite their 
own particular differences, are deemed to be united against Muslims.” 
Even those who might otherwise be regarded as “wayward innova- 
tors” (al-mubtadtün wa-l-munharifiin) can be allied with other Muslims 
on this platform and “on the basis of the fundamentals of the faith 
and the worldly interests that we share [with them]."? One of 
Qaradawi’s examples of the recourse to this strategy is al-Ghazali’s 
(d. 1111) decision to muster all intellectual resources, no matter how 
unsavory their provenance, in combating the philosophers—to crit- 
icize the philosophers from, say, the perspective of the rationalist 
Muttazili theologians despite his own disagreements with the Mu‘tazila. 
For, as al-Ghazali put it, disagreements with such theologians con- 
cerned matters of “detail” (tafsil), which should not impede the mak- 
ing of a common cause, whereas disagreements with the philosophers 
were on the very fundamentals of the faith.’ Qaradawi aspires, then, 
to base an intra-Muslim unity on a minimalist consensus—minimalist 
both in the sense that it is only on what he calls the constants of 
the faith and practice that everyone is presumed to be agreed on, 
and in the sense that those who do not agree on even such funda- 
mentals are presumed to be united in the effort to harm those who 
do. But inasmuch as the “constants” are shared by all Muslims, 
Qaradawi urges them to heighten and deepen the awareness of what 
they do share. 

When, however, he speaks of those who are to play leadership 
roles in the community, it is a much stronger sense of mutual agree- 
ment, indeed of consensus, that he takes for granted. There are, he 
says, disagreements that amount to a variety of options (tkhtilāf al- 
tanawwu‘) and others that are the result of contradictory perspectives 
(ikhtilāf al-tadadd). While he commends the former inasmuch as they 
testify to the richness of the Islamic tradition and to its ability to 


? Al-Oaradawi, Kayfa nata'àmal, pp. 181f. Here, again, Qaradawi expresses his 
indebtedness to Rida for this conception of a necessary intra-Muslim alliance. 

5 Al-Oaradawi, Kayfa natGmal, p. 182. 

™ Al-Oaradawi, Kayfa nata'amal, p. 184, citing al-Ghazali’s Third Introduction to 
his Tahāfut al-falasifa. For this passage, see al-Ghazālī, The Incoherence of the Philosophers, 
trans. Michael E. Marmura, Provo 2000, pp. 7-8 (paragraph 22). My understand- 
ing of this passage differs somewhat from Marmura’s rendering of it. 
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adapt to change through its varied internal resources, he sees little 
room for the latter.” If, in other words, the very commitment of a 
person to the constants of the faith and to their advancement is not 
to be doubted, the only kind of “disagreement” that can be imag- 
ined on his part is one that concerns the particular manner in which 
he chooses to express that commitment.’ 

Qaradawi’s position is, in the end, far less inclusive of rival ori- 
entations within Islam than it professes to be. But he is also more 
firmly committed than, say, Sindhi, to the continuing validity of the 
historically articulated Islamic religious tradition. Qaradawi’s rec- 
ommended path of moderation, or his recognition of the need to 
speak to people in the language of their age," does not entail for 
him anything like the radical rethinking of the tradition that Sindhī 
so insistently calls for. Even as he envisions restricting the authority 
of yma‘ to the constants of the faith, his own positions are often in 
line with long established ways of thinking about the tradition—in 
line, that 1s, with the community’s consensus. That “the content of 
the message is stable, while the means for disseminating it vary””* 
indicates as much. But there are more instructive indications to sim- 
ilar effect in his criticism of “those who call for renovation and devel- 
opment, seeking [thereby] to change Islam itself to accord with their 
own whims."? Such people think of Islamic substantive law (figh), 
he says, merely as expressing a “point of view, [that is,] as repre- 
senting the opinion of a particular individual in a particular milieu 
at a particular time, so that when the time changes... it becomes 
incumbent to create new laws... While this is indeed the case so 
far as the particulars of a jurists gtihaád are concerned, it is not so 
as regards the totality of the law. The latter represents the vast juris- 
tic riches in whose creation and development towering Muslim intel- 
lects have participated . . .”** Such formulations suggest a much more 
expansive view of Islam—of Islam as a scholarly and especially as 


5 Al-Qaradawi, Kayfa natadmal, pp. 210-15; also cf. Zaman, “‘Ulama of 
Contemporary Islam,” pp. 147-48. 

76 Al-Oaradawi, Kayfa nata'āmal, pp. 213-15. 

7 Cf. Yusuf al-Oaradawi, al-Muslimün wa-l-‘awlama, Cairo 2000, pp. 143-44; cf. 
also ibid., pp. 6, 137, 149. 

? Al-Oaradāwī, al-Muslimün, p. 147. Emphasis added. 

Yusuf al-Oaradāwī, Malāmih al-mujtama‘ al-muslim alladhī nunshiduh, Beirut 1996, 
p. 198. 

9? Al-Oaradawi, Malamih al-mujtama‘, pp. 198-99. 
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a juristic tradition—than is immediately apparent in Qaradawi’s 
seemingly minimalist insistence on the non-negotiable “constants.” 
The point is not that Qaradawi’s expansive view of Islam as a tra- 
dition makes it resistant to change. It need not do so; and, indeed, 
the “lamas tradition has continued to evolve to the present. The 
point is rather that taking a theoretically limited view of consensus 
does not, for Oaradawi, necessarily entail a challenge to the substantive 
content of consensus. 

Put differently, to radically curtail the authority of consensus itself 
poses less of a problem for fellow ‘ulam’ if the views one then goes 
on to espouse can be accommodated within that consensus.?' That 
the converse is equally true is tellingly illustrated by the furor an 
Azhar scholar of an earlier generation had raised with a book he 
had published in 1925 on the “principles of governance in Islam.” 
This scholar, ‘Alt ‘Abd al-Raziq (d. 1966), had argued that, con- 
trary to a long-established belief, the institution of the caliphate had 
no religious sanction, that it had all along been a coercive political 
institution, and that it could therefore be easily, and indeed appro- 
priately, replaced by some other political office that might actually 
serve the interests of the people better than the caliphate usually 
had.? Given that the institution of the caliphate has typically been 
recognized in medieval juristic and theological works to rest not on 
any explicit textual basis in the Qur’an or the sunna but rather on 
consensus—that 1s, on the agreement of the community and of its 
scholars that it 7s a religiously mandated office —Abd al-Rāzig's argu- 
ment, though not presented as an attack on the authority of con- 
sensus as such, was nothing short of that.? The price he paid for 


9! C£. H.A.R. Gibb, Modern Trends in Islam, Chicago 1947, p. 13: "[I]t is a 
significant fact that the only claimants to ytzhdd whose claims have been supported 
by some measure of consensus have been those who rejected certain of the beliefs 
or practices sanctioned by yma‘, not in order to modernize the doctrines of Islam, 
but in order to return to the practice of the primitive community.” As would be 
noticed, Gibb’s suggestion here is different from mine. I am not arguing that ijti- 
had becomes more palatable when done in the name of “the primitive community,” 
but that it is the substance of consensus, rather than its long recognized status as 
an authoritative source, that has tended to primarily matter to 'ulamā” like Qaradawi. 

8 *Alr ‘Abd al-Raziq, al-Islam wa-usūl al-hukm, Cairo 1925. On this work and the 
controversy it aroused, see Hourani, Arabic Thought, pp. 183-92. 

535 «Abd al-Rāzig is also the author of a book specifically on the juristic doctrine 
of consensus: al-[jma‘ fi l-shari'a al-Islamiyya, Cairo n.d. [1947]. Remarkably however 
for a scholar whose earlier work had created such controversy precisely by its chal- 
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this challenge was severe condemnation and ostracism by the lead- 
ing ‘ulama@’ of the Azhar. What this example helps us see clearly, 
however, is the paradox that the ‘wama have been able to some- 
times seriously question and limit consensus as a source of legal 
norms with much more success than they have the actual substance 
of what is supposed to derive from this source. That critiques and 
redefinitions of consensus might be treated with greater forbearance 
when the substance of consensus is being readmitted to the main- 
stream of religious discourse is equally illustrated in Qaradawi’s view 
of the 'ulamā”, as compared to that of Sindhi. Sindhi writes as a fully 
accredited Deobandi scholar, yet, as we have observed, he is highly 
critical of his fellow ‘ulama’, of their institutions, and of what he takes 
to be the inadequacies of the tradition as they understand it. Qaradawi, 
on the other hand, writes for an audience that 1s imagined to com- 
prise Islamists, modernists, as well as lay Muslims; but he does so 
in a way that largely reinforces rather than undermines the author- 
ity of the Islamic tradition and of his fellow ‘ulama@ who profess to 
represent it.?* 


Conclusion: Consensus and Religious Authority 


Many observers of contemporary Islam have pointed to the significance 
of what Dale Eickelman and James Piscatori have characterized as 
the “fragmentation of authority.” Where the ‘udama’ once saw them- 
selves as the primary locus of religious authority in Islam, their claims 
to providing authoritative guidance have come to be increasingly 
contested by the “new religious intellectuals.”® The latter are prod- 
ucts not of madrasas but of Western institutions of learning, and 
they primarily appeal, through dexterous use of print, electronic, and 


lenge to the authority of consensus, this book is a straightforward, unobjectionable 
account of the major, mostly medieval, juristic debates on consensus. It was sim- 
ply meant, as ‘Abd al-Raziq says in his Preface, to assist students of Islamic law at 
Egypt’s Fu’ad I University by making his lecture notes available to them. 

** On Oaradawr's reinforcement of the authority of the contemporary ‘ulam, cf. 
Armando Salvatore, Islam and the Political Discourse of Modernity, Reading 1997, pp. 
202-4. 

5 On the “new religious intellectuals” and the “fragmentation” of religious author- 
ity of which they are a product, see Dale F. Eickelman and James Piscatori, Muslim 
Politics, Princeton 1996, pp. 37—79, 131-35 and passim. 
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information technologies, to an urban audience of people whose edu- 
cational backgrounds are often comparable to their own. Yet, as I 
have argued elsewhere, modern communication and information tech- 
nologies or mass higher education have not necessarily curtailed the 
influence of the traditionally educated religious scholars; in fact, the 
ulam? have often adapted their religio-political roles to changing 
times and challenges in ways that have made possible a new visi- 
bility for them in the public sphere.® 

The discourses analyzed in this paper indicate the degree to which 
many among the ulama have come themselves to explicitly recognize 
the fragmentation of their authority. This is not to say that the gen- 
erality of the ulama’ necessarily concur on this point. Many continue 
to insist that, inasmuch as they are “experts” in matters of religion, 
on par with specialists in any other area of life, it is only their con- 
sensus that can be authoritative in such matters." And where Qaradawi 
takes the hadith about the community not agreeing on an error to 
mean that particular individuals or groups within the community, 
however seemingly authoritative, are therefore not beyond reproach, 
for they are not covered by the Prophet’s promise of infallibility, 
others have found comfort in a quite different interpretation of this 
same hadith. Already in the 18th century, Shah Walī Allah had under- 
stood it to mean that, however misguided the generality of the peo- 
ple might be, there always would be some who do stick to the right 
path.** On this reading of the hadith, the consensus that really mat- 
ters—the consensus of the pious remnant within the community— 


86 See Zaman, The Ulama. 

87 Cf. Sami‘ al-Haqq, “Mutajaddidin awr munkirin-i hadith kā jāhilāna tasawwur- 
i sunnat,” in idem, Islam awr 'asr-t hādir, Akora Khattak 1396 A.H., pp. 315-20, 
esp. 318. Also cf. Faruki, Zima and the Gate of Ijtīhad, pp. 11—12 (quoting Muftr 
Muhammad Shafi‘, a leading Deobandi scholar of Pakistan). On the self-image of 
the modern ‘ama’ as religious experts, see Zaman, The Ulama, pp. 98-102 and 
229 n. 49. Note that many medieval jurists also recognized that, in particular mat- 
ters, consensus meant the consensus of those most knowledgeable among them. As 
al-Ghazali said, the dissenting view of a theologian or a grammarian had no bear- 
ing on juristic consensus but did matter if the consensus concerned issues of the- 
ology or grammar; al-Ghazālī, al-Mustasfa min ‘lm al-usül 1-2, Beirut 1995, vol. 1, 
p. 215.) Many 'ulamā” of recent times have, for their part, come to see matters of 
religion in general as a distinct field, of which they are the experts. This way of 
imagining both religion and themselves is distinctly modern, however. 

88 See Baljon, Religion and Thought, p. 169. Also see Mazhar Baqa’, Usiil-i fiqh awr 
Shah Walt Allah, Islamabad 1973, p. 298. 
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need not be intimidated or deemed any less significant for having 
the weight of the majority against it. 

Yet, while such views are hardly inconsequential, the recognition 
within the ranks of the ‘lama’ that many more voices than their 
own are and, indeed, ought to be part of the process through which 
a consensus must emerge is worth underscoring. One might object, 
of course, that even if the debate within their ranks is not merely 
about their own privileged position, gua ‘ulam@, but rather about 
how best to secure the continuing relevance of the Islamic tradition 
in a time of radical change, the latter concern again returns them 
to center stage inasmuch as they see themselves as the best educated 
people in that tradition. We can see some of Qaradawi’s views as 
tending precisely in this direction. Qaradawi does not however insist 
on the exclusive authority of the ‘ulam’, a fact that may account for 
the resonance of his appeal to many more people than are devoted 
exclusively to the traditionally educated scholars. But if many 'ulamā” 
have come to acknowledge other voices in the making of consensus, 
is this a recognition of the importance of diversity as a good in itself 
rather than simply a calculated adjustment to a world in which the 
ulam see themselves as increasingly marginalized? Is the acknowl- 
edgment of the need to heed varied voices very much more than a 
plea for their own voices to be heard? 

Inasmuch as such questions concern the “real” intent of the ‘ulama’, 
they are not easily answered. A more fruitful perspective is, in any 
case, one that might—uirrespective of the intent behind them—allow 
us to see the variety of approaches within the ranks of the ‘ulama 
even to questions as central to their tradition as consensus and its 
authority. In terms of intellectual sophistication and in their social 
and political implications, these discourses often leave much to be 
desired. There continues to be uncertainty, for instance, on just how 
a consensus is to be arrived at: that “those in authority,” or those 
who follow the Prophet’s companions in “doing good,” would all 
agree in their understanding either of the world around them or of 


8° Cf. Muhammad Rafi‘ Uthmānī, Fiqh main yma‘ kā maqam, Karachi 1979, pp. 
51-53. (Rafi* Uthmānī does not, however, credit Walī Allah with this interpreta- 
tion of the prophetical tradition in question.) On Rafi‘ "Uthmānī, the president of 
the Dar al-"Ulūm of Karachi, a major Deobandī madrasa of Pakistan, see Zaman, 


The Ulama, pp. 87, 108-110, 140. 
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the foundational texts from which they seek their guidance in nav- 
igating through change is an assumption that remains insufficiently 
examined. Indeed, there is also a more sinister side to this neglect. 
Even Qaradawi, whose discourses find a great deal of their reso- 
nance precisely on account of his appeal to “moderation,” is at best 
ambiguous on the scope of dissent within a Muslim community. His 
view that true believers concur in everything that really matters is 
but a short step on a slippery slope to asserting that those who do 
turn out genuinely to disagree with what is supposed to be the cor- 
rect position on a given matter cannot be “good” Muslims at all. 
However attractive some of Sindhi’s proposals about an overlapping 
consensus among members of different religious communities—but 
also among Muslims of different backgrounds—might seem, they, 
too, say little by way of precisely how such a consensus is to be 
reached. And yet, for all their inadequacies, these discourses are a 
mark of the degree to which many among the 'ulamā” have striven 
to adapt themselves and their conceptions of religious authority to 
the rapidly changing world around them. I have tried to show in 
this paper that a large part of this effort concerns the ways in which 
voices and perspectives other than their own can become part of a 
new and evolving consensus. In this effort, the ‘wama’ might disagree 
among themselves quite as much as they might agree with those 
outside their ranks. Both the agreements and the disagreements are 
crucial to understanding the debates not just on consensus but also 
on religious authority in contemporary Islam. 
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DRAWING BOUNDARIES 
YUSUF AL-QARADAWI ON APOSTASY 


Gudrun Kramer 


Under the impact of what has been called the “pragmatic turn”, 
scholars in the humanities and social sciences have been much pre- 
occupied with action, motion and interaction: agency has become a 
key word, processes and trajectories are the subject of intense schol- 
arly enquiry, social spaces are explored, and so are boundaries, ever 
shifting and constantly negotiated. Things are in flux, people are 
mobile, ideas are constructed and developments contingent, nothing 
is uniform, no choir sings unisono: the universe is a perpetuum mobile. 
This fascination with change, and exchange, and transformation, 
interactive, interwoven and entangled, full of contradictions and for 
this reason never unilinear, has affected the titles of papers and 
monographs, which privilege the active verb over the abstract noun, 
and the plural over the singular: “Drawing Boundaries” can thus be 
read as a bow to fashion, and it certainly 1s. 

Given the preoccupation with change, mobility and hybridity so 
characteristic of academic discourse at the turn of the millennium, 
it is not easy to come to terms with what 1s still the object of much 
contemporary Islamic scholarship: to draw boundaries, delineate 
spaces, and classify actions according to what appear to be fixed cat- 
egories of right and wrong, engaging in the very kind of normative, 
prescriptive writing so abhorrent to the (post-) modern scholar. What 
has been denounced as an expression of the “colonial mind” (to 
count, to frame, to classify) seems to matter greatly to Muslims who 
view themselves as decidedly anti-colonial.' The urge to circumscribe 
the space of legitimate thought and action rather than to open it 
up, and to categorize acts and notions rather than to contextualize 
and deconstruct them, seems to express a need alien to the distant 


! Out of a large body of literature, Timothy Mitchell’s influential study Colonising 
Egypt, Cambridge 1988, illustrates the anti-colonial and by the same token anti- 
orientalist approach especially well. 
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observer but deeply relevant to those involved. The remarkable out- 
put of fatwas addressing all sorts of issues, from the utterly mun- 
dane (such as whether it is permissible for a woman to pluck her 
eyebrows or, on a more serious level, to wear a wig while under- 
going chemotherapy) to the ultra-sensitive (such as the correct view 
on Jihad, and suicidal acts of martyrdom more specifically), suggests 
a strong demand for moral guidance, and an equally strong readi- 
ness to offer it.” So does the proliferation of religious advice litera- 
ture, ranging from short pamphlets to earnest enquiries into the limits 
of legitimate doubt and interpretation, and from lengthy monographs 
to brief exchanges on the internet, TV and the radio.* While fat- 
was are still by and large the domain of ‘ulam@, religious advice lit- 
erature is not. 

The search for guidance and for certainty highlights the issue of 
religious authority that has been of great relevance to Muslim com- 
munities from a very early date, always controversial and contested, 
and never fully resolved. One of the prime concerns of religious 
authority, and not just in a Muslim context, is to define correct belief 
and practice. In fact, much time and energy have been devoted to 
regulating the latter, covering the minutest detail of ritual practice 
as well as proper conduct more generally.* Though never uniform, 
orthopraxy has been described as the defining characteristic of Islam 


? After a lengthy period of neglect, when only a few Islamicists would touch 
them, while most historians and social scientists would consider fatwas to be too 
normative and too much the domain of Muslim scholars, and for that reason too 
far removed from social reality, fatwas have regained favour with historians, anthro- 
pologists, including legal anthropologists, and political scientists, especially so since 
they have hit the internet; see M. Khalid Masud, Brinkley Messick and David S. 
Powers (eds.), Islamic Legal Interpretation. Muflis and Their Fatwas, Cambridge 1996; 
Jakob Skovgaard-Petersen, Defining Islam for the Egyptian State. Muftis and Fatwas of the 
Dar al-Ifia, Leiden 1997. On internet fatwas, see Gary R. Bunt, Islam in the Digital 
Age. E-fihad, Online Fatwas and Cyber Islamic Environments, London 2003; also Peter 
Mandaville, Transnational Muslim Politics. Reimagining the Umma, London 2001. 

> See Muhammad Qasim Zaman, The Ulama in Contemporary Islam. Custodians of 
Change, Princeton 2002; idem, “Commentaries, print, and patronage. Hadith and 
madrasas in modern South Asia," Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 
62 (1999), pp. 60—81 and his contribution to this volume; also Dale F. Eickelman 
and Jon W. Anderson, “Print, Islam, and the Prospects for Civic Pluralism. New 
Religious Writings and their Audiences,” Journal of Islamic Studies 8 1 (1997), pp. 
43—62, and Dale F. Eickelman and Jon W. Anderson (eds.), New Media in the Muslim 
World. The Emerging Public Sphere, Bloomington, Indianapolis 1999. 

* See notably Ze'ev Maghen, “Much Ado About Wudi’,” Der Islam 76 ii (1999), 
pp. 205-52. 
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as a religion. But contrary to what is often said, the same holds true 
for correct belief, though even a brief foray into the field will reveal 
how difficult it is to establish exact boundaries here, and to define 
with any degree of precision what Sunni or Imami or Ismaili ortho- 
doxy consisted of at any given point in time, and in any particular 
place and social milieu. By the same token, heresy has always been 
more easily denounced than clearly defined.” What does come out 
is that orthodoxy is not necessarily identical with the practices of 
urban 'ulamā”, or the preferences of the powers that be, for the sim- 
ple reason that the practices of the former and the policies of the 
latter tend to be diverse, and subject to change. 

In the modern age, the issue of religious authority has become 
increasingly complex and confounding, as more and more individu- 
als, groups and institutions are asserting their right to speak on Islam, 
and to do so with authority. Some take it upon themselves to declare 
as marginal, or un-Islamic, those that do not share their own con- 
victions, or fail to meet their expectations. Others call for reason 
and moderation. The ‘lama have by no means disappeared from 
the stage: in countries such as Morocco, Saudi Arabia, Iran, Iraq, 
India or Malaysia they still play a significant role in religious and 
in public life. But next to them, and in close competition with them, 
other actors have emerged, using different forms and forums of 
expression, some of them adapted from older models, others decid- 
edly new. They include Islamic activists and intellectuals, who share 
what has been termed the “Islamic discourse”: at its core we find 
the claim that Islam offers a set of norms and values ordering human 
existence at all levels that is coherent, comprehensive and immune 
to change; that this set of norms and values is solely derived from 
the Qur'an and sunna of the Prophet (as faithfully transmitted by the 
first generations of Muslims); that for Islam to be fully realized, 
the shara, representing divine will and law, must be applied exclu- 
sively and in its entirety; and that this set of norms and values 
enshrined in divine shart‘a makes Islam into a system competing with 


> 


? Norman Calder, “The Limits of Islamic Orthodoxy,” in Intellectual Traditions in 
Islam, ed. Farhad Daftary, London/New York 2000, pp. 66-86; Alexander Knysh, 
“ ‘Orthodoxy’ and ‘Heresy’ in Medieval Islam. An Essay in Reassessment,” Muslim 
World 83 (1993), pp. 48—67; also Sabine Schmidtke, “Muslim Creeds,” in Encyclopaedia 
of the Quran, vol. 1, pp. 480-86. 
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other systems to which at least on a moral level, it is vastly supe- 
ror. Many Muslims, and not just ulama’, balk at a discourse that 
in spite of its declared rootedness in the normative tradition is so 
patently modern. Others don’t. In any event, we are faced with an 
unprecedented variety of agents, and forums, and normative state- 
ments of uncertain status. While this variety could be hailed by post- 
modern scholars as well as by advocates of civil society as a sign of 
creative diversity and healthy dynamism, it still raises serious ques- 
tions regarding the scope and nature of Muslim religious authority 
today. For who is to be trusted as a guide, and on what grounds? 


Vūsuf al-Oaradāwī: Preacher and Activist 


Yusuf ‘Abd Allah al-Qaradawi is a major presence on the stage, 
who has been able to hold his place over several decades, omnipresent 
and yet not as easy to define as one might think. To begin with, 
there is surprisingly little information on the man deriving from inde- 
pendent sources: no critical biography or study of his work has been 
published, except for a handful of articles dealing with selected aspects. 
The most important sources for his life and work are his memoirs 
(three volumes comprising almost 1,500 pages were published in 
Cairo between 2002 and 2005, taking the reader up to the late 
1970s) as well as a number of internet websites, most of them close 
to the object of study.* They give us an idealized image of Qaradawi 


5 [bn al-qarya wa-l-kuttab. Malamih stra wa-masira 1-3, Cairo 2002-5; see also his 
website www.qaradawi.net (established 1997). A volume dedicated to him on the 
occasion of his seventieth birthday by his friends and admirers (many of them 
Islamic intellectuals and activists), contains some interesting material: Yusuf al- 
Qaradawit, Kalimat fi takrimihi wa-buhūth fi fikrim wa-fightht muhdat ilayhi bi-mundsabat 
bulüghihi al-sab‘ina, Duha 2003 (1060 pp.). I am grateful to Bettina Gräf for having 
allowed me to consult her private copy. For critical studies in European languages, 
see Armando Salvatore, Islam and the Political Discourse of Modernity, Reading 1997, 
ch. 11; Bettina Graf, Islamische Gelehrte als politische Akteure im globalen Kontext. Eine 
Fatwa von Yusuf ‘Abdallah al-Qaradawi, Berlin 2003 (Freie Universitat Berlin, Fachbereich 
Wirtschaftswissenschaft, Diskussionspapiere; 93); Barbara Stowasser, “Old Shaykhs, 
Young Women, and the Internet. The Rewriting of Women’s Political Rights in 
Islam,” The Muslim World 91 i (2001), pp. 99-119; also Ermete Mariani, “Youssef 
al-Oardawi: pouvoir médiatique, économique et symbolique," in Mondialisation et nou- 
veaux médias dans l'espace arabe, ed. Franck Mermier, Lyon 2003. Raymond William 
Baker, Islam Without Fear. Egypt and the New Islamists, Cambridge/ London 2003 places 
Qaradawi in the wider framework of what has been termed Islamic centrism (wasatyya). 
Janet Kursawe, *Yusuf ‘Abdallah al-Qaradawi <sic> (Yusuf Abdallah al-Qaradawi),” 
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as a preacher, teacher and activist, providing detailed information 
on the schools he attended, the books he wrote, the talks he gave 
and the travels he made. They also speak at length of his teachers, 
colleagues, friends, and family, of life in his native village, his stud- 
ies at al-Azhar, and his work in Qatar and beyond. 

This is the outline of his career: Yusuf ‘Abd Allah al-Qaradawi 
was born in September 1926 in the village of Saft al-Turab in the 
Egyptian province of Gharbiyya, close to the district capitals of al- 
Mahalla al-Kubra and Tanta, into a family of very modest back- 
ground, tenant farmers on the paternal side, and fruit and grain 
merchants on the maternal one. His father died when he was not 
yet two (he was therefore considered an orphan, although his mother 
was still alive), and he was subsequently raised in the homes of his 
mother’s family and of his paternal uncle, an illiterate farmer. Like 
many village children of his time, he entered a local Qur'anic school 
(kuttāb) and by the age of ten had memorized the Quran. It was 
then that village people started to call him “shaykh Yusuf”. For a 
number of years, he also attended the government primary school 
in the afternoon. Like other children of the same background, Yusuf 
was familiar with Sufism as practiced locally. But in contrast to lead- 
ing Islamists from Hasan al-Banna to Sayyid Qutb to Muhammad 
al-Ghazālī, he was not attracted to Sufism and the Sufis, disapproving 
of their “exaggerations”, though he was inspired by Abū Hamid al- 
Ghazālī's [hyd ‘uliim al-din.’ Having finished his primary education 
at age twelve, Yusuf was yearning to continue with his education 
and to join al-Azhar. However, his family was poor, and though in 
contrast to secular schools and colleges, al-Azhar offered free edu- 
cation and even gave grants to needy students, his family hoped for 
him to either go into trade or work as a peasant rather than to 
embark on a lengthy course of study at a time when many Azhar 
graduates were unemployed. Yusuf though showed little inclination 
to engage in trade or agriculture, and eventually got his way. In the 
academic year 1939-40, he was admitted to the closest branch of 
the Azhar school system (al-mahad al-dīnī al-ibtda@’t), situated in Tanta, 


Orient 44 iv (2003), pp. 523-30, contains useful information, but also a number of 
factual errors. 

7 Ibn al-qarya, vol. 1, pp. 28-31, 284; also Yasuf al-Qaradawi, Kalimat, pp. 58f. and 
643-87. 
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one of the major commercial and industrial centres in the country, 
where he lived with one of his maternal aunts (his mother died dur- 
ing his first year in Tanta). 

Qaradawi distinguished himself early: he was an excellent student, 
but he was also an activist who, while still at school, committed him- 
self to the Islamic call (dawa), starting in his native village and its 
vicinity. If we are to believe his memoirs, he was deeply impressed 
by the marches and slogans of the Muslim Brother Boy Scouts 
(jawwāla) and by an encounter with Hasan al-Bannā, founder and 
Supreme Guide (murshid) of the Muslim Brotherhood, who visited 
Tanta during Qaradawi’s first year of study there.* Three years later, 
in 1942-43, Yusuf al-Qaradawi formally joined the Muslim Brother- 
hood which, during the same years, was developing into a major 
political force in the country. By the time he entered the secondary 
level at the Tanta Religious Institute, he had established himself in 
the two networks that were to provide the framework of his life and 
career for decades to come: al-Azhar and the Muslim Brotherhood. 
He quickly became a very active member in the Muslim Brother 
student and dawa branches, travelling all over the delta and to Cairo. 
At the same time, he wrote his first theatre play and several gasīdas 
devoted to Islam and the Ikhwan. When after the first Arab-Israeli 
War of 1948 and the assassination of Egyptian Prime Minister Fahmi 
al-Nuqrashi, the Muslim Brotherhood was dissolved in early December 
1948, Qaradawi was arrested and briefly imprisoned in Tanta. After 
Hasan al-Bannā's assassination in February 1949, he and his fellow 
brothers were transferred to prison camps near Cairo (they were 
several times moved between Tura and Huckstep Camp) and then 
released. In spite of all these troubles, he finished second on a nation- 
wide scale in the final examinations at the Tanta Religious Institute 
and qualified to enter university. 

In 1949, Qaradawi moved to Cairo to study at al-Azhar University, 
enrolling first in the Faculty of Theology (usūl al-dīn) and then in 
the Department of Islamic Education which was then part of the 
Faculty of Arab Language. In parallel, he continued to preach and 
teach as a Muslim Brother activist (dātya). In 1952, he was com- 
missioned by the new Supreme Guide, Hasan al-Hudaybī, to tour 


8 On his early involvement with the Ikhwan, see al-Qaradawi, Ibn al-qarya, vol. 1, 
pp. 159-78, 233-86. 
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Upper Egypt as well as Syria, Jordan and Palestine on behalf of the 
Brotherhood.’ The power struggle between the new regime of the 
Free Officers and the Muslim Brotherhood interrupted his academic 
career. Along with many other Muslim Brothers, Oaradawi was 
arrested in January 1954, interned in the Cairo Military Prison, and 
released in March of the same year. Still he was able to take his 
final exams at al-Azhar shortly after. A few months later, things 
became much more serious: Following the alleged attempt of a 
member of the Muslim Brother’s Secret Apparatus on Nasser's life 
in October 1954, Qaradawi was arrested with thousands of Ikhwan 
and again interned, this time under extremely harsh conditions, at 
the Cairo Military Prison. When he was released from prison in 
June 1956, he had to pledge not to engage in political activities, and 
he was banned by the security services from any public engagement, 
including preaching and teaching. This, of course, jeopardized his 
career at al-Azhar, which was not allowed to employ him as imam 
or Friday preacher. In this difficult situation, the Ministry of Awqaf 
offered him part-time employment so that he was able to continue 
with his studies. Having missed the entrance examinations for the 
subsequent stage of studies at al-Azhar, he spent one year at the 
Department of Arabic Language and Literature at the Arab League’s 
Institute of Higher Studies where a number of prestigious scholars 
from ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Sanhūrī to Shafiq Ghurbal to Sati‘ al-Husri 
were then teaching, and at the same time tried to learn some English 
so as to become even more proficient in spreading the Islamic call. 

In the summer of 1957, Qaradawi passed the entrance examina- 
tion for al-Azhar’s Faculty of Theology (usūl al-din) and there chose 
to specialize in Qur'anic exegesis and hadith. To earn his living, he 
also taught at a private school in Zamalek, one of the most 
Europeanized districts of Cairo, and gave private Arabic lessons to 
the daughter of Yasin Siraj al-Din, brother to one of the most promi- 
nent Wafdist leaders in the country. In the wake of Nasser’s nation- 
alization of the Suez Canal and the tripartite aggression against 
Egypt, during which the Muslim Brothers sided with the govern- 
ment against France, Britain and Israel, the Ministry of Awgāf over- 
rode the ban on his public appearance and recruited him to preach 


? Ibn al-garya, vol. 1, pp. 463-86. 
10 On the following, see al-Qaradawi, Ibn al-qarya, vol. 2, pp. 100—201, 228, 248. 
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at the Zamalek mosque. He was again dismissed after about one 
year when his services were no longer needed. The Ministry then 
employed him in administrative functions which gave him little sat- 
isfaction, except for the first fatwas he was asked to write, though 
not under his full name.'! In 1958, he was married after a long and 
difficult search for a suitable spouse, compounded by his lack of 
means and his involvement with the Muslim Brotherhood." Shortly 
after, he transferred from the Ministry of Awqaf to al-Azhar's General 
Directorate of Islamic Culture, where he was charged, among other 
things, with editing shaykh Shaltūt's works, including notably his al- 
Islàm 'agīda wa-shari'a.? His known commitment to the Ikhwan did 
not compromise his reputation at al-Azhar. Responding to demands 
from Egyptian embassies abroad that pointed to the lack of suitable 
teaching materials for Muslims living in the West, Qaradawi was 
invited by al-Azhar's General Directorate of Islamic Culture to write 
a book on the Permissible and the Forbidden in Islam (al-halal wa- 
l-haram fi l-tslam)—the very epitome of the bounds defined by reli- 
gious authorities for the pious believer. First published in 1960, the 
book became his most influential publication, reprinted and trans- 
lated into many languages from Persian, Turkish, Urdu and Swahili 
to Bahasa Indonesia, and from English, German and Spanish to 
Chinese. 

With his degrees in Islamic Education, Arabic language and lit- 
erature, Our'anic and hadith studies, Qaradawi could consider him- 
self well trained and qualified as an Islamic scholar. He was also 
slowly becoming known in Azhar and Muslim Brother circles. Being 
banned from public preaching in Egypt, and having a growing fam- 
ily to sustain, he applied for a position at one of al-Azhar's religious 
institutes abroad. On demand from Qatar, he was sent there in 


! Al-Qaradawi, Jbn al-qarya, vol. 2, p. 256. 

? Al-Oaradawi, Ibn al-qarya, vol. 2, pp. 260—79. Throughout his book, he speaks 
lovingly of his wife (whose name we never learn, and who only becomes Umm 
Muhammad after giving birth to their first son, following four daughters). He also 
speaks with pride and tenderness of his seven children, notably the two elder daugh- 
ters who entered successful careers as natural scientists and at the same time seem 
to have behaved as model mothers. 

5 Al-Qaradawi, Jbn al-qarya, vol. 2, pp. 281-4. 

14 Introduction to the first edition of the book and al-Qaradawi, Ibn al-qarya, vol. 
2, pp. 289f., 300—5, which mention a couple of theses devoted to it, written in 
Pakistan. 
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September 1961 to direct the newly founded College of Higher 
Religious Studies (al-mathad al-dīnī al-thánawi) at Duha. Qatar was 
then not even independent, with no radio, TV or newspapers. These 
were modest beginnings from which to start, but Qaradawi seems 
to have enjoyed full support from the government and influential 
members of the ruling family. When the Egyptian government refused 
to extend his mission to Duha beyond the original four years, the 
Qatari authorities offered him a permanent position and a Qatari 
passport. Social life and intellectual exchange became more animated 
during the long summer breaks, which receive extensive coverage in 
the memoirs. It was during the summer vacations in Egypt (when 
it was possible for him to travel there), Lebanon, Jordan, Syria and 
Turkey as well as during conferences and lectures in South Asia, 
South East Asia, America and Europe that he was able to expand 
his contacts among Muslim Brothers, fellow scholars, intellectuals, 
publishers and media people. Several pilgrimages to Mecca served 
the same purpose. If we are to believe his memoirs, he moved almost 
exclusively in Islamic circles. 

In December 1970, the study which he intended to be his doc- 
toral thesis, Figh al-zakat, was finally published in Beirut, as part of 
his self-declared mission to prove the necessity of an “Islamic solu- 
tion” (hatmiyyat al-hall al-islāmī) as opposed to the socialist solution 
proposed by the Nasserist left.” But it was only after Nasser’s death, 
under the aegis of new Egyptian president Anwar al-Sadat who 
sought a rapprochement with the spokesmen of moderate Islam (as 
defined by him and/or those willing to cooperate), that Oaradawi 
was able to finally overcome various administrative obstacles and to 
submit his dissertation to al-Azhar. Given the changing political 
climate in the country, the thesis was well timed and well received. 
Qaradawi was awarded a doctorate in July 1973, again with high- 
est distinctions, but never returned to teach at al-Azhar. Rather, 
he was made director of the Department of Islamic Studies at the 
newly founded College of Education at Qatar University (then in its 


5 The long story of his attempts to obtain a doctorate is related with consider- 
able detail in Jbn al-qarya, vol. 3, pp. 171ff., 231, 269-79, 367-69, including the 
praise he received and some of the criticism he had to face, notably from salafi 
circles (pp. 184, 367-9). The study was subsequently translated into a number of 
"Islamic" and Western languages. 
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developing stage) in 1973 which was transformed into the Faculty 
of Sharī'a and Islamic Studies in 1977—78.'* From 1980, he served 
as director of the Centre for Sunna and Sira Studies (markaz buhiith 
al-sunna wa-l-sīra al-nabawtyya) there. After retiring as dean of the 
Faculty of Shari‘a and Islamic Studies in 1990, he spent the fol- 
lowing academic year in Algeria as chairman of the higher institutes 
of Islamic Studies there, returning to Qatar shortly before the “con- 
stitutional coup” against an eventual Islamist victory in the second 
round of the Algerian parliamentary elections, scheduled for spring 
1992. 

A highly prolific writer, Qaradawi has published dozens of books 
and textbooks, pamphlets, talks, sermons and fatwa collections; he 
also has two theatre plays and several collections of (“Islamic”) poetry 
to his credit." He has been involved in a number of journals from 
the Oxford Journal of Islamic Studies to various Arabic dailies and week- 
lies close to the Islamic trend such as al-Mandr al-fadid, a journal 
published since 1998 by Islamist intellectuals in Egypt to develop an 
Islamic agenda for the 15th/21st century.'* But what marks him out 
among the scholars-cum-activists of his generation is his early involve- 
ment with the new media." When Qatar opened a radio station in 
1970, shortly after followed by its first TV channel, Qaradawi was 
invited to introduce regular religious programs there: “Light and 
Guidance" (nür wa-hidaya) was broadcast for seventeen years by Radio 
Qatar, and “The Guidance of Islam" (hadi al-islam) continued even 
longer on Qatar TV. For many years, his Friday and Ramadan ser- 
mons were broadcast by Qatar radio and TV as well, whose audi- 
ence gradually spread from the Gulf area to wider parts of the 
Middle East and beyond, especially when it went on satellite. In the 


5$ Al-Oaradawi, Ibn al-garya, vol. 3, pp. 272ff., 390—3; also Yüsuf al-Qaradawi, 
Kalimat, pp. 29211. 

U Yüsuf al-Qaradáwt, Kalimāt, pp. 228-31; also www.qaradawi.net (2004). His 
memoirs are lavishly interspersed with poetry written by himself as well as others. 

? Amr Hamzawy, “Die Zeitschrift al-mandr al-fadid. Grundzüge cines theoreti- 
schen und programmatischen Wandels in der islamistischen Denkstrómung," Orient 
41 n (2000), pp. 283-300; for the intellectual and political context, see also Ivesa 
Lübben and Issam Fawzi, “Ein neuer ágyptischer Parteienpluralismus in Ägypten? 
Hizb al-Wasat, Hizb al-Shari‘a und Hizb al-Islah als Fallbeispiele,” Orient 41 11 
(2000), pp. 229-81. 

9 See al-Oaradawi, Ibn al-qarya, vol. 3, pp. 189f., 240; Jakob Skovgaard-Petersen, 
“The Global Mufti,” in Globalization and the Muslim World, Syracuse 2004, pp. 153-65, 
as well as the studies mentioned above, n. 6. 
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second half of the 1990s, the Qatar-based satellite channel al-Jazeera 
gave another boost to Qaradawi’s name and popularity. To judge 
from impressionistic evidence, the weekly program *Sharī'a and Life” 
(al-shari'a wa-l-hayát), started in 1996, in which he figures very promi- 
nently, is hugely popular, though we do not dispose of any reliable 
figures concerning his audience and impact. At about the same time 
(1997 and 1999), Qaradawi established an active presence on the 
internet (see notably his homepage www.qaradawi.net as well as 
www.islamonline.net). 

For decades, Qaradawi has travelled all over the Islamic world, 
Europe, the United States, Canada and Australia to attend confer- 
ences and to give lectures and interviews. When the first Islamic 
banks and investment companies were established in the early 1970s, 
Qaradawi was invited to serve as an informal consultant or to join 
their board of advisers.” Since the 1980s, he sits or has sat on the 
boards of major Islamic institutions and associations, especially in 
the Middle East and Europe, including the Royal Centre for Islamic 
Civilization Studies (Al al-Bayt Foundation) in Amman, the Board 
of ‘Trustees of the International Islamic University in Islamabad, the 
Organization of the Islamic Call in Khartum, the Paris-based Union 
des Organisations Islamiques de France (created in 1983), and the 
Centre of Islamic Studies in Oxford. Perhaps even more important 
are his positions as member of the Islamic Fiqh Academy of the 
Mecca-based Muslim World League?! and the Organization of the 
Islamic Conference with headquarters in Jidda (majma‘ al-fiqh al-islami 
and al-majma‘ al-fighī al-islami, respectively, neither of them known 
for the moderate leanings commonly ascribed to Qaradawi) as well 
as chairman of the European Council for Fatwa and Research, cre- 
ated in 1997 and based in Dublin,” providing him with a forum to 


? Al-Oaradawi, Ibn al-garya, vol. 3, pp. 341-52; for his role in Islamic econom- 
ics more generally, see Mariani, “Youssef al-Qardawi”. 

"| Founded in 1978, Oaradawi was not among its original members; Reinhard 
Schulze, Zslamischer Internationalismus im 20. Jahrhundert. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 
islamischen Welthga, Leiden 1990, pp. 292—304. Interestingly, Oaradāwī does not 
figure in this important study. 

See Basheer M. Nafi, “Fatwa and War. On the Allegiance of the American 
Muslim Soldiers in the Aftermath of September 11,” Islamic Law and Society 11 i 
(2004), pp. 78-116 (104-8) and Alexandre Caeiro, “Adjusting Islamic Law to 
Migration,” ISIM Newsletter 12 (June 2003), pp. 26f. For Qaradawi’s position, see 
notably his Fi figh al-aqalltyyat al-muslima. Hayat al-muslimin wasat al-mujtama‘at al-ukhrā, 
Cairo ?2005. 
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actively shape Muslim opinion (and practice). In July 2004, he was 
elected chairman of the new International Association of Muslim 
Scholars (al-ittihād al-‘Glamit li-ulama? al-muslimin) uniting Sunni, Shisi, 
Zaydi and Ibadi scholars that since its founding conference in Dublin 
has met with considerable interest.” 

So there is an institutional basis to his authority and influence 
that has to be reckoned with. Yet we know next to nothing about 
his finances which must be of some importance in this context, 
beyond the patronage of the state of Qatar and its ruling family that 
he enjoyed from the time of his arrival there. Unless it exists in 
Qatar and the Gulf at large, there seems to be no circle of students 
and followers on the lines of the classical kalga or suhba that plays 
an important role with other personalities exerting (religious) author- 
ity, from Hasan al-Bannā to Shaykh Fadlallah. Within the Sufi milieu, 
personal ties are still indispensable for creating institutional struc- 
tures, local as well as translocal. Shi‘i scholars cannot rise to high- 
est rank without building up extensive networks of family, friends 
and students, as well as institutions of patronage and welfare from 
their own fouze to schools, offering stipends to their students, to hos- 
pitals and charity funds. Little of the kind is mentioned with regard 
to Qaradawi.™ His personal conduct does not seem to matter much 
to the impact his words make. There are no references to any per- 
sonal charisma he might have or to sizeable patronage networks he 
controls. There is no Qaradawi Fund or Foundation to foster his 
prestige and influence. An International Islamic Charitable Association 
(al-hay'a al-khayriyya al-islamiyya al-Glamiyya), founded on his initiative 
and based in Kuwait has not had much of an impact yet. The same 
holds true for the Qatar Islamic Fund for Zakat and Sadaqa (sundūg 


?* Bettina Graf, “In Search of a Global Islamic Authority," ISIM Review 15 (Spring 
2005), p. 47; also Yüsuf al-Qaradawt, Kalimat, pp. 1004-10. 

* An article by Tariq al-Bishri, prominent Egyptian lawyer and historian, one 
of the so-called neo-traditionists (al-turāthtyyūn al-judud), who in many ways is close 
to Qaradawi, bears out this point: “Fi suhbat al-Qaradawi. Bayna *ulüm al-din wa- 
l-dunya," al-Hilal (April 2001), pp. 86-99 (I am grateful to Bettina Graf for hav- 
ing provided me with a copy). Though swkba would normally suggest personal 
closeness, Bishrī only relates the deep impression Qaradawi’s writings made on him 
when he was searching for an Islamic alternative; see also his contribution to Yasuf 
al-Qaradawi, Kalīmāt, pp. 356-78. For Bishri, see Leonard Binder, Islamic Liberalism. 
A Critique of Development Ideologies, Chicago/London 1988, pp. 246-92; Roel Meijer, 
History, Authenticity, and Politics. Tariq al-Bishri’s Interpretation of Modern Egyptian Politics, 
Amsterdam 1989; Nafi, “Fatwa and War,” p. 99. 
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qatar al-islami h-l-zakat wa-l-sadaqa) of which he was the founder and 
chairman until it ceased functioning following the establishment of 
a Ministry for Awqaf in 1994. While millions have thus been able 
to literally form an image of him, to see his face, listen to his voice, 
and observe his gestures, his is a peculiarly disembodied voice. 
Qaradawi can rely on a wide-ranging network of Islamic scholars, 
preachers and activists, especially from the Muslim Brotherhood, but 
he does not appear to have a personal following beyond the rather 
impersonal community of Muslim audiences all over the world (if 
we except Qatar which in spite of al-Jazeera and islamonline.net 
based in Duha, is not exactly the hub of the Islamic world). In this 
respect he is a distinctly modern figure that could not have existed, 
and be considered a religious authority, before the age of modern 
mass media and communication. The question of how under these 
conditions, trust is built to serve as the basis of religious as well as 
any other kind of authority remains to be addressed. 

In spite of his insistence on action rather than mere talk as the 
sign of the committed Muslim, Qaradawi is essentially a man of the 
word, whose influence derives largely from his omnipresence on 
the stage and the sheer volume of his published work. Here as else- 
where, form matters as much as content. With all his learning and 
the prestige derived from it, Qaradawi does not come across as a 
scholar, but as a preacher, teacher and major media character who 
reaches out to the common man and woman. To do so, he relies 
primarily on fatwas, sermons and booklets, written in an accessible 
style, inexpensive and for that reason easily available to large audi- 
ences. His output of fatwas delivered orally (during meetings, on the 
phone, on radio or IV) or in writing has reached huge proportions, 
only a small part of them collected and published.” Given his unfail- 
ing willingness to offer his reasoned opinion on each and every sub- 
ject, his webpage describes him as a maya‘ (a “source of emulation”), 
a title usually reserved for high-ranking Shi‘i scholars. Translations 
of his work have allowed him to reach an international audience 
that cannot follow his oral presentations in Arabic, serving as a 
healthy reminder that even in the age of mass communication, the 


° Fatāwā mu‘asira 1-3, Cairo 1993. For collections of his (annotated) Friday 
sermons, see Khutab al-shaykh al-Oaradāwī 1-2, Cairo *1997—98 (note the title shaykh 
rather than “doctor” used in this context). 
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new media, using mostly Arabic and English, are not all important 
in shaping Muslim opinion(s). 

Qaradawi, then, is all over the place, and he is not shy of letting 
people know. His website portrays him as one of the eminent per- 
sonalities of our age, excelling in the roles of scholar, thinker, preacher 
and activist (ft -%lm wa-l-fikr wa-l-dawa wa-l-jihād). No Muslim, it 
declares, can fail to encounter him in one way or another. Oaradawi 
was a brilliant student, and the pride in his academic accomplish- 
ments comes out strongly in his (self-) portrayals. Just how much his 
doctoral degree means to him and others can be seen from the fact 
that he is commonly referred to as Dr. Qaradawi. Perhaps the vig- 
orous campaign of self-promotion can be viewed as another proof 
of his firm rootedness in the present age (the mu'āsara so strongly 
recommended in his work on fig and Muslim life and thought more 
generally). It certainly breaks with traditional notions of scholarly 
restraint requiring that the praise come from others, first and fore- 
most one’s academic peers. 


Yiisuf al-Qaradawi: Teacher of His Age 


Qaradawt’s self-appointed task is to define for present-day Muslims 
the position of Islam on any given subject. People look for guidance; 
he gives them certainty. Islam, he insists, is not a harsh religion, 
oppressing people, ignoring their needs, smothering their feelings, 
and causing them hardship and anxiety. Quite on the contrary. God 
wanted Islam to provide them with a sense of ease, not of distress 
( yusr lā 'usr). But there are clear limits to what one may do, and 
say, and think. Because of his learning, and not any esoteric know- 
ledge unavailable to others, Shaykh Qaradawi knows them, and sets 
them out to be known by all. Drawing boundaries is his profession. 

At both the intellectual and the institutional levels, Oaradāwī firmly 
places himself in the salafi reformist tradition, reaching back to the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries (and quite distinct from the modern 
salaft trend advocating a literalist approach to the normative sources, 
rejecting any kind of adaptation or innovation as propagated by 
Qaradawi, often combined with militant Jihadism; modern Salafism 
is close to Wahhabism but not necessarily identical with it). At the 
level of theory and methodology, he propagates the salafi way of 
approaching Islam, sharia and fiqh, citing Ibn Taymiyya (d. 1328), 
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Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 1350) and Rashid Rida (1865—1935) as 
the models to emulate.” As mentioned, Qaradawi has been closely 
associated with two institutions claiming the Salafi legacy, al-Azhar 
and the Muslim Brotherhood. Almost exclusively Azhar-trained, 
Qaradawi has always maintained his links with his mother institu- 
tion which was instrumental in lending him scholarly prestige and 
credibility in the first place, providing him with the first positions in 
his academic career. Among his teachers, special praise goes to 
Mahmid Shaltūt (1893—1963, shaykh al-Azhar from 1958 to his death) 
and Muhammad al-Bāhī (rector of al-Azhar University 1961-64, 
during the period of nationalization which he defended)." 

His relations with the Muslim Brotherhood are, for obvious rea- 
sons, more intricate. Though able to reorganize after Nasser's death 
and to establish a visible presence within and outside of Egypt, the 
Brotherhood was still legally banned and membership a criminal 
offence five decades later. Oaradawi was therefore well advised to 
show some care in his public dealings with the Brothers. He never 
hesitated to confirm the strong influence Hasan al-Bannā (1906-49), 
the founder of the Muslim Brotherhood, and Muhammad al-Ghazālī 
(1917-96), one of the most prominent Egyptian Islamic scholars- 
cum-activists, had on his intellectual and personal development. He 
also never tried to hide his early affiliation with the Ikhwan, whom 
he had joined when still a student at Tanta, continuing his activi- 
ties during his student years at al-Azhar. Qaradawi was not the only 
young man of religion to do so, illustrating the fact that it would 
be wrong to draw too sharp a line between 'ulamā” on the one hand, 
and (lay) Islamic activists on the other.” Less clear is his position 


* See notably his Awlawiyyat al-haraka al-islamiyya fi l-marhala al-gādīma, first pub- 
lished in 1990, widely distributed and translated into several languages; here 13th 
ed., Amman/Beirut 1992, pp. 103-7 (where he praises Rashid Rida as mujaddid 
al-‘asr). 

” For fond memories and some critical remarks, reflecting rather exalted notions 
of al-Azhar’s mission in the world, see his Risalat al-Azhar bayna l-ams wa-l-yawm wa- 
l-ghad bi-munāsabat al-ihtifal bi-"īdiht al-alfi, Cairo 1984 as well as his memoirs Tbn al- 
qarya, vol. 2, pp. 20—32. Also Nafi, “Fatwa and War,” pp. 97, 101—4. For background 
information, see Kate Zebiri, Mahmiid Shaltūt and Islamic Modernism, Oxford 1993; 
Daniel Crecelius, “Al-Azhar in Revolution,” Middle East Journal 20 (1966), pp. 31—49; 
A. Chris Eccel, Egypt, Islam and Social Change. Al-Azhar in Conflict and Accomodation, 
Berlin 1984. 

* [n addition to his memoirs (especially Jbn al-garya, vol. 1, pp. 313-19, where 
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vis-a-vis the Brotherhood since its reorganization in the 1970s. Relations 
seem to have been cordial enough for the Ikhwan to offer him the 
position of Supreme Guide (al-murshid al-Gmm) more than once, an 
invitation he consistently declined.?? 

To go by his academic credentials and literary production, Qaradawi 
has a broad profile, ranging from Qur’anic exegesis to hadith to fiqh, 
with a marked preference for the latter. In fact, he has no serious 
interest in theology as an academic discipline, dismissing kalām as 
harmful, and he is openly hostile to philosophy.” Focussing on ethics, 
shari'a and fiqh, he has made it his aim to transcend the boundaries 
of the established schools of law (and theology) (sg. madhhab) and to 
contribute to a vision of Islam that is comprehensive and inclusive, 
and therefore relevant to all Muslims, be they Sunni or Shi, Hanafi, 
Hanbalt, Maliki, Shāfi ī or Ja farī. In this respect, he is, of course, 
neither original nor unique. Rather, he represents an important trend 
among modern Muslims (notably those aiming at reform) to bridge 


he reviews the benefits he derived from joining the Ikhwan, but also develops his 
critique of some of their shortcomings, notably their lack of self-criticism, cultural 
awareness and proper intellectual training), see also his al-Ikhwān al-muslimün. Sabin 
'amman fi l-dawa wa-l-tarbiya wa-l-jihād, Cairo 1999. On ties between Azhar students 
and scholars and the Ikhwan, see bn al-garya, vol. 1, pp. 284—6; Ridwan al-Sayyid, 
al-Islam al-mu‘asir. Nazarāt fi l-hadir wa-l-mustagbal, Beirut 1986, esp. pp, 56f, 133-57; 
also Malika Zeghal, Gardiens de UIslam. Les oulémas d'Al Azhar dans ÜEgypte contempo- 
raine, Paris 1996. For al-Ghazālī, see his al-Shaykh al-Ghazali kama ‘araftuhu. Rihla nisf 
gam, Cairo 2000. Ghazali was excluded from the Brotherhood in December 1953; 
see Ibn al-qarya, vol. 2, pp. 35ff and my Gottes Staat als Republik. Reflexionen zeitgenós- 
sischer Muslime zu Islam, Menschenrechten und Demokratie, Baden-Baden 1999, pp. 190f, 
n. 803. 

? http://www.arabicnews.com/ansub/ Daily/ Day/040112/20040211217.html; for 
the offer made in 1976, see Tbn al-qarya, vol. 3, pp. 379-84. Since its reorganiza- 
tion, the Brotherhood has followed the practice of appointing the eldest member 
of the Guidance Council, making for a rapid succession of Supreme Guides in the 
1990s and early 2000s. The middle generation of Ikhwan are still waiting for their 
chance to rise to the highest positions of leadership within the organization. I have 
seen no proof for the claim that Qaradawi is or ever was in charge of the Ikhwan's 
finances; Kursawe, "Yusūf ‘Abdallah al-Qaradawi <sic>,” p. 526. 

3 He seems to consider (speculative) theology (kalam) to be at best useless and 
harmful at worst for the controversies it has caused among believers without being 
able to win a single convert to Islam from among the unbelievers (Risálat al-Azhar, 
pp. 103-8). As to philosophy, he calls on Muslims to develop an Islamic one and 
to reject not just the Greek tradition, but also (past) efforts from al-Fārābī to al- 
Ghazālī to the Brethren of Purity (Ikhwān al-safā), to create a new synthesis out 
of Islamic and Greek thought. Islamic monotheism, he argues, cannot be recon- 
ciled with Greek paganism in which, like the English king, God reigns but does 
not rule (ibid., pp. 115-17). 
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the gap between the existing schools, sects and branches of Islam, 
and more specifically between Sunnis and Shi'is (tagrīd).*" His insis- 
tence on Islamic oekumenism may also reflect personal experiences: 
brought up as a Shāftī in his native village of Saft al-Turab, he reg- 
istered as a Hanafi at al-Azhar where he was also in close contact 
with Maliki students form the delta and Upper Egypt; the majority 
of Qataris follow the Hanbali school.” For understandable reasons, 
the material that has gained widest circulation contains little method- 
ological reflection, and virtually no discussion of the sources, methods, 
terms or categories employed. Qaradawi does have a number of publi- 
cations, however, in which he discusses his approach and methods.** 

Regarding the various schools of law, Qaradawi tries to go beyond 
partisan affiliation and to look for general rules and principles reflecting 
the essence of shart‘a (magāsīd al-sharī'a), and responding to the demands 
of modern times. For a trained Gm, he puts unusual emphasis on 
the historicity of fiqh and its controversies (khilaf, ikhtilaf). In contrast 
to many others, he welcomes the existing plurality of views and rul- 
ings as natural and healthy, yet he also dismisses them as a matter 
of the past that need no longer concern Muslims today who would 
be better advised to study present realities rather than to let them- 
selves be drawn into the intricacies of traditional figh (this is the real- 
ism and pragmatism, al-wāgttyya and al-maydāntyya, he keeps 
recommending). It should be said that this applies mostly to sub- 
stantive law. When it comes to legal methodology, he seems to basi- 
cally follow established rules and principles, putting special emphasis 
on judicial preference. What he calls for, then, is a “new figh” that 
takes into account conditions in the real world, focussing on general 
principles (figh al-awlawwyyat) and the necess to balance different needs 
and aspirations ( fiqh al-muwāzanāti).** 


31 See Rainer Brunner, Annäherung und Distanz. Schia, Azhar und die islamische Ökumene 
im 20. Jahrhundert, Berlin 1996. 

? See al-Oaradāwī, Ibn al-qarya, vol. 1, pp. 20, 151, 236-9; vol. 2, p. 354. 

5 For programmatic statements, see notably his 7ayszr al-fiqh li-l-muslim al-mu'asir 
fi daw’ al-qur?àn wa-l-sunna, vol. 1, Cairo 2004; Awlawiyyat, esp. pp. 30—45; al-Halal 
wa-l-haram fi l-islam, here quoted from the llth ed., Cairo 1977, ch. 1; al-Styāsa al- 
sharyya fi dawt l-nusūs al-shartyya wa-magasidiha, Cairo 1998, which deals at some 
length with the concept of maslaha, also Risalat al-Azhar, pp. 108-11. His al-Fatwa 
bayna l-indibāt wa-l-tasayyub (Beirut 71995) is specifically concerned with ifia (I am 
grateful to Bettina Graf for providing me with a copy). I have not seen his al-Jjtihad 
fi Lsharī'a al-islámiyya, which he occasionally refers to. 

3t For a serious study of his use and concept of maslaha, see Ahmad al-Raisūnī, 
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Qaradawi projects himself as the voice of Islam, well-versed in 
the grand tradition, yet of independent mind, rational, practical and 
level-headed, and I think he is widely perceived as such.” The key 
concepts here are balance, moderation, unison, and the pragmatic 
realism just mentioned (tawazun, vtīdāl, jam, wāgvtyya, maydaniyya). He 
steps forward as the authoritative spokesman for the juste milieu, for 
good and proper measure, the middle-of-the-road position mentioned 
in Quran 2:143 (wa-kadhalika ja‘alnakum ummatan wasatan li-takünü 
shuhada’a ‘ala l-nāsi) and so appreciated by Muslims of all ages.** In 
one of his booklets, this reads as follows:*” 


[Qaradawi] is one of the most eminent advocates of “Islamic centrism” 
(al-wasatiyya al-islamiyya), combining loyalty to the salaf with renewal, 
blending thought and activism, focussing on the figh of the Prophet, 
the objectives (maqàsid ) of shart‘a and its priorities, establishing a proper 
balance between the unchangeable elements of Islam and the chang- 
ing requirements of time, taking all that is useful from the past and 
welcoming anything new that is right and proper, to seek inspiration 
from the past, to live with the present, and to look forward to the 
future. 


His website states the same in different words, managing to get vir- 
tually all the buzz words of modern Islamic jargon into one para- 
graph. His writings, we read, are:? 


in the first place derived from the sources of our Islamic scientific 
legacy, rooted in the Qur'àn and sunna and the ways of the earliest 


“Yusuf al-Oaradàwi . . . faqih al-maqasid," in: Yüsuf al-Qaradawi, Kalīmāt, pp. 115-32. 
The study by his student and secretary, ‘Isam Tulayma, al-Qaradāwī . . . faqihan, Cairo 
2000 is of limited interest.— The best known proponent of a “new fiqh”, at least in 
the Arab world, is the Sudanese scholar-cum-activist Hasan al-Turabi who has pub- 
lished widely on the subject. It might be worth while exploring commonalities of 
thought between these two figureheads of contemporary Islamic discourse. 

* This impression is not just based on the volume Yusuf al-Qaradawi, Kalimat, 
whose contributors strongly insist on his moderation, subtlety and openness to change 
(within the parameters of established faith and religion). 

°° For more detail, see my “Much Ado About Values,” in Sharia. Islamic Law in 
the Contemporary Context, eds. Abbas Amanat and Frank Griffel, Palo Alto, California 
(forthcoming); for sophisticated presentations of this approach, see Muhammad al- 
Talibi, Ummat al-wasat. Al-Islam wa-tahaddyat al-mu‘Gsara, Tunis 1996 and Mohammad 
Hashim Kamali, Freedom, Equality and Justice in Islam, Cambridge 2002. Also Yüsuf 
al-Qaradawi, Kalimat, pp. 893—934. 

37 Ridda (see below, n. 42), p. 79 (al-mwallif fi l-sutūr, presumably added by the 
series editors). 

9 www.qaradawi.net (2004). The quote is incomplete, as the text goes on to 
detail three more features distinguishing his style. 
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Muslims (minhaj al-salaf al-sālīh), without neglecting the present age, 
combining authenticity and modernity in proper fashion ( fa-jama'at 
bayna l-asāla wa-l-mu'āsara bi-haqqin). Second, they combine scholarly 
investigation with intellectual reflection and a reformist orientation. 
Third, they are free from blind imitation and partisanship (taharrarat 
min al-taglid wa-l-'asabtyya al-madhhabiyya) as well as from intellectual 
dependence on imported schools of thought, be they from the West 
or the East. Fourth, they are characterized by the balance they keep 
between (the advocates of) harshness and permissiveness (7tedāl bayna 
I-mutazammitin wa-l-mutahallilin), manifesting a happy centrism that does 
neither too much nor too little (wa-tajallat fihā al-wasatiyya al-muyassara 
bi-ghayr tafrīt wa-lā ifrat). 


What may sound somewhat abstract has a definable political con- 
text: the theory and practice of radical Islamism that Qaradawi like 
other ‘ulama’ has been expected to deal with, and has consistently 
denounced, be it with reference to the concept of ghuluww, as tra- 
ditionally applied to individuals and groups believing, among other 
things, in the divine status of human beings, notably ‘Alt and some 
of his descendants, and/or the transmigration of souls, or modern 
concepts of religiously sanctioned violence and extremism (unf, tatarruf)). 
As a teacher and preacher caring for Islam today, he sees it as his 
task to set other Muslims straight about Islam and the Islamic way 
of doing things (minha al-islam). This includes the sadly ignorant 
masses who still have a basic capacity to learn. It includes his fellow 
‘ulama@’ at al-Azhar who have yet to appreciate more fully the merits 
of pluralism, diversity and a certain suppleness in adapting the legacy 
of Islam to present needs and realities. As he is one of them, he feels 
qualified to offer them constructive criticism and good advice (al-din 
al-nasīha).”” But most of all it addresses the plight of a young gen- 
eration so eager to fight for Islam and indeed to sacrifice themselves 
(and others) to this noble goal. For many years, Qaradawi has been 
among those showing concern for the trials and aberrations of “Islamic 
youth,” full of good intentions, but ignorant and misguided, and 


? See notably his Awlawiyyat, Risālat al-Azhar and with an even broader focus, 
al-Sahwa al-islamiyya bayna likhtilaf. al-mashrū" wa-l-tafarrug al-madhmiim, Cairo 1990; 
also www.qaradawi.net (2004). For critiques pointing in a similar direction, espe- 
cially by Abu I-Hasan Nadwi (whom he held in high esteem), see my “Die Korrektur 
der Irrtūmer. Innerislamische Debatten um Theorie und Praxis der islamischen 
Bewegungen," in XXV. Deutscher Onentalstentag, Vorträge, München 8—13.4.1991, ed. 
Cornelia Wunsch, Stuttgart 1994, pp. 183-91. 
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ready to strike out at anyone who is not of their mind, or dares to 
get in their way. They need guidance (tarshid) from those with proper 
knowledge of what is right and what is wrong. For this purpose, 
Qaradawi has written a series of books and treatises, some of which 
sold in very high numbers and were translated into various “Islamic” 
and Western languages.“ Islam, he insists, is the religion of right and 
proper balance, of light and ease. Islamic law is not there to make 
life difficult for Muslims, and to create a world filled with darkness, 
where every other thing is either sinful or illicit. The world must 
not be painted black. Against their obsession with sin and trans- 
gression, and the violence deriving from it, he raises the call for a 
lighter approach to life and to religion ( figh or khatt al-taysir):"! 


I believe that the (Islamic) movement must go beyond thinking in 
terms of crisis, trials, and tribulations to adopt a well-balanced cen- 
trist outlook, corresponding to the centre position of the Muslim umma 
and the Islamic way. God wanted (the guiding principle to be) ease, 
not distress ( yusr lā ‘usr). 


Qaradawt On Apostasy 


The message is uplifting, and it has been well received even among 
Islamist circles (see below). As always, questions begin when the gen- 
eral principles are translated into specific rules dealing with specific 
issues. Apostasy is a case in point. Qaradawi dealt with it in a book- 
let, published in Cairo in 1996 as part of a series entitled “Guiding 
the Islamic Awakening" (rasa^il tarshid al-saļuva).*” Some seventy pages 
long and printed in small format, the treatise is written in a straight- 
forward manner with no scientific pretensions. Like with so much 
of Qaradawi’s writing, the main purpose is not scholarly, but more 
immediately political. At the time it was published, the Rushdie Affair 


* According to his website, several hundred thousand copies were printed of al- 
Sahwa  al-islamiyya bayna l-juhūd wa-l-tatarruf (Cairo/Beirut ?1984), which was also 
translated into several languages. In a similar vein, see al-Sahwa al-islamyya wa- 
humüm al-watan al-'arabi wa-l-islámi, Cairo 1988; al-Islam wa-l-unf. Nazarāt ta stlyya, 
Cairo 2005 and the titles cited above, n. 39; also al-Fatāwā al-mu'asira and a series 
of fatwas published since 11 September 2001. 

+ Awlawiyyāt, p. 114. 

* armat al-ridda wa-ugūbat al-murtadd fi dau” al-gurān wa-l-sunna, Cairo 1996 (sil- 
silat ras@’il tarshid al-sahwa, no. 6), 73 pp. 
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was still fresh on everybody’s mind. Closer to home, the Egyptian 
public was preoccupied with two spectacular court cases involving 
apostasy, or rather the charge of apostasy, levelled against Egyptian 
citizens: the trial of the murderers of Fara] Fawda, a self-avowed 
secularist who in June 1992 was killed by members of the Jihad 
Organization (tanzīm al-jihád) to punish him for his alleged apostasy, 
and of Nasr Hamid Abū Zayd, then a lecturer in Arabic literature 
at Cairo University, who in June 1995 was found an apostate by 
the Cairo Court of Appeal which declared his marriage to his Muslim 
wife null and void; the verdict was confirmed by the Court of 
Cassation in August 1996. The couple subsequently went into exile 
in Europe. Added to it came an attempt on the life of Nobel prize 
winner Najib Mahfūz in October 1994, whom his would-be assas- 
sins equally branded an apostate, followed by a series of charges of 
apostasy against Egyptian academics, writers and intellectuals which, 
however, were not admitted by the Egyptian courts." 

Qaradawr’s treatise has to be read against the background of these 
widely publicized court cases, in which, it should be added, he was 
not personally involved. In writing it, he as it were assumed the role 
of expert witness to set forth the correct position of Islam (dayān), a 
role which in real life was played by Muhammad al-Ghazālī and 
the Azhar scholar Mahmūd Mazrū'a, who in the trial against Fawda's 
assassins had testified for the defence. Whereas Ghazali had used 
ambiguous language, Mazrü'a had vigorously defended the right and 
indeed the duty of every single Muslim to fight an apostate if the 
authorities failed to do so, if necessary by killing him." 'The com- 
petition with these scholars, both fellow Azharites and one (Ghazali) 


5 For background information, see Armin Hasemann, “Zur Apostasiediskussion 
im modernen Agypten,” Die Welt des Islams 42 i (2002), pp. 72-121; for the legal 
aspects of the Abū Zayd case, see also Kilian Balz, “Submitting Faith to Judicial 
Scrutiny through the Family Trial. The ‘Abu Zayd Case’,” Die Welt des Islams 37 
(1997), pp. 135-55; Baber Johansen, “Apostasy as Objective and Depersonalized 
Fact. Two Recent Egyptian Court Judgments,” Social Research 70 iii (2003), pp. 
687—710; Jorn Thielmann, Nasr Hamid Abū aid und die wiedererfundene hisba. Sari'a 
und Oānūn im heutigen Agypten, Wūrzburg 2003. 

* For the original texts, see Mahmūd Muhammad Mazri‘a, Ahkam al-ridda wa- 
I-murtaddin min khilal shahādatay al-Ghazali wa-Mazrü'a, Cairo 1994 (I am grateful to 
Armin Hasemann for having provided me with a copy) and Ahmad al-Suyūfī, 
Muhākamat al-murtaddin. Al-Milaff al-kamil li-shahādatay al-Ghazālī wa-Mazri‘‘a fi qadiyyat 
Faraj Fawda wa-kaffat rudūd al-af Gl allatī fajarat qadiyyat al-ridda, n.p. n.d. There is no 
dearth of violent statements calling upon Muslims to fight apostasy with all possible 
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close to Qaradawi, provides a subtext to the text, although Oaradāwī 
does not even hint at the possibility that his statements might have 
anything to do with current affairs. By the same token, he does 
not refer to contemporary authors, be they unyielding hardliners like 
Mazrü'a or known moderates like Muhammad Salim al-‘Awwa, a 
distinguished lawyer and Islamist intellectual quite close to him, who 
also published widely on the issue. 

The small book illustrates his style and approach very well: When 
it comes to Islamic law and doctrine, there are no open questions 
for Yusuf al-Qaradawi, only answers solidly grounded in revelation 
as enshrined in the Qur'an and the sunna of the Prophet. Certain 
knowledge is circumscribed and accessible to the knowledgeable, of 
whom he is one. If one cannot expect theory and method in a book- 
let meant for wide distribution, and with few scholarly pretensions 


means and to kill the apostates wherever they find them; among the most notori- 
ous is the spiritual mentor of the Jihad Organization that assassinated Anwar al- 
Sadat in October 1980 (and killed Fawda in 1992); ‘Umar ‘Abd al-Rahman, Kalimat 
haqq. Murafa‘at al-duktür “Umar "Abd al-Rahmān fi qadiyyat al-jhād, Cairo 1987; in a 
similar vein, Sheik Omar Ahmed Ali Abdurrahman, The Present Rulers and Islam. Are 
they Muslims or not? London 1990. To further document the tradition of religious 
scholars testifying for the defence, that is to say those Muslims who take the law 
into their own hands, see again in the context of the trial of Sadat’s assassins, Salah 
Abū Isma'il, Shahddat al-shaykh Salah Abū Isma^il ft qadiyyat tanzim al-jihād, Cairo 1984. 
It might be added that in spite of these spirited defences, the murderers of Sadat 
and of Faraj Fawda were found guilty of murder and duly executed. 

5 Al-Suyūfī includes the relevant parts of Qaradawi’s “excellent study” (from 
p. 44 of the original) in his Muhakamat al-murtaddin, pp. 31—45. Further included 
are statements of the Fatwa Council of al-Azhar and the mufti of the Republic, 
Muhammad Sayyid al-Tantawi, condemning unwarranted acts of violence agains 
apostates; ibid., pp. 65—73; but see also the scathing critique of Tantāwī's logic and 
argument in: Muhammad Salim al-‘Awwa, Azmat al-mwassasa al-dimyya, Cairo/ Beiru 
1998, esp. pp. 21-32. 

1 See notably Muhammad Salim al-‘Awwa, Fr usūl al-nizām al-jinà^i al-islāmī, 2nd 
enlarged ed., Cairo 1983, pp. 151-70 (which is clearly superior to Oaradawr's tex 
in terms of analytical precision). Given the stir Ghazali’s testimony created, partic- 
ularly when he declared that he “was not aware of any punishment for those who 
took the law into their own hands,” al-‘Awwa felt compelled to clarify some of his 
meanings: “Shahadat al-shaykh al-Ghazālī wa-ahkam al-ridda” (first published Augus 
1993), reprinted in: al-‘Awwa, Shakhswyyat wa-mawaqif 'arabiyya wa-misriyya, Beirut 2004, 
pp. 23-35, esp. p. 32. Al-‘Awwa distinguishes not just between private and public, 
but also between individual and collective apostasy. For a strong condemnation of 
Faraj’s murderers, and those supporting them with their fatwas, see his “Faraj Fawda 
wa-l-lugha al-marfūda” (first published June 1992), in ibid., pp. 60—63. For ‘Awwa’s 
association with Oaradawi, with whom he co-signed a fatwa regarding Muslim sol- 
diers in the US army, see Nafi, “Fatwa and War,” p. 99, or his contribution to 
Yusuf al-Qaradawt, Kalimāt, pp. 741-63. 
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except for the claim to full authority, it would have been useful to 
be referred to where such information might be found. We do not 
get that. Instead, the booklet closes on a glowing tribute to Qaradawt’s 
many qualities as preacher, teacher, activist, who because of his com- 
mitment to Islam went to prison more than once. Qaradawi, his 
readers learn, is a powerful preacher who “convinces the mind and 
stirs the heart,” an “authentic writer who never repeats himself and 
imitates no one" (though manifestly untrue as will be seen by any- 
one moderately familiar with his work, it serves to indicate that he 
does not practice taglīd, blind imitation of legal precedent), a “jurispru- 
dent distinguished by his deep knowledge and his moderation," a 
scholar qualified in the various fields of Islamic studies, a poet whose 
poetry is recited by Islamic youth from East to West, whose writ- 
ings combine “the precision of the jurist, the inspiration of the writer, 
the vision of the reformer (mujaddid), and the fervour of the mis- 
sionary (dātya).”*' 

Like any other contemporary Islamic writer, Qaradawi quotes lib- 
erally from the Qur’an and the sunna, using the major collections 
recognized by Sunnis as authentic; he refers to historical events (as 
seen by him); and he mentions eminent scholars of the formative 
period of Islamic law and doctrine to support his argument; in this 
particular instance, they include Ibrahim al-Nakha (d. ca. 717) and 
Sufyan al-Thawrī (d. 778),? who are often quoted in this context, 
with the added benefit that both lived before al-Shāfi ī, and before 
the legal schools and doctrines had become more firmly established 
to which Qaradawi does not feel himself bound. But he does not 
discuss his use of analogy or judicial preference or any other kind 
of legal reasoning. He does, however, assert that what he is engaged 
in is yttkād, independent reasoning on the basis of the normative 
texts, and that his ğtihād allows him to distinguish truth from false- 
hood, and to clearly define it in an area where confusion has reigned 
all too long, not least because of the meddling of the ignorant and 
the unqualified. The statement deserves to be quoted in full:* 


In this treatise, we will exert ytihad to discern the truth of these mat- 
ters, in which truth has been confounded with falsity (tabasa l-hagg 


" Al-Oaradawi, Ridda, chapter entitled al-mwallif fi l-sutür, pp. 77—79, here p. 78. 
* Al-Oaradawi, Ridda, pp. 7, 52. 
+ Al-Oaradawi, Ridda, p. 6. 
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bi-l-batil) and everything has become confused (wa-khtalata l-hābil bi-l- 
nabil), relying on the texts of the Ourān and the sunna, as understood 
by the companions (of the Prophet) and the sayings of the most emi- 
nent scholars of the community. 


His subject is the one border that must not be crossed in the wrong 
direction: the border protecting the realm of Islam against unbelief. 
The title of the treatise is explicit enough: Qaradawi does not deal 
with the zssue, or even the problem of apostasy. He deals with the 
crime (jartma) of apostasy and the punishment (uqūba) of the apostate. 
The first chapter shows Qaradawi at his most authoritative and 
orthodox. His main themes and positions are set forth simply and 
with much conviction, allowing for no debate. Though the border 
protecting faith from unbelief may not be defined with perfect clar- 
ity, it does not shift, nor can it be negotiated. There is no room for 
fuzziness here. Islam involves certain basics that cannot be discussed: 
the profession of faith (shahada) expresses and requires unconditional 
obedience to God the Creator and Lawgiver, and to Muhammad 
as His messenger. The confirmation of tawhid leaves no room for 
any authority other than the word of God and of His messenger. 
The first element of the shahdda implies the liberation of humankind 
from their enslavement to other human beings, and their exclusive 
submission to divine sovereignty (A@kimiyya)—one of the key themes 
Qaradawi adopted from Mawdūdī and Qutb whom he refers to by 
name, not as innovators and as innovations, but as perfectly logical 
and legitimate expressions of core Islamic teachings which, Qaradawi 
claims, even the Mu'tazila did not challenge (Ridda, pp. 16, 19, 35). 
This can be read as a veiled critique of Hasan al-Hudaybī (d. 1973), 
former head of the Muslim Brotherhood, who in his famous book 
“Preachers, not Judges (du‘at lā qudat),” published in Cairo in 1969, 
had rejected the concept of Aākimiyya for the very reason that it was 
not in the Qur'an and by the same token illegitimate. Divine sov- 


? In his memoirs, Qaradawi also offers a positive evaluation of hakimiyya; Ibn al- 
garya, vol. 3, pp. 63-65. For Hudaybi and similar critiques by the influential Indian 
scholar Abu l-Hasan Nadwi (1914—99), see my Gottes Staat als Republik, pp. 220—26 
and “Die Korrektur der Irrtümer". For a fuller study, see Jan-Peter Hartung, Viele 
Wege und em Xitel. Leben und Wirken von Sayyid Abū l-Hasan ‘Ali al-Hasanī Nadvwī 
(1914-1999), Würzburg 2004. Qaradawi was in touch with Abu |-Hasan Nadwi 
from the early 1950s; see also his al-Shaykh Abū l-Hasan al-Nadwi kama ‘araftuhu, 
Damascus 2001. Nadwi was one of the few internationally renowned Islamic schol- 
ars to contribute to Jūsuf al-Qaradawt, Kalimat. 
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ereignty (hakimtiyya), Qaradawi asserts, does not negate human agency, 
so to speak, for it is human beings who have to understand the texts, 
and derive rulings from them to fill the space for which there is no 
authoritative textual evidence ( yamía? al-faragh fimà lā nass fihi). This 
empty space, in which “human reason navigates in the light of rev- 
elation and tradition,” is extensive (Ridda, p. 36). It must be state- 
ments of this order that have led readers to describe Qaradawi as 
a moderate, if not a liberal. Indeed, it has been said that one of the 
most common stratagems of liberal reformer has been precisely to 
define the sharīta primarily in terms of its “empty spaces" and to fill 
them with new, and idiosyncratic, readings of scripture and Islam 
more generally?! Qaradawi remains ambiguous, however: a little ear- 
lier in the text he argued that the claim that (to have recourse to) 
revelation entailed immobility, retrogression and reaction, and (to 
rely on) human will equalled development and progress, revealed a 
stubborn determination to follow a will and law other than the will 
and law of God (Ridda, p. 31). In other words, (exclusive, excessive, 
or ill-placed) reliance on human reason amounts to a violation of 
hakimiyya, which in the relevant literature is commonly identified with 
polytheism (shirk), which, in its turn, involves apostasy. Oaradāwī 
does not say so explicitly, and does not have to do so—any reader 
familiar with the concept of hakimiyya (as most of his readers are) 
will know and be able to fill this particular gap. 

Most interesting from a methodological point of view is Qaradawi’s 
attack on those interpreters that place specific injunctions of scrip- 
ture in a specific context with the aim not of denying their intrin- 
sic validity, but of restricting their binding force to this particular 
context. Reference to the “occasions of revelation” (asbāb al-nuziil) is 
a well-established element of legal and theological interpretation, and 
indeed indispensable to it. But here it is used for a novel purpose: 
to highlight the “occasions of revelation” constitutes one of the best- 
known interpretive strategies of modernist readers who by giving pri- 
ority to the specificity of the injunction over its general normativity, 
try to expand the scope of human discretion without abandoning 
the textual framework of the Qur'an and sunna. The Egyptian lawyer 
and former head of the Supreme State Security Court, Muhammad 


> Malcolm H. Kerr, Islamic Reform. The Political and Legal Theories of Muhammad 
‘Abduh and Rashid Rida, Berkeley/Los Angeles 1966, pp. 210f. 
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Saīd al-‘Ashmawi, is among the most prominent champions of con- 
textualization.? Qaradawi rejects this hermeneutical approach as vio- 
lating the basic legal rule according to which the general meaning 
of a provision takes precedence over the specific cause, or context 
of its revelation ( fa-l-madar ‘ala ‘umum al-lafz, lā ‘ala khusūs al-sabab 
ka-mā garrara @immat al-islam; Ridda, pp. 31£). He touches a nerve 
here, for contextualization (my term, not his) not only questions the 
relative weight of general as opposed to specific provisions of the 
Qur'an and sunna. It also requires an exact definition of the context 
in which they are embedded, which as a rule does not emerge from 
the text itself, but has to be established on the basis of external evi- 
dence. This is, of course, the very aim of the exegetical sub-disci- 
pline of asbāb al-nuzūl (“occasions of revelation”), which seeks to 
construct a tight chronological order of facts and events in which to 
securely place all textual references, no matter how small.”* In order 
to use it for their own ends, modernists tend to uncritically rely on 
a historical tradition that only emerged generations after the event. 
Contextualization therefore makes its advocates vulnerable on more 
than one account. Qaradawi himself is no more concerned with the 
authenticity and reliability of early Muslim historiography than most 
of his Muslim contemporaries, the modernists included (Western 
scholarship is a different story altogether)?* He cares about what 
contextualization does to the authority of the text. 

Regardless of what he has to say on free space and human rea- 
son navigating in the light of revelation and tradition in a more gen- 
eral context, here he wishes the text to be understood as explicit 
and univocal. The contrasts he paints are stark and the choices clear: 
it is either God or an idol (faghüf), either Islam or its wilful denial 
(jahiliyya) (Ridda, pp. 28, 33£). The only response to the divine will 
and call is to hear and obey (saminda wa-atanā as the Qur'an tersely 
puts it). Islamic doctrine (‘agidat al-islám) is there to rule supreme 
and to rule exclusively. Islam will never accept to be banished to 
the margins of Muslim society, or to be challenged by worldviews 


5 See my Gottes Staat als Republik, pp. 65—67. 

5 For a brief introduction, see Andrew Rippin, “Occasions of Revelation,” in 
Encyclopaedia of the Qur’an, vol. 3, pp. 569-73. 

? His view of Islamic history is entirely uncritical, and concerned primarily with 
defending the glory of Islam against its critics at home and abroad; see, e.g., his 
Tārīkhunā al-muftarā ‘alaihi, Cairo 2005. 
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proposing other ways of looking at God, man, life and existence, 
from existentialism to nationalism to patriotism or any other “belief 
without revelation," which are but vain idols (Ridda, pp. 37—43). 
Having thus asserted the exclusive claim of Islam on the hearts and 
minds of Muslims, and its sole right to order human life individu- 
ally and collectively, Qaradawi turns to the main issue: apostasy in 
its various manifestations. The first thing one notices is that like so 
many others, Qaradawi does not go into the question of what exactly 
ts apostasy, and how it can be distinguished from sin, unbelief, heresy, 
or blasphemy. Rather, he launches into a critique of the agents of 
apostasy, from Christian missionary activities to the dual onslaught 
of communism and secularism (al-ghazw al-"almānī al-lādīnī). Second, 
Qaradawi looks at apostasy from the perspective of Muslim society, 
not the individual believer. There is little new in his violent attack 
on the unholy alliance of Christian missionaries, communists and 
secularists, so much part of contemporary Islamist representations of 
the un-Islamic Other: originating from the outside, but managing to 
cross the line to get inside and to insidiously undermine the strength, 
cohesion and confidence of the Muslim community.” Along with 
Muhammad al-Ghazālī and many others, Qaradawi has long stood 
at the forefront of the fight against secularism (for which one is to 
read atheism).^ Now Christian missionaries, communists and secu- 
larists do not exactly represent major forces to be reckoned with in 
Egypt or the Arab world today. The situation may be somewhat 
different in parts of Africa and Asia where Christian missionaries 


5 Gilles Kepel’s image of the riders of the apocalypse comes to mind (Le Prophète 
et Pharaon. Les mouvements islamistes dans PEgypte contemporaine, Paris 1984), but as far 
as I am aware, it does not occur to Qaradawi who certainly would not wish to 
use Christian imagery. See also Salwa Ismail, “Confronting the Other. Identity, 
Culture, Politics, and Conservative Islamism in Egypt,” International Journal of Middle 
East Studies 30 i1 (1998), pp. 199—225. 

* Among his many publications warning against the evils of foreign influence 
and subversion, from Christian missionary activity to liberalism, socialism and com- 
munism, see al-Hulil al-mustawrada wa-kayfa jannat ‘ala ummatinā, Cairo *1988 [first 
published in 1971] or al-Tatarruf al-‘almani fi muwajahat al-islām (namūzaj turkiya wa- 
tünis), Cairo 2001. His website www.garadawi.net (2004) draws attention to the dan- 
gers of Christian missionary activity in the poverty-stricken societies of Africa and 
Asia, and situates Qaradawi’s commitment to the dawa in this context. According 
to the same source, he called on Muslims to collect 1 billion US-Dollars to “pro- 
tect their faith and identity” (“Give a dollar to save a Muslim”); according to other 
sources, the slogan was to “give one dinar to save a Muslim;” Yusuf al-Qaradawi, 
Kalimat, pp. 974-84. 
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have indeed been as active as their Muslim counterparts, if perhaps 
not as successful. Why in spite of their obvious inability to, as he 
describes it, “cross the line” and to win converts in Muslim societies 
today, do they continue to be so vigorously, and indeed so viciously 
attacked? Qaradawi’s identification of Islam and identity at both the 
individual and collective levels, as opposed to secularism and alien- 
ation which can only “get in” through treason and violence, pro- 
vides an answer. 

When Qaradawi identifies the decision to give up Islam (for some 
other belief or possibly no belief at all) with high treason, he is again 
saying nothing new.” He uses strong language, though. Lacking com- 
pelling textual evidence from the Qur’an and sunna to support this 
identification (a fact he chooses not to comment upon), he follows 
standard practice by invoking memories of the historical ridda, the 
secession of Arab tribes after Muhammad’s death, which, equally 
typically, he describes as treason on both religious and political 
grounds, which significantly enough, is again collective.”* This may 
not be what the secessionists themselves thought they were doing, 
some of whom may not even have adopted Islam as their religion 
when submitting to Muhammad and for that reason could not possibly 
interpret their act in terms of apostasy. To Qaradawi, the matter is 
clear, for to abandon the community of Islam was, and is, tanta- 
mount to high treason. Qaradawi then moves to stating that accord- 
ing to the teachings of all eight (!) legal schools, the punishment of 
the apostate is death, quoting prophetic Aaditfh and various scholarly 
opinions as well as the practices of the Rightly Guided caliphs and/or 
their governors.” Again there is no suggestion of the possibility that 
what was thought to be right in the 1st century after the hijra might 
not be suitable for the 15th. Such a conclusion would be in perfect 
accord with Qaradawi’s plea to develop a new fiqh corresponding to 
present realities rather than to blindly follow the teachings of past 
generations of frail and fallible humans. In this particular instance, 
Islamic law and practice constitute an uninterrupted continuum 


? Hasemann, “Zur Apostasiediskussion”. 

5 In this context, Qaradawi refers to Abu l-Hasan Nadwi’s interesting booklet 
Ridda wa-la Aba Bakr lahā, Cairo 1985, in which Nadwī laments the present state 
of Muslims, calling for more determined action on the part of the ‘ulama’; al- 
Qaradawi, Ridda, p. 46. 

? He comes back to the issue later in the text; al-Qaradawi, Ridda, pp. 63—67. 
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reaching from the Prophet to the present. No need to practice gtehad, 
then. It should be kept in mind that so far he has not even dealt with 
the act of apostasy as such: what does it mean to cross the line, and 
how does one know it happened in the first place? Complete silence. 

Rather than addressing the substance of the matter, Qaradawi 
deals with its consequences for Muslim society. Referring to Ibn 
Taymiyya, he dwells on the distinction between “mere” apostasy 
(ridda mujarrada) on the one hand, “apostasy light” so to speak which 
is limited to the act of renouncing Islam, and “grave” apostasy (ridda 
ghalīza or mughallaza) on the other, “apostasy plus" as it were, in 
which apostasy is accompanied by acts of aggression and corruption 
(ifsad fī l-ard); whereas the former allows for the call to repentance 
(zstītāba), and is thus redeemable, the latter does not, inevitably lead- 
ing to the death penalty. “Apostasy light” is always private, whereas 
any kind of public apostasy is “grave” and (in principle?) punishable 
with death (Ridda, pp. 55—57), although it does not become entirely 
clear when the call to repentance is permissible, or indeed required, 
and when it is not (pp. 61-63). Given the academic debate about 
whether “in Islam” it makes sense to distinguish between the pub- 
lic and private domains in ways similar to what is known in the 
West, this distinction between public and private, so very matter-of- 
fact and utterly conventional, might cause surprise. Incidentally, 
Qaradawi is not alone in thinking on those lines. Many contempo- 
rary authors do the same when discussing vice and immorality and 
the need to punish these transgressions (for transgressions they remain). 
Privacy is a highly valued commodity. In a rather Victorian man- 
ner, most will argue that what is done in the privacy of the home 
need not concern outsiders, least of all the government or Islamist 
vigilantes: my home is my castle. 

Qaradawi is primarily concerned with the gravest offence: apos- 
tasy that is not as it were privately performed, but publicly displayed, 
a provocation potentially enticing others to do the same (al-ridda al- 
da‘yya). The public manifestation of apostasy, he states, amounts to 
a declaration of war against God and his Prophet and the spread- 
ing of corruption on earth (Ridda, pp. 49f.). Again, there are two 
forms this war or aggression can take: physical (al-muļāraba bi-l-yad ) 
and verbal (al-muhdaraba bi-l-lisán), with the written word being even 
more pernicious than the spoken one. Here Salman Rushdie serves 
as the prime example (Ridda, pp. 52£). Even if he were to go unpun- 
ished, Qaradawi adds, the writer publicly displaying his apostasy 
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would still suffer “literary death,” ostracized by the Muslim com- 
munity and deprived of their love and esteem (Ridda, pp. 53f.). Why? 
Because the apostate who flaunts his apostasy threatens the very 
foundation of communal identity, and by the same token joins the 
enemy, transferring his allegiance from his society, community and 
homeland to another: 


Apostasy is never just an intellectual stance: it also entails a change 
of allegiance, an exchange of identity, and a transformation of belong- 
ing. The apostate transfers his allegiance and sense of belonging from 
one community (umma) to another, and from one homeland (watan) to 
another, that is to say from the abode of Islam to another. He cuts 
himself off from the community of Islam of which he was a member 
(allatī kana udwan fī jasadihā), and with his mind and heart and will he 
joins its enemies. 


There is much to be said on this interpretation of Islamic law and 
dogma: not only does Qaradawi classify any kind of apostasy that 
is or becomes public as an act of aggression, or war, against God, 
his Prophet, and his community, whereas many contemporary ‘ulam 
would only consider apostasy followed by acts of physical aggression 
as constituting discord and sedition (fitna) and for that reason to be 
punishable with death. Most striking of all is the unblinking transi- 
tion from the community of Muslims (umma) to the homeland (wafan)— 
of whom? Muslims only? The apparent identification of religion, 
territory and identity, blending traditional notions of community and 
decidedly modern ones habitually denounced as irreconcilable with 
Islam, begs many questions: are Christianity or Judaism external to 
say, Egypt? And if the sense of belonging is based on Islam only, 
where do the Copts fit? Does Buddhism pose a threat to Egyptian 
national interest, or the Baha'i faith? In other contexts, especially 
when dealing with non-Muslim minorities in Islamic society, Qaradawi 
has offered more coherent thoughts on religion, nation and com- 
munity today.” In a collective fatwa dealing with the issue of Muslim 


9" Ridda, p. 56. Interestingly, the passage occurs virtually verbatim in his mem- 
oirs, bn al-qarya, vol. 3, p. 257, where he presents it as a warning to Mu‘ammar 
al-Oaddafi who in May 1972 had invited him to a conference on the Islamization 
of law. For muhāraba, rebellion and apostasy, see also Khaled Abou El Fadl, Rebellion 
and Violence in Islamic Law, Cambridge 2001. 

9! See notably his Ghayr al-muslimin ft l-mujtama‘ al-islami, Beirut *1985 and al- 
Agalhyyat al-dīnyya wa-l-hall al-islāmī, published in Cairo in 1996 in the same series 
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soldiers fighting in the US army against Muslims in Afghanistan, 
published in October 2001, Qaradawi went so far as to place loy- 
alty to the (nation-) state above loyalty to the umma—a position so 
close to secular definitions that he found himself accused of treason 
and apostasy.” In his booklet on apostasy, he seems to argue the 
opposite. What may be largely due to the format much contempo- 
rary thinking on Islam, state and society has adopted, where col- 
lections of fatwas, articles and essays are more readily available than 
monographs (this applies not just to Qaradawi but to advocates of 
moderate or liberal visions of Islam, too), still creates major prob- 
lems of consistency. 

As Qaradawi himself makes perfectly clear, apostasy is not a sub- 
ject to play with, or to dabble in. The transfer of allegiance it entails 
menaces the unity and welfare of the Muslim community, opening 
the door to terrible dangers, to discord and violence (fitna) tearing 
apart the body politic, leading to bloodshed and civil war. Here 
communist rule in Afghanistan serves as his example. The spectre 
of fitna is thus invoked once again, and in a rather effective manner.” 
After all this drama, the anticlimax comes somewhat unexpectedly. 
Qaradawi raises the voice of reason and moderation: to accuse a 
fellow Muslim of apostasy, cutting him off from his family and com- 
munity (women do not seem to figure as independent agents here), 
is a very serious matter that calls for utmost caution (Aidda, pp. 58ff.). 
Apostasy can only be properly diagnosed by religious experts (al- 
rüsikhün fi lm, min ahl al-ikhtīsās). A decision of such importance 


as the present study on apostasy (st/stlat rasa^i tarshid al-sahwa, no. 7). In his Risalat 
al-Azhar, he declares Islam to be the nationalism of the Arab world; the Arabs with- 
out Islam, he writes, are like soldiers without arms or birds without wings (pp. 30f.; 
but note his pride in the glories of Egypt, pp. 31ff). For contemporary Islamist 
debates on the status of non-Muslims, see my Gottes Staat als Republik, pp. 162-79. 
For legal and political realities, see the ground-breaking study by Johanna Pink, 
Neue Religionsgemeinschaflen in Agypten. Minderheiten im Spannungsfeld. von Glaubensfieiheit, 
öffentlicher Ordnung und Islam, Würzburg 2003, who, for once, does not deal with 
Christians and Jews as representatives of the “heavenly religions,” but with mem- 
bers of “new religious communities” such as the Baha’i or Jehova’s Witnesses, who 
do not enjoy recognized legal status under Egyptian law. 

9? Nafi, “Fatwa and War,” esp. pp. 108-13. 

5 The concept, if not the scarecrow of fitna in classical as well as modern times 
deserves of closer study. For early concepts, see Ahmed As-Sirri, Religiós-politische 
Argumentation im frühen Islam (610—685). Der Begriff Fitna. Bedeutung und Funktion, Frankfurt 
a.M. 1990. 
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must not be left to the ignorant, the rash or the extremist. The death 
penalty can only be executed by the legitimate head of the com- 
munity on the basis of a verdict passed by a competent Islamic judi- 
ciary (wali al-amr al-shar‘t bada hukm al-qad@ al-islāmī al-mukhtass) (Ridda, 
p. 61). Where are these agencies to be found today? Qaradawi does 
not say. Though he does refer to the fatwas against Rushdie and 
the writer Rashad Khalifa issued by the Fiqh Academy of the Mushm 
World League (of which, it will be remembered, he is a member) 
as a verdict conforming to due form and process, he does not spec- 
ify the agency qualified to execute it. Khumayni in his capacity as 
leader of the Islamic Republic of Iran is not mentioned. What can 
be inferred from his statement, though, is that contrary to what 
Islamist activists supported by scholars like Mazru‘a have proclaimed, 
and indeed practiced, private individuals cannot take the law into 
their own hands, even when the government remains inactive in the 
face of what has been duly identified as apostasy. 

What we are left with, then, is unrelenting strictness concerning 
the act and its dire consequences if it be allowed to go unpunished, 
combined with disturbing vagueness as to the implementation of the 
verdict. Verbal radicalism followed by the call for due reflection, 
caution and restraint is by no means uncommon in contemporary 
Islamic discourse. It is also highly problematic, for the boundaries 
so sharply drawn turn out to be quite ill-defined: vigour does not 
equal rigour. One point that comes out quite clearly here as well 
as elsewhere in Qaradawi’s writings is his insistence on the proper 
qualifications of those who identify the boundaries, watch over them, 
and, if need be, punish the transgressor: they are the ‘ulama? and 
the rightful imam. But while ‘ulam’ of varying status and influence 
are still to be found in Muslim societies today, the rightful imam is 
not. So what becomes of the verdicts passed in due fashion by the 
qualified authorities? Qaradawi does not say. 

He seems to be aware of the problem, though, for in the next 
subchapter he moves on to the gravest offence yet: the apostasy of 
the rulers which he denounces in the strongest terms (Aidda, pp. 
68—71). The way he lashes out against the rulers who betray their 
duty to protect the faith, oppose apostasy and pursue the apostate 
to actually protect the latter, entering into an alliance with the ene- 
mies of God to fight the friends of God, belittling sharia, treating 
all that is sacred to the community with contempt, pursuing the 
preachers of truth, shutting the doors in the face of the da‘wa, using 
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the scholars that are willing to serve them, while all the time claim- 
ing that in spite of all their blatant acts of apostasy they are still 
Muslims, is virtually indistinguishable from the rhetoric of radical 
Islamists. It is also plainly allusive to present realities in most Middle 
Eastern countries, Egypt included. What distinguishes Qaradawi from 
say, Shaykh ‘Umar ‘Abd al-Rahmaan are the practical consequences 
he draws from this diagnosis: Who should judge the miscreants, he 
asks, when they control the official institutions of fatwa and the judi- 
cial apparatus? It is not self-justice that he advocates: Muslim pub- 
lic opinion, he argues, the Islamic conscience at large, led by free 
scholars, preachers and thinkers will have to oppose the impious 
rulers. ‘This is how French colonialism in Algeria and Russian impe- 
rialism in the Muslim republics of Central Asia were eventually 
brought to an end—and the war against Islam led by certain west- 
ernized “nationalist” and secularist rulers in certain countries after 
their independence was even worse. But what is the conclusion? 
Qaradawi does not say. His readers will know that French colo- 
nialism and Russian imperialism were overcome by armed resistance, 
which was not led by the most learned of the community. Qaradawi 
does not try to harmonize his arguments with the ones elaborated 
a few pages earlier. It would be quite possible for someone to read 
his argument as a justification of armed struggle against infidel rulers 
provided it be led by “free scholars”—a position difficult to recon- 
clle with the one generally adopted by Shaykh Qaradawi. 

Confusion deepens on the last pages where Qaradawi introduces 
yet another variant of apostasy: the “hidden” or “veiled” apostasy 
(dda mughallafa) of the hypocrites that do not openly declare them- 
selves, better to infiltrate the body politic and to spread their deadly 
poison, and for that reason even more harmful and dangerous than 
all variants of overt heresy and unbelief (Ridda, pp. 71—73). They 
control the print and the audiovisual media, and although the know- 
ledgeable have no difficulty detecting their machinations, they can- 
not fight them within the framework of the law. They can only beat 
them at their own game, with thought defeating thought, until their 
credibility is destroyed and truth triumphs over falsity. For if God 
be for us who can be against us? 


9* See above, n. 44. 
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Over the years, Qaradawi has consistently condemned all expres- 
sions of exaggeration and excess “in religion,” be it with reference 
to the time-honoured concept of ghuluww or to present-day instances 
of religiously sanctioned violence, as irreconcilable with the Islamic 
virtue of moderation. In spite of the ambiguities just outlined, he 
appears to enjoy a certain level of credibility here. Qaradawi was 
cited by the (“historic”) leaders of the Egyptian Jama‘a Islamiyya, 
when in 2002 they publicly repented and renounced violence in their 
struggle for Islam. Here we have one of the few instances where 
Oaradawr's impact on the outlook, behaviour and policies of a specific 
group of Muslims can be tested. While castigating the ills and evils 
of modern times, he does not invite or condone violence against oth- 
ers, be they Muslim or non-Muslim (the exceptions are foreign occu- 
pation, colonialism, Zionism and Israel). In this sense he can be 
considered a representative of moderate Islam, or, as he would say, 
of Islamic centrism (al-wasatiyya al-islamtyya). Muslim centrists are mod- 
erate when compared to militant Islamist radicals—but then who is 
not? Moderation does not equal liberalism, and Qaradawi is cer- 
tainly not a liberal? A careful study of his positions on a wider 
range of issues, from the freedom of expression to party politics, 
from diets to divorce, from computer games to Pokemon, from insur- 
ances to organ transplantations, from interest rates to investment 
strategies, and from the status of non-Muslims to the lawfulness of 
sports, film and the theatre will lend more substance to this claim— 
and over the past five decades he has pronounced himself on all of 
these. So there are gaps to fill, and vast spaces to explore in the 
light of reason, and perhaps of revelation, too. 
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See his al-Islam wa-l-‘unf, where he explicitly condems the attacks on the World 
Trade Center (pp. 27ff), but justifies suicide attacks in Israel and Palestine (pp. 
31-39); also Nafi, “Fatwa and War,” esp. pp. 97ff. In his Awlawiyyat (pp. 167—91) 
he details proper ways of dialoguing with the Other, from secularists to orientalists 
to government officials. 

?' Usama Ibrahim Hafiz and ‘Asim ‘Abd al-Majid Muhammad, Silsilat taskīh al- 
mafahim 1—4 [reprint], Riyad/Cairo 2004; the same group also published a detailed 
critique of al-Oā'ida: Karam Muhammad Zuhdi et al., Istrātījuyat tafjīrāt al-gātīda. 
ALAKhta? wa-l-akhtar, Cairo 2004; unfortunately the excellent M.A. thesis by Christoph 
Dreyer, Revisionistische "Tendenzen des militanten Islamismus in Agypten, Freie Universitat 
Berlin, 2002, is still unpublished. Qaradawi applauds this initiative in his al-Islam 
wa-l-unf, pp. 54f. 

? Tt is enough to look at what he has to say on homosexuals or Jews and 
Christians when not talking about Islamic tolerance, to be disabused of this notion; 
see, e.g., Risālat al-Azhar, pp. 23ff., 124. 
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A DOCTRINE IN THE MAKING? VELAYAT-E FAQIH IN 
POST-REVOLUTIONARY IRAN 


Katajun Amirpur 


The way in which Iranian clerics are acknowledged as religious 
authorities, or themselves lay claim to such a position, has under- 
gone fundamental changes since the Islamic Revolution, specifically 
in the period after Ayatollah Khomeynīs death in 1989. The same 
is true of the functions performed and the range of powers held by 
clerics, first and foremost the maya‘ as primus inter pares. Not surpris- 
ingly, the arguments used to support their claims to religious author- 
ity (and political power) have also changed. This paper will discuss 
both the arguments employed by post-revolutionary Iranian clerics 
in favor of velāyat-e fagīh (the rule of the Supreme Jurisconsult) and 
those of its critics. In terms of individual authors, I will focus on the 
arguments put forward by Ayatollah Mohammad Taqi Mesbah Yazdi, 
one of the theoreticians of the official Iranian position, and the view- 
points of Iran’s most outstanding dissident on the subject, Hoseyn 
‘Alt Montazerī. 

One of the crucial points distinguishing modern Shi‘ite Islam from 
Sunni Islam is the fact that it has a clergy that is hierarchically orga- 
nized.' This clergy became the highest non-governmental authority 


' After 15 to 17 years of study, the student receives permission to issue legal 
opinions (fatāwā). From this point on he is a mujtahid and entitled to bear the title 
of hujat al-islām (“evidence of Islam”). If he can attract a large following, and if a 
number of scholars of equal or higher rank recognize his authority, they will at 
some time begin to address him with the title of āyat Allah (“sign of God”). Every 
mujtahid who is recognized by several maraji‘ al-taglīd (“sources of emulation”, sg. 
marja“ al-taglīd), who has a large number of “followers” (muqallid, i.e. a believer who 
has chosen a “source of emulation”), has authored a collection of legal opinions 
and written a “practical treatise” (risálat tawdīh al-masā tl, pers. resāle-ye ‘amaliye), a 
treatise on ritual obligations, can himself become a “Source of Emulation.” In terms 
of its theoretical foundations, the institution of the maya‘ was elaborated by Mortaza 
Ansari (1800—1864). Cf. Juan R. Cole, “Imami Jurisprudence and the Role of the 
Ulama. Mortaza Ansari on Emulating the Supreme Exemplar,” in Religion and Politics 
in lran. Shvism from Quietism to Revolution, ed. Nikki R. Keddie, New Haven/London 
1983, pp. 33-46. He was also the first generally recognized maya‘ In subsequent 
years, several supreme “sources of emulation” were often recognized because agree- 
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in Iran with the victory of the usūlī school over the akhbārī school 
in the nineteenth century. From then on, all believers had to choose 
a "source of emulation” (marja-e taglīd).* Renowned clerics were thus 
not only able to build up a large following: by the same token, large 
sums of money were placed in the maya‘’s hands, for the ordinary 
Shi'ite believer is obliged to pay the Imam's share (sahm-e emām) to 
his “source of emulation,” who manages it on behalf of the Imam 
during the period of the Great Occultation (gheybat-e kobre). (Previously, 
the believers had paid the Imam's share to the local mullah.) The 
larger a cleric's following, the more funds he has at his disposal, and 
hence the more power—financial as much as social—he is able to 
wield.? This element of religious taxation secured some scholars a 
high degree of financial autonomy vis-à-vis the state, a factor which 
enabled those at the top of the Shi‘ite hierarchy to play an impor- 
tant role in politics, as became apparent in the tobacco protest of 
the 1890s.* Still, Shi‘ite clerics in Iran and Iraq were mostly qui- 
etists in the first part of the twentieth century? the majority held 
chiliastic expectations of salvation, maintaining that, until the return 
of the Twelfth Imam, any kind of rule—even the rule of the clergy— 
could be but illegitimate. Awaiting the coming of the Imam-Mahdi, 


ment could not be reached on one single marja‘. The last generally recognized mara‘ 
was Grand Ayatollah Borūjerdī between 1949 and 1961. 

? For an overview, see Ahmad Kazemi Moussavi, “The Institutionalization of 
Marja‘-i Taqlid in the Nineteenth Century Shite Community,” The Muslim World 84 
(1994), pp. 279-99; idem, “The Establishment of the position of the Marja‘tyyat-1 
Taqlid in the Twelver-Shi Community,” Iranian Studies 18 1 (1985), pp. 35-52; see 
also Cole (n. 1 above). 

> The clerics use these funds mainly for the theological colleges and their stu- 
dents’ means of subsistence—but only for those students who study jurisprudence. 
Clerics who specialize in fields other than Islamic law cannot become a maya‘, no 
matter how great their knowledge. This does not imply that they are not accepted 
as religious authorities, but rather that they are not entitled to receive a share of 
the Fifth (and the Imam’s share). For example, ‘Allama Tabātabā'ī (1892-1981), 
author of the Qur'ànic commentary al-Mizan ft tafsīr al-Qur'án, was one of the most 
highly esteemed scholars of his time. His commentary was a seminal work in Shi‘ite 
Qur’anic exegesis, and his philosophical works are counted among the most influential 
in the Shi'ite debate on materialism. Still, he did not receive any part of the Imam’s 
share since he had neither a collection of legal treatises to his name, nor did he 
teach law. 

* See Ann K.S. Lambton, “The Tobacco Regie. Prelude to Revolution,” Studia 
Islamica 22 (1965), pp. 119—57. 

5 Jean-Pierre Digard, Bernard Hourcade and Yann Richard, L'Iran au XX* siècle, 
Paris 1996, p. 172. 
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they withdrew from active participation in the affairs of the state— 
as their predecessors had done in previous centuries.^ 

One of the most outstanding personalities contesting this attitude 
was Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeynī (1902—1989), who articulated his 
opposition while living in exile in Iraq in the 1960s and 1970s. In 
his view, the Shi‘ite scholars (or to be more precise, the juriscon- 
sults among them) are not only the sole authority for interpreting 
revelation (1.e., the Qur'an), but they are also responsible for hav- 
ing its injunctions implemented. As a result, the clergy must not only 
be involved in politics, but must assume political leadership.” Khomeynī 
pointed out that only the most learned of all jurisconsults, the uni- 
versally accepted mana‘, is capable of leading the Muslim commu- 
nity. Article Five of the Iranian Constitution prescribes the Supreme 
Jurisconsult’s Rule (velāyat-e faqih). It states that the deputy of the 
Twelfth Imam (nā'eb-e emām) and his representative on earth is to 
be “the jurisconsult capable of leadership,” who is “accepted and 
acclaimed as Islamic leader by the majority of the population"—a 
much debated point lately.* The debate revolves around a number 
of questions: who is qualified and legitimized to be this leader, by 
whom he is to be legitimized, and how is the population to be 
involved, raising the issue of popular sovereignty. 

This paper does not deal with those intellectuals, scholars and 
activists who are fundamentally opposed to the concept of velāyat-e 
Jaqih: they can be found among secularists as well as among quietist 
clerics.’ Even in Khomeyni’s time, the concept of velāyat-e faqih was 


5 Ann K.S. Lambton, “Quis custodiet custodes. Some Reflections on the Persian 
Theory of Government,” Studia Islamica 22 (1956), p. 133. 

7 Ajatollah Chomeini, Der islamische Staat, translated from the Persian and edited 
by Nader Hassan and Ilse Itscherenska, Berlin 1983, p. 59ff. 

* Botschaft der Islamischen Republik Iran (ed.), Verfassung der Islamischen Republik 
Iran, Bonn 1980, p. 27. 

? It is difficult to ascertain just how high the number of quietists among the 
Shiüte clergy is at any given moment in time. Wilfried Buchta maintains that in 
the 1990s, the majority of the Iranian clergy was opposed to velayat-e faqih. In sup- 
porting his view, he cites data given to him by an employee of the “Committee 
for Defending the Rights of the Shi'ite Marja‘tyya (Lajnat al-difa‘ ‘an hugūg al-mar- 
Jatyya al-shītyya).” This Committee is an underground organization dedicated to 
non-violent resistance against clerical rule. It claims to have about 1,000 members, 
most of them Arabs and Iranians. No official figures are available on the ratio of 
political to non-political clerics in Iran, and it is difficult to ascertain whether the 
Committee’s figures are correct. According to the Committee, of a total of 20 Grand 
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not without its critics. Jean-Pierre Digard, Bernard Hourcade and 
Yann Richard even claim that most scholars based in Qom were 
opposed to velayat-e faqih at that time.’ 


How to Qualify as Valī-ye Fagīh and Whose Standards are to be Met? 


In March 1989, Khomeyni disavowed Grand Ayatollah Hoseyn ‘Ali 
Montazeri (b. 1922), his designated successor in the position of vali- 
ye fagih and leader of the revolution (rahbar),' and dismissed him 
from public office." However, no adequate replacement could be 
found for Montazerī, because the clerics willing to serve in this func- 
tion were no “source of emulation," and the “sources of emulation” 
were not willing.” In response to this situation, Khomeyni ordered 
that Article 109 of the constitution which prescribed that the vali-ye 
Jagīh be a maja‘, a “source of emulation,” be suspended.'* This mea- 
sure considerably lowered the level of religious qualification demanded 
of the holder of the highest public office. Khomeyni's reasoning now 
shifted to politics: he argued that instead of someone steeped in 


Ayatollahs, who rank a step below the “Absolute Source of Emulation” (marja* al- 
taglid al-mutlaq, arab.; marja-e taglid-e motlag, pers.), the primus inter pares who is accepted 
by all other ayatollahs, 14 lived in Iran in the 1990s. With the exception of Hoseyn 
«Alī Montazerī all of them are said to oppose the concept of velayat-e faqih. See 
Wilfried Buchta, *Ein Haus mit vielen Herren. Divergierende Machtzentren in der 
Islamischen Republik Iran," Orient 39 i (1998), p. 70. 

? Digard et al., L'Iran, p. 172. 

! Khomeynī's successor is also addressed as leader of the revolution (rahbar), as 
the Iranian religious establishment maintains that the Islamic Revolution is still 
ongoing. 

? Tn a letter to Khomeyni, Montazeri had criticized violations of human rights 
and blamed the government for the continuing economic problems, as well as the 
fact that investments were blocked. For Montazeri’s biography, see Yann Richard, 
“Hoseyn-‘Ali Montazeri,” Orient 26 (1985), pp. 303-306; N. Schahgaldian, The Clerical 
Establishment in Iran, Washington 1989, pp. 48—49. 

5 H. Teimourian, “The mullah goes back to the mosque,” The Middle East (May 
1989), p. 21. Shahrough Akhavi, “Elite Factionalism in the Islamic Republic of 
Tran,” The Middle East journal 41 ii (1987), p. 190. On the other hand, there are 
scholars who maintain that Montazeri, too, was not accepted as a mana‘ at this 
time; see Maziar Behrooz, “Factionalism in Iran under Khomeini,” Middle Eastern 
Studies 27 iv (1991), p. 609; N. Schahgaldian, The Clerical Establishment, p. 37. In the 
early 2000s, Montazerī appeared to be widely recognized as mara However, this 
may be largely due to his oppositional views. 

14 See Wilfried Buchta, “Die Islamische Republik Iran und die religids-politische 
Kontroverse um die marja'fyat,^ Orient 36 ii (1995), p. 453. 
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religious scholarship or well versed in juridical subtleties, the office 
of valī-ye fagīh required a leader with sound political instincts, and 
that this person need not necessarily be a marjas.’ This was a sud- 
den turn, given the fact that he had previously argued that only the 
universally accepted mara‘ was capable of leading the Muslim com- 
munity. To justify his new position, he now stated that he had always 
thought it sufficient for the Supreme Jurisconsult to be a mere muj- 
tahid.'° The relevant passage in the constitution was thus amended 
to read as follows: the indispensable qualification for the Supreme 
Jurisconsult is dgah būdan be zaman, “to be up to date politically and 
to be able to represent the Revolution’s ideological foundations and 
goals." According to Olivier Roy, this qualification also influenced 
the official titles of “Leader of the Revolution” (rahbar-e engelāb), 
“Highest Authority of Leadership" (magām-e mo‘agzam-e rahbarī), or 
just “Leader,” which is the title most often used to address Khomeynr’s 
eventual successor, Khamene’i.'* In theory Khomeyni, too, held the 
title of “Leader of the Revolution,” but he was rarely addressed as 
such. Because of his overwhelming authority he was called Imam, 
even though he referred to himself as nā”eb-e emām, the deputy of 
the Imam. (Unlike the Sunnis, Shi‘ites do not use this title for the 
leader(s) of prayer, but rather reserve it for the Twelfth Imam.) Critics 
have always targeted this practice—precisely because it might give 
rise to the impression that with Khomeyni the Twelfth Imam had 
returned. Ayatollah Shari‘atmadari was of the opinion that the title 
sounded blasphemous to Iranians, even when used for Arab clerics 
such as “Imam” Muhsin al-Hakim."? 

‘Alt Khamene't (b. 1939) was appointed by the Council of Experts 
(majles-e khobregān), the body charged with the task of selecting the 
valī-ye fagīh, shortly after Khomeyni’s death on 3 June 1989. Yet 
the fact that Khamene’t does not combine the highest political and 
religious rank in his person, since he is not generally accepted as a 


5 Silvia Tellenbach, “Zur Änderung der Verfassung der Islamischen Republik 
Iran vom 28. Juli 1989," Orient 31 1 (1990), p. 49. 

16 Tellenbach, “Zur Änderung der Verfassung," p. 49. 

U Oānūn-e asāsī-ye jomhüri-ye eslami-ye iran, p. 32. 

? Olivier Roy, “The Crisis of Religious Legitimacy in Iran,” Middle East Journal 
53 ii (1999), p. 206. 

9 Michael Fischer, “Becoming Mollah. Reflections on Iranian Clerics in a 
Revolutionary Age," Iraman Studies 13 (1980), p. 88. 
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“source of emulation,” poses considerable problems. There are presently 
several scholars whose juridical qualifications far exceed Khāmene Ts. 
A powerful religious authority could thus challenge and undermine 
his claim to lead the Shiite community. This is perhaps why imme- 
diately after taking office Khamene’i put his greatest rival Montazerī 
under house arrest. Khamene’i is acutely aware of this situation, as 
is evident from his repeated attempts to elevate himself to the sta- 
tus of marja-e taglīd. After Khomeyni’s death, most of the Shi‘ites 
followed Grand Ayatollah Abu l-Oàsim al-Khū'ī as their marja-e 
taglīd, while some chose Grand Ayatollah Mar‘ashi Najafī or Grand 
Ayatollah Golpayegani." After Khü'rs death in 1992, the Khū'ī 
Foundation located in London opted for Golpāyegānī as his official 
successor! Upon Golpayegani’s death in 1993, Khāmene'ī made 
the first move to unite the positions of vali-ye fagih and marja-e taglīd 
in his person: he arranged for Golpāyegānī to be honored with a 
state funeral in Tehran, planning to position himself as his succes- 
sor by leading the prayers at the grave. Golpayegani’s family, how- 
ever, thwarted his plans and buried the deceased in Qom with only 
his closest relatives present. After Golpāyegānī's family had publicly 
rebuffed him, Khāmene'ī declared his support for Ayatollah 
Mohammad Araki (died 1994), a cleric who was not interested in 
politics, a move followed by 24 clerics from the middle ranks of the 
Iranian clergy who were counted among the “political clerics.” The 
non-political faction of Qom’s clergy refused to accept this move, 
however; they nominated Grand Ayatollah Sadeq Rūhānī (d. 1997), 
a student of Khū'ī's, as marja-e taglīd. Rūķānī called for the clergy's 
complete withdrawal from politics and was immediately arrested.” 
After Aràki died in 1994, Khāmene'ī again sought to become 
marja-e taqlid.” But many ‘ulam? and ordinary believers were incensed 


20 Rainer Hermann, “Von der Wirtschafts- zur Legitimationskrise. Die Ara 
Khamenei/Rafsanjani in der Islamischen Republik Iran,” Orient 35 iv (1994), 
p. 559. For the political attitude of Khü't, who opposed the velāyat-e faqih, see Yousif 
al-Kho’i, “Grand Ayatollah Abu al-Qassim al-Kho'i. Political Thought and Positions,” 
in Ayatollahs, Sufis and Ideologues. State, Religion and Social Movements in Iraq, ed. F. Abdul- 
Jabar, London 2002, pp. 223-30. 

? Hermann, “Von der Wirtschafts- zur Legitimationskrise,” p. 560. 

2 Further information on this event is offered in Hermann, “Von der Wirtschafts- 
zur Legitimationskrise," pp. 541-64. 

?* See Buchta, “Die Islamische Republik Iran und die religiós-politische Kontroverse 
um die marjatyat,” pp. 449—74. 
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at Khamene’i’s attempts to have himself declared a “source of emu- 
lation” without having published a “practical treatise” (resale-ye ‘amaltye), 
a necessary precondition to qualify as maya’ Leading Iranian cler- 
ics, such as Khamene’i’s brother-in-law shaykh Tehrani, who was at 
that time exiled in Iraq, wrote a petition (and ran a high personal 
risk in doing so) demanding that Ayatollah Montazerī, persona non 
grata par excellence, be appointed Araki’s successor. He maintained that 
Montazerī was the only qualified jurisconsult, being the most learned 
of all Iranian clerics and the only marja‘ living in Iran." Mehdi 
Karrūbī, at the time member of the Council of Experts, and other 
high-ranking clerics, such as Ayatollah Khalkhālī, supported this 
petition.” Others voiced their criticism as well: Mehdi Bāzārgān 
(d. 1995), first Prime Minister of the Islamic Republic and at the 
time leader of the semi-legal oppositional “Freedom Movement” 
(Nehzat-e āzādī), argued in an interview with the Persian Service of 
the BBC that the religious establishment of the Islamic Republic was 
trying to undermine one of the basic principles of the Shi‘a, namely 
the more or less democratic way of choosing one’s own religious 
authority. Bazargan complained that the unity of state and religion 
that existed in Iran was being exploited to force upon the population 
a marja‘ chosen by officials—an act unprecedented in Shi‘ite history.?? 
Having attracted scathing criticism from diverse quarters, Khāmene'ī 
publicly stated that he had no interest in becoming Araki’s succes- 
sor for the Iranians.” At the same time, however, he offered him- 
self as the “source of emulation” to Shi‘ites living outside Iran—an 
obvious attempt to attain leadership over the Shi‘ites living in the 
diaspora and to strengthen his position in Iran at least indirectly. 
Another attempt made by Khāmene to establish his leadership 
over the clergy was to gain personal financial control over the Grand 


? Although it is not necessary that Iranian Shi‘ites choose an Iranian as their 
“source of emulation,” nationality frequently plays a role. 

^5 BBC, Persian Service 11/30/1994. Those who signed the petition expressed 
the opinion that Montazerī was undoubtedly the most learned and most qualified 
Shi‘ite scholar of the time. "Alī Tehrani was sentenced to a prison term of twenty 
years in absentis in December 1994. See Ettela‘at 21/12/1994. 

25 BBC, Persian Service, 11/30/1994. 

27 W. Buchta’s assessment that Khāmene'ī managed to become accepted as Grand 
Ayatollah in Iran (see Buchta, “Die Islamische Republik Iran und die religiós-poli- 
tische Kontroverse um die marja*tyat,” p. 458) must be corrected: a substantial part 
of the population and the clergy do not even accept his claim to the title of Ayatollah. 
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Ayatollahs: he suggested that all believers should pay the Imam's 
share directly to his office and that he would then distribute the 
funds to the Grand Ayatollahs to finance their theological colleges 
and students. To grant Khamene’i the right to receive “their” Imam’s 
share would have been tantamount to accepting him as the “Absolute 
Source of Emulation.” Khamene’!’s proposal was roundly rejected 
by several renowned “Sources of Emulation" including Grand Ayatollah 
Yūsof $āneī, who stated that he was neither interested in losing his 
independence, nor was he in favor of the current politicized version 
of religious leadership.?? 

Critics like Grand Ayatollah Montazeri view these attempts to 
attain the position of “Source of Emulation" as a grave danger for 
the idea of the mara ‘ya. 


Well, is this not degrading the Shi‘ite doctrine of the source of emu- 
lation, when the night after the death of Ayatollah Araki, they brought 
a few people in the street of the Society of Seminary Teachers, just 
like they do now, then three or four people came from Tehran and, 
in fact, (those who were mentioning him [as the source of emulation]) 
were not more than seven or eight people, and with hardly seven peo- 
ple, they wanted to make him a source of emulation, whereas he is 
not at the level of issuing edicts and being a source of emulation? 
Hence, they degraded the doctrine of the Shi‘ite source of emulation; 
they made it childish, with a bunch of kids from [the Ministry of] 
‘Intelligence’ that they brought.” 


One generation after the Islamic Revolution, scholars’ titles, then, 
say more about their bearers’ position in the political hierarchy of 
Iran than about their scholarship and their standing in the religious 
community or with their lay followers. In former times a scholar 
more or less automatically turned into an authority after having edu- 
cated several generations of students. A scholar held in high regard 
rose to the top of this hierarchy without being officially granted a 
title. Since the Islamic Revolution, those who hold important polit- 
ical, not academic, positions are granted a title. After Khomeynīs 
death, Khāmene'ī was thus immediately declared the new Leader of 
the Revolution, and from that day on addressed as ayatollah.” "This 


> Tran Press Service, 1/12/2000. 

? Keyhan, London, 12/4/1997, p. 4. 

* Udo Steinbach, “Die ‘Zweite Islamische Republik’. Der Gottesstaat auf dem 
Weg in die Normalität,” Auffenpolitik 41 i (1990), p. 84. 
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form of address was based on his new political position, not his 
learning. Hashemi Rafsanjani, the former Iranian President and 
influential head of the Expediency Council (majles-e tashkhis-e maslahat- 
e nezām), 1s also addressed as ayatollah, at least in the media con- 
trolled by the conservatives. As Mohammad Mojtahed Shabestarī, a 
leading reformist theologian, points out: 


It may happen that someone today is known as Hojjat al-eslam, that 
there are political changes during the next two years, and he becomes 
Ayatollah. Or the other way around...someone is Ayatollah today, 
and, in the course of two years, because of yet other political changes, 
nobody calls him Ayatollah anymore.?! 


Divine Designation, Part One: The Power Only God Can Grant 


Critics claim that by changing the constitution, Khomeyni has in 
effect abolished the velayat-e faqih.? This may be true regarding the 
juridical and religious qualifications the valī-ye fagih was originally 
supposed to have. But the idea that the holder of this rank and 
office was to be granted absolute power actually gained in impor- 
tance with the changes made to the constitution: The “absolute 
guardianship of the Supreme Jurisconsult” (velāyat-e motlage-ye faqih) 
was now inscribed into the constitution. No longer empowered with 
simple guardianship, the position of the “Supreme Jurisconsult" was 
rendered absolute. To compensate for the lack of religious author- 
ity, the officeholder was given greater political powers, expressed in 
the term motlag, which in this context represents a novelty in Shi ‘ite 
jurisprudence. The vali-ye fagih may thus be only one legal scholar 
among many—and not even a high-ranking one. But his political 


? Mohammad M. Shabestari, personal communication to the author in December 
1994. 

* This is how the Iranian oppositional freedom movement puts it. See Nehzat-e 
azadi, Tafsil va tahlīl, Tehran 1994. This attitude is shared by Mehrdad Haghayeghi, 
“Politics and Ideology in the Islamic Republic of Iran," Middle Eastern Studies 29 i 
(1993), p. 38. Linda Walbridge maintains a different stance. In her opinion, Khomeynī 
“did not divide the role of marja* and wilayat al-faqih; rather he redefined the type 
of person who should serve in this dual capacity.” Linda S. Walbridge, “The 
Counterreformation. Becoming a Marja‘ in the Modern World,” in The Most Learned 
of the Shia. The Institution of the Marja‘ Taqlid, ed. Linda S. Walbridge, Oxford 2001, 
p. 234. 
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power is absolute, based not on his religious authority, but solely on 
his appointment to office. 

The leading Iranian reform theologian Mohsen Kadivar? (b. 1959) 
characterizes Khomeynī's early ideas concerning velāyat-e fagīh—as 
formulated in the constitution of 1979—as “the general appointive 
authority of jurists.” In contrast, he describes the new form of velāyat-e 
Jāgīh, as reflected in the revised constitution of 1989, as the “absolute 
appointive authority of the jurists.”** Kadivar stresses that the difference 
between the two refers mainly to political authority. The “absolute 
appointive authority of the jurists” gives the Supreme Jurisconsult 
absolute authority, elevating his decrees (hokm-e hokiimati) over those 
of the sharia: “The orders of the Supreme Jurists, according to this 
thesis, must not only be obeyed as a religious duty; they must also 
prevail, in cases of contradiction, over the state law and the sacred 
law alike.”* 

Interestingly, Khamenei was not initially in favor of this reading 
of the fagif’s power. During a Friday Prayer in 1989 he said that 
the authority of Islamic government could only be exercised within 
the framework of the ordinances of the sacred law. Khomeyni rep- 
rimanded him for this attitude and stated that: “Government in the 
form of the God-given absolute mandate was the most important of 
the divine commandments and has priority over all derivative divine 
commandments... [It 1s] one of the primary commandments of 
Islam and has priority over all derivative commandments, even over 
prayer, fasting and pilgrimage to Mecca.”** Said Amir Arjomand 


* Kadivar is involved in deconstructing velayat-e faqth by showing that there are 
other Shi‘ite theories of the state. Nonetheless, Kadivar never made a frontal attack 
on velāyat-e fagīh. He rather demonstrated the historical evolution of Shi‘ite politi- 
cal theory and concepts of the state, as well as the spectrum of different views on 
political rule in contemporary Shi‘ite thought. Mohsen Kadīvar, Nazarīvekā-ye dawlat 
dar fēgh-e shīe, Tehran 1998. Of equal importance is his book Hokimat-e velā”ī. 
Andīshe-ye styast dar eslam, Tehran 1998. For further information about Kadivar see 
Farzin Vahdat, “Post-revolutionary Discourses of Mohammad Mojtahed Shabestari 
and Mohsen Kadivar. Reconciling the Terms of Mediated Subjectivity,” Critique 17 
(2000), pp. 136-54. 

3t Quoted from Said Amir Arjomand, “The Reform Movement and the Debate 
on Modernity and Tradition in Contemporary Iran,” International Journal of Middle 
East Studies 34 iv (2002), p. 729. 

* Kadivar, JVazariyehà-ye dawlat, pp. 108-9. Quoted from Arjomand, “The Reform 
Movement,” p. 729. 

3 Said Amir Arjomand, “Authority in Shiism and Constitutional Developments 
in the Islamic Republic of Iran,” in The Twelver Shia in Modern Times. Religious Culture 
and Political History, eds. Rainer Brunner and Werner Ende, Leiden 2001, p. 310. 
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called this “the new theocratic absolutism,” and, commenting on 
Khàmene''s subsequent change of mind, concluded: “Khamene’r 
not only understood the principles of the new theocratic absolutism 
but propounded them.”*” 

Ayatollah Mohammad Tagī Mesbah Yazdī (b. 1934) 1s one of 
Khamene’i’s most fervent supporters, a member of the Council of 
Experts and the head of “The Imam Khomeynī Education & Research 
Institute.”** He provided the basic argument to support Khamene’i’s 
claim to supreme religious authority, writing several books on the 
question of veldyat-e fagīh. In his opinion, the term motlag means that 
Khamene’i stands above the constitution. As his right to leadership 
is absolute, he can claim far more extensive rights than those explic- 
itly set out in the constitution.” 

But why does the leader have absolute rights? This is—according 
to Mesbah Yazdi—due to the fact that the fagih has been chosen 
by God himself. Only someone chosen by God has the right to 
rule.” Whether the people accept the fagth or not is irrelevant. He 
does not lose his legitimacy (mashri‘wyat) if they refuse to offer him 
their recognition (maqbüliyyat)." According to Mesbah Yazdī, the peo- 
ple may give the government some sort of, as he puts it, “objective 
reality,” but their approval is not required for it to be legitimate.” 
“That is why, in the time of the Great Occultation, the government 
receives its legitimacy from God and not from the people.”** A gov- 
ernment that does not have the people’s support is still legitimate, 
as can be seen from the example of the fourth caliph, "Alī: “Even 
though he was the only legitimate ruler, he had to wait for 25 years. 


? Arjomand, “Authority in Shiism,” p. 310. 

95 This institute, which is directly answerable to the rahbar, was originally founded 
to counter anti-Islamic propaganda. Information on the institute and its homepages 
is offered in Matthias Brückner, “Der Ayatollah im Netz—offizielle zwolferschiitische 
Websites,” Orient 4 (2002), pp. 537-58. 

3 Mohammad Tagī Mesbah Yazdī, Velāyat-e fagīh, Qom 1999, p. 27. Khomeyni, 
too, enjoyed considerable extra-constitutional powers. See in detail Asghar Schirazi, 
The Constitution of Iran. Politics and the State in the Islamic Republic, tr. J. O’Kane, London 
1997, pp. 62-71, 97. Johannes Reissner, “Der Imam und die Verfassung. Zur poli- 
tischen und staatsrechtlichen Bedeutung der Direktive Imam Khomeinis vom 7. 
Januar 1988,” Orient 29 ii (1988), pp. 213-36. 

* Mesbah Yazdī, Velāyat-e faqih, p. 49. 

“| Mesbāh Yazdi, Velayat-e fagih, p. 55. 

* Mesbāh Yazdī, Velāyat-e fagih, p. 25. 

5 Mesbah Yazdī, Velāyat-e faqih, p. 21. 
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The mashri‘tyyat remained valid nonetheless. The Imams just could 
not realize their claim to authority.” 

Mesbah Yazdī compares three different modes of legitimacy: pop- 
ular will, the ethical values followed by the ruler, and rule by divine 
grace. In the Islamic Republic of Iran, the latter is the case. This, 
as Mesbah Yazdi tries to point out, provides an obvious advantage: 
while the people, if given a choice, might end up electing a bad 
government," God will always choose the best one. Mesbah Yazdī 
makes it clear that God is not arbitrary when choosing a rahbar. A 
rahbar must fulfill several prerequisites: he must know how to inter- 
pret the religious rulings (ahkiém)*’ and have reached the grade of 
ytihād. He must be an honest and pious person thoroughly familiar 
with society’s problems and needs. He must also know how to move 
in international circles, and “be able to tell friends from enemies.”** 
While only the Prophet, Fatima, and the Imams are infallible (ma‘sum), 
the rahbar is garīb be ma‘sim—almost infallible, which is why he, com- 
ing closest to the fourteen Infallibles, has to lead society during the 
Great Occultation.? For this reason, all people are bound to obey 
him. It is the fagih who grants legitimacy to the actions of the peo- 
ple, not vice versa. A law is legitimate only because the fagīk has 
approved it, not because it has been passed by a democratic assem- 
bly. According to Mesbah Yazdi, parliament has no function and 
can be immediately dissolved if the fagih is not satisfied with its 
work.” 

Following Khomeyni, Yazdi claims that the rahbar can suspend 
certain pillars of religion like the pilgrimage, but he cannot change 
the usül, the principles of religion. Were he to do so, his authority 
or the right of leadership would be taken from him (velāyat az ū salb 
mishavad). Mesbāh Yazdi does not explicitly state how and by whom 
the rahbar would be divested of authority, but it can be safely assumed 
that it would be through God. The rahbar does not need to know, 


“ Mesbah Yazd 
5 Mesbah Yazd 
1 Mesbah Yazd 
* Mesbah Yazd 


Velāyat-e faqih, pp. 2711. 
Velāyat-e fagīh, p. 14 
Velāyat-e fagīh, p. 48. 
Velāyat-e fagīh, p. 54. 
48 Mesbāh Yazdī, Velāyat-e faqih, p. 51. 
? Mesbah Yazdī, Velayat-e fagih, p. 56. 
°° Akbar Ganji, *Mashrü'tyat, velayat, vekalat,” Aiyan 3 xiii (1993), p. 26. In this 
article Ganji also describes his own attitude towards velayat-e faqih. 
5! Mesbah Yazdī, Velāyat-e faqih, pp. 63f. 
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nor be able to do everything. Mesbah Yazdi’s interpretation of the 
idea of shūrā (consultation among the believers) allows for the rahbar 
to consult specialists for advice; the final decision, however, is his 
alone to make, as was the case with the Prophet.” Since—in the- 
ory—the rahbar may err, Mesbah Yazdi allows for criticism—in prin- 
ciple. The conditions he sets, however, make criticism almost impossible. 
For example, it must not play into the enemy’s hands.** He further 
believes that a large number of mujtahids and their opinions lead to 
chaos, maintaining that the head of state should be followed in all 
political and politico-religious issues. Even if another mujtahid is wiser, 
it is haram—forbidden by religion—to follow him in these issues. 
Only in personal matters may other mujtahids be chosen.** 

This is quite an unusual point of view, since the Shia commonly 
maintain that there can be several “sources of emulation" and every- 
body is free to choose the maya‘ he prefers. But however unusual 
this position may be, Mesbah Yazdi is not alone in advocating it. 
Former Parliamentary President Nateq Nuri (who unsuccessfully ran 
for the presidency in 1997 for the conservatives) shares this opinion, 
stating that: 


It is necessary that different interpretations and points of view exist— 
but there has to be a focus on the vali-ye amr's [the leader's, K.A.] 
interpretation. If we really wish to know which point of view is true, 
we have to look at what the vali-ye amr has to say on the subject. I 
think it is wrong to say that so-and-so cannot be allowed to hold an 
opinion. By all means—let him hold an opinion. But there has to be 
a last word (fasl al-khitab). There is nothing to be said against there 
being different interpretations, but if we want to know the right one, 
we have to ask the leader. The last word on the different interpreta- 
tions of Islam is the leader’s privilege. If we do not go by that, the 
result will be deviation.” 


Mesbah Yazdi also answered a question put forward by many crit- 
ics: why is the rahbar not chosen for a limited period of time? 
According to him, the rahbar is to be the nogte-ye thābet, the fixed 
point of the system. Another question often raised is whether the 


? Mesbah Yazdī, Velāyat-e faqih, p. 64. 

5 Mesbah Yazdi, Velayat-e faqth, pp. 69f. 

5 Mesbah Yazdī, Velayat-e faqih, p. 68. 

? Resalat 9/29/1999 as quoted in Akbar Ganji, Talāgī-ye fāshīstī az din va hokū- 
mat, Tehran 2000, p. 125. 
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rahbar may be corrupted by the fact that he cannot be voted out of 
office. Mesbah Yazdi counters this criticism by pointing out that this 
simply cannot happen in the case of the rahbar, just and pious as he 
is. Otherwise God would not have chosen him.” 

Mesbah Yazdi presents velayat-e fagīh as the only Shiite form of 
government, and insists on this being an undisputed truth. According 
to him, there 1s general consensus that during the Great Occultation, 
the clerics, or rather their primus inter pares, has to take over as ruler.’ 
He maintains that different opinions exist only in questions of minor 
importance, such as how broad the powers of the rahbar should be.** 
Mesbah Yazdi holds that even in the traditions of the Imams, the 
rewāyāt, the fagīh is named as the Mahdi's representative,? and he 
also interprets the Qur’an as proof for his argument, citing Qur'an 
4:59, *O ye who believe! Obey God, and obey the apostle, and 
those charged with authority among you." Classical Shiüte inter- 
pretation maintains that ūlū l-amr, “those charged with authority,” 
designates the Imams, since to obey them means to obey God. 
Obedience should, by definition, be based on the correct under- 
standing of divine law: therefore, those obeyed should be infallible, 
and these are the Imams. It would have been contradictory of God 
to ask believers to follow a deviant path. That is why, according to 
Mesbah Yazdī, they never laid claim to the right to lead the Shi‘ite 
community. In contrast, the Sunni reformer, Muhammad ‘Abduh 
(d. 1905), interpreted ūlū l-amr as “princes, rulers, ‘ulama@, commanders 
of the soldiery and all chieftains and leaders to whom people resort 
for their needs and public interests." At the same time, ‘Abduh did 
not believe them to be infallible. Khomeynī took a similar stance, 
but limited those who are “charged with authority” in the time of 
the Great Occultation to the ‘lama. He never claimed that this 
opinion was the Shi‘ite consensus. While endorsing this argument, 
Mesbah Yazdī went a step further, anchoring it historically.*' 


5 Mesbah Yazdī, Velāyat-e faqih, pp. 72f. 

? Mesbah Yazdi, Velayat-e fagih, pp. 18, 21. 

58 Mesbah Yazdī, Velāyat-e faqih, p. 62. 

5 Mesbah Yazdī, Velayat-e faqih, p. 61. 

5) Quoted from Faleh Abdul-Jabar, “The Genesis and Development of Marja'ism 
versus the State," in Ayatollahs, Sufis and Ideologues. State, Religion and Social Movements 
m Iraq, ed. Faleh Abdul-Jabar, London 2002, p. 66. 

6! Hamid Mavani draws the following conclusion on the proofs furnished by 
Khomeyni: “In general, the tradition reports put forth by Ayatollah Khomeini suffer 
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What is remarkable in the context of Mesbah Yazdī's argumen- 
tation is the fact that in the Islamic Republic of Iran, the Supreme 
Jurisconsult is still elected by the Council of Experts—human beings 
after all. One could thus ask if it is not humans who in actual fact 
grant legitimacy to the fagih. But the conservatives have an answer 
in the ready: according to Mesbah Yazdī, the faqih is by no means 
elected by the Experts—he is discovered (kashf) by them, and this dis- 
covery is based on a message sent to them by God. Such an answer, 
however, cannot address further queries, such as why the appoint- 
ment of someone who draws his legitimacy directly from God still 
has to be confirmed by the Council of Experts (as has been laid 
down in the Iranian constitution and as happened in 1998). Nor 
does this answer explain why—at least in theory—the Council of 
Experts has the power to dismiss him from office. How 1s this to be 
understood? That God has sent the Experts a message that He now 
wishes to take sovereignty away from this particular person? It is 
also difficult to understand why the people, who appear to have very 
little to say in this particular interpretation of the velāyat-e fagīh, should 
be granted such an important right as the election of the Council 
of Experts, an election open to all Iranians over eighteen. How is 
it possible that humans, supposedly incapable of choosing one out- 
standing mujtahid from among a few, should be able to identify— 
from among hundreds of clerics—the 86 experts who are to make 
up the Council of Experts? Once more, Mesbah Yazdi has an answer. 
In response to being asked why elections are still held in Iran—for, 
after all, the leader is appointed by God—he said that: “In the times 
we are living in, and specifically since Western pressure is so strong, 
it is difficult to abolish a tradition like elections.”® 


from weak chains of transmission (isnad), and the meanings he imposes on the text 
(matn) of the hadith are not consistent with the way they were understood by ear- 
lier jurists.” Hamid Mavani, “Analysis of Khomeini’s Proofs for al-Wilaya al-Mutalqa 
<sic> (Comprehensive Authority) of the Jurist,” in The Most Learned of the Shi‘a. The 
Institution of the Maya‘ Taqlid, ed. Linda S. Walbridge, Oxford 2001, p. 184. 

9? Süddeutsche Zeitung 2/7/1998, p. 6. 

65 As quoted in Ganji, Talāgī-ye fāshīstī, p. 108. 
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Divine Designation, Part Two: Its Effects Upon the Islamic 
Republic’s Political. Reality 


An incident in 2000 showed that Khamene’i, too, subscribed to the 
point of view that the people and their vote are not really impor- 
tant, revealing in the process how he sought to compensate for his 
lack of religious authority by repeatedly stating the claim that the 
constitution enshrined his position as a leader with absolute rights. 
In August 2000, parliament—at the time dominated by reformers— 
scheduled a debate on a new Press Law. Designed to protect jour- 
nalists from judicial arbitrariness, this law was to establish a clear 
definition of those circumstances under which newspapers could be 
banned and journalists imprisoned. Compared to the prevailing sit- 
uation, this law would have represented a marked improvement, or 
at the very least would have meant clearer regulations for deter- 
mining what was forbidden and what not. However, Khamene’i 
ensured that the bill was not even discussed: he had the President 
of Parliament Mehdi Karrūbī read a letter asking parliament to can- 
cel any discussion about the bill. The bill, so the letter stated, was 
contrary to Islam and any debate on it unnecessary. This incident 
is revealing in two points: firstly, that Khamene'1 ignored the con- 
stitution—for the constitution does not grant the fagih the right to 
exercise his veto in such affairs, unless of course one interprets the 
term “absolute guardianship of Jurisconsult” to mean that he pos- 
sesses this right. And that is the second point: during Khomeyni’s 
rule, Khàmene'i had already publicly declared that he considered 
the Supreme Jurisconsult to stand above the constitution, and that 
the constitution itself depended solely on his signature.** His conduct 
in this incident seems to have been directed towards making this 
very point. Otherwise, his behavior is difficult to explain: ultimately 
there was no need for him to embark on a course of direct con- 
frontation with the parliament, since the Council of Guardians, rank- 
ing higher than the parliament, reviews all laws passed by parliament 
as to their compatibility with the Islamic character of the constitu- 
tion. The Council of Guardians would have almost certainly rejected 
the bill. Maybe Khaàmene't took this step in order to demonstrate 


& Tellenbach, “Zur Änderung der Verfassung," p. 52. 
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what motlag really means—namely that the Supreme Jurisconsult 
indeed stands above the constitution and may veto any law. In 
January 2004, Khàmene' himself commented upon this event and 
the role he played. He said: “The Leader of the Revolution’s power 
is God-given”. Referring to the cancelled parliamentary debate, he 
said that the whole point of the system was that it is the Leader 
who is entrusted with the task of solving society’s problems. He was 
completely in his rights to act as he had because the Leader is cho- 
sen by God. “No rule is accepted in the Iranian democracy but the 
one transferred to the Leader by God.” And again: “God grants this 
rule to humans who are just and morally above all reproach, and 
accepted by the people.”® Possibly, it is this divine designation which, 
in the eyes of his followers, gives him the right to bear the title of 
marja‘. 


Divine Designation, Part Three: Power to the People? Montazeri's 
Interpretation of Velayat-e fagīh 


The concept of velāyat-e fagīh has its critics and enemies. But it has 
its supporters as well, some of them offering quite different definitions 
of what velāyat-e faqih entails. Some of the clerics in favor of the con- 
cept propagate a democratic reading. But how is it possible to arrive 
at such diverse definitions of the fagif’s rights and duties? All defend- 
ers of velāyat-e fagīh agree that God is the only sovereign. Opinions 
differ solely as to whom He has endowed with sovereignty until the 
Twelfth Imam’s return. The position we have dealt with till now 
maintains that God has endowed the valī-ye fagīh alone with absolute 
sovereignty. 

Grand Ayatollah Hoseyn ‘Alt Montazeri advocates a different 
stance. As previously mentioned, Montazeri had been expected to 
succeed Khomeyni as vali-ye fagih. After his dismissal, Montazeri with- 
drew quietly to teaching and his studies. He was kept under strict 
house arrest for a long period before the conditions were relaxed 
somewhat in later years. In 1997, as President Mohammad Khatami 
came into office, Montazeri returned to the poliücal stage. At the 


Bahman Nirumand, “Iran-Report,” ed. Heinrich Boll Stiftung 3 i (2004), 
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time, he warned the newly elected President in an open letter not 
to tolerate any interference in his policies by Khāmene T just because 
Khāmeneīī thought himself to be above the constitution. Following 
this public statement, the letter Khomeyni had written to Montazeri 
to force his resignation eight years previously was read for the first 
time in parliament, the aim being to discredit Montazerī. In this let- 
ter Khomeynī had characterized Montazerī —whom he had always 
referred to as “the fruit of my life"—as too “simple minded” (sade), 
saying that he was a disgrace to the Revolution and Islam, and that 
he had become a nuisance. In 1989 however, the public had merely 
been told that Montazerī had been deposed “for the good of the 
system and of Islam.”°” 

Montazerī reacted to this public slandering a few days later by 
launching an open attack on Khamene’i in a speech that received 
much attention. On the occasion of the birthday of Imam "Alī, 
Montazerī addressed a few followers and supporters at his home, 
but the speech was later widely circulated on tapes, and parts of it 
were published in the Iranian press, the internet and abroad. In 
the speech Montazerī explained that the fathers of the Iranian con- 
stitution (and he had been one of them) had never envisaged the 
establishment of a system such as the one that existed in Iran today. 
The Supreme Jurisconsult had been meant to merely act as a super- 
visor. The idea was that he should stand guard over the three pow- 
ers of the state and see to it that they did not violate the principles 
of Islam; he was not supposed to interfere in state affairs. He was 
meant to take action only if and when society was about to “devi- 
ate from the path of Islam”. Furthermore, the Supreme Jurisconsult 


6 Hoseyn ‘Alt Montazeri, “Letter to Mohammad Khatami,” Payām-e hājar 17 
ccxxviii (1997), pp. 5—7. 

© The letter was reprinted in Montazeri—az ouj tā forūd, special issue of the mag- 
azine Arzeshhā, ed. Mohammad Reyshahrī, Tehran 1998, p. 20. Reyshahri is a 
fierce opponent of Montazerī. The magazine is the political mouthpiece of his frac- 
tion. The letter was first published in Adrār 11/22/1997, p. 2. 

65 The speech was reprinted in Montazeri—az ouj tā forūd, special issue of the mag- 
azine Arzeshhā, pp. 44—48; Keyhān, London, 12/4/1997, p. 4; www.dfn.org/ Voices/ 
iran/montazeri. com. Later he elaborated on this speech in more detail in his auto- 
biography. The biography was first published in the internet under www.montaz- 
eri.com, an internet page that no longer exists (the author downloaded the 
autobiography in December 2000) and then, later, abroad: Hosayn Montazerī, 
Khaterat-e Ayatollah Montazerī, Essen 72001. 
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was to be elected, and office was to be held for a specified term. It 
was beyond doubt, Montazerī claimed, that in 1979 a choice had 
been made for a republic, i.e. for a rule of, for, and by the people.” 
Montazerī and Mesbah Yazdī differ on the question of who has 
been given sovereignty and on the question of who chooses the faqih. 
According to Montazerī, it is not God. God has authorized not just 
the fagīh, but the people in their entirety—and it is the people who 
then choose the fagth. From this it follows that there has to be a 
social contract between the fagih and the people. As he puts it: 


In reality, there is a social contract between the people and the valt- 
ye fagih, and the constitution was drafted on that basis. Accordingly, 
his term may be limited and temporary, like that of the president or 
a member of parliament. And given that the valī-ye fagīh is accorded 
responsibility to the people, he is not infallible. He must accept criti- 
cism and be responsible for his actions.” 


Montazerī accused Khamene' of having twisted the constitution’s 
original intentions. At no time, he stated, was it envisaged that the 
valī-ye fagīh should stand above the constitution. Montazeri called 
what Khāmene'ī established in Iran a dictatorship of the Supreme 
Jurisconsult. Moreover, Montazerī felt that the entire concept of 
velayat-e fagih had in the meantime lost its raison d'être, since the orig- 
inal idea was that the most learned of all scholars was to watch over 
the state. But through the “new definition” of the Supreme Jurisconsult’s 
function, his office had become an institution uncannily resembling 
the Presidency. How, Montazerī asked, does the holder of this office 
differ in his qualifications from the President? Both have to be com- 
petent and possess a clear political vision. But what is the use of 
this new office if there is no difference to that of the President? 
Naturally, for Montazeri, there can be no difference, since he does 
not accept the reasoning of Khāmene T's followers: that the Supreme 
Jurisconsult has divine legitimacy. Instead Montazerī says that, accord- 
ing to Shi‘ite jurisdiction, the Twelve Imams were chosen by God— 
they alone, and no one else. Logically enough, no other person could 
lay claim to have divine legitimation."! 


9 Montazeri—az ouj tā forūd, special issue of the magazine Arzeshhā, pp. 44—48. 


www.dfn.org/voices/iran/montazeri.htm 6/13/2002. 
www.dfn.org/voices/iran/montazeri.htm 6/13/2002. 
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Criticism of the positions taken by Mesbah Yazdī and Khāmene'ī 
is becoming more widespread, even at times from unexpected quar- 
ters. Grand Ayatollah Ahmad Bigdelī Āzarī Qomi (d. 1999), for 
example, was one of Montazerī's fiercest opponents. He was a mem- 
ber of the Council of Experts which voted Khamene’t into the office 
of Supreme Jurisconsult, and, as editor of the newspaper Resālat, was 
one of the most vocal leaders of the group supporting Khāmene T's 
claim to the office of valī-ye fagīh in 1989. In numerous articles he 
defended Khamene’i against those who pointed out the latter’s lack 
of qualifications. Moreover, Āzarī Qomi was of the opinion that 
Khāmene'ī should hold absolute power. That he was not a “source 
of emulation” should not be interpreted to mean that his power 
could be limited. Āzarī Qomi went so far as to state that even 
Khomeynī's decrees needed Khamene’!’s approval in order to still 
be valid after his death.'”” (Others, such as the defenders of the 
Rushdie Fatwa, maintained that everything Khomeyni said must be 
respected forever; although fatwas are usually no longer valid after 
the death of the maya‘ who originally issued them.) In 1996, how- 
ever, Āzarī Oomī publicly withdrew his support for Khāmeneī, stat- 
ing that he thought him unfit for the office of marja-e taglid.? It is 
likely that Khāmene'T's attempts to style himself maya‘ caused this 
change of mind; such self-aggrandizement finds its critics even among 
Khamene’?’s former supporters. Shortly afterwards, Azar Qomi again 
criticized Khamene’i, going so far as to suggest that Khamene’r 
should limit his activities to politics and elect Montazeri to be his 
deputy in religious matters. If politics were not to change substan- 
tially, he stated, the people “will dump us in history’s dustbin.”'* 

The subject of the Supreme Jurisconsult's range of power 1s widely 
discussed. In June 2003, 148 members of the Iranian Parliament 
signed a declaration calling Khamene'rs autocratic leadership and 
his claim to be ruling in God's name (and hence claiming to be 
infallible) an expression of unbelief (kufr). The people, the declara- 
tion stated, have the right to judge their leaders’ actions, to criticize 
them, and to dismiss them ^if they are not content with them." 


7? Schirazi, The Constitution of Iran, p. 78. 
? Buchta, *Ein Haus mit vielen Herren," p. 59. 
?^* The Iran Brief: www.iran.org/tib/public/4101.htm. 11/29/1997. 
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Introducing “divine and absolute power” inspiring dread among the 
population was denounced as an “oppression of human dignity.”” 


Uncertain Authority and the Consequences 


One thing becomes clear when analyzing the different definitions of 
the fagih’s rights and duties and his legitimacy. Besides the complete 
abolition of velayat-e fagīh, which the supporters of democracy are 
demanding more openly than before, there exists another option, at 
least in theory: to turn the institution of the velayat-e fagīh into a 
more democratic one. While this may even have been the original 
intention of the fathers of the constitution, as Montazerī claims, 
Khāmene'ī claimed God-given authority, and criticism of him is even 
called and punished as an “offense against the holy religious values” 
(ehānat be mogaddasāt-e dini).^ Khamene’i’s lack of religio-juridical 
authority has probably forced him to look for a different mode of 
legitimation. Khāmene'ī might thus be the only marja‘ in Shi‘ite his- 
tory to have become a “Source of Emulation” due to his alleged 
divine designation and not because of his religious authority and 
knowledge of Islamic law. With this, the concept of maya‘tyya has 
undergone a fundamental change. 
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RELIGIOUS AUTHORITY IN TRANSNATIONAL SUFI 
NETWORKS: SHAYKH NĀZIM AL-QUBRUSI AL-HAOOĀNĪ 
AL-NAOSHBANDI* 


Annabelle Bóttcher 


Transnational Islamic networks adapt to national borders while at 
the same time challenging state sovereignty.! Their leaders map space 
and boundaries by licensing and de-licensing norms and actions. 
Their religious authority is based on their claim of being a link 
between the here and the hereafter, between the profane and the 
Divine. If they are capable of convincing their disciples of the legit- 
imacy of their claim, the success can be channeled into a visible and 
expanding corporate body and an informal network structure. Its 
cohesion and dynamics depend largely on the network leader's social 
and communicative skills. Thus “imagined communities"? are cre- 
ated and translated into structural entities. While transnational reli- 
gious, political, economic, and social networks are important players 
in a “transnational civil society," their concepts of transnational 
authority renders state monopoly of political authority problematic. 

In the following article I will focus on the complex relationship 
between religious authority, corporate identity, and network structure 
through the case study of a dynamic Sufi network of the Naqshbandiyya 
tradition.* The question is how is religious authority translated into 


* | am grateful to Shaykh Jamal al-Din Dirschl, Alma Giese, Michael Kemper, 
Gudrun Kramer, Kathryn Nussdorf, Jūrgen Paul, and Sabine Schmidtke for com- 
ments on earlier versions of this article. 

' For more details on the relationship between transnational networks and nation 
states see M,J. Peterson, “Transnational Activity, International Society and World 
Politics,” in Millennium. Journal of International Studies 21 iii (1992), pp. 371-88. 

? Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communities. Reflections on the Origin and Spread of 
Nationalism, London 11996 [1983], p. 6. 

3 Susanne Hoeber Rudolph, “Introduction,” in Transnational Religion and Fading 
States, eds. S. Hoeber Rudolph and James Piscatori, Boulder 1997, p. 10. 

* For more information on the Naqshbandiyya in general see Hamid Algar, “The 
Nagshbandī Order. A Preliminary Survey of its History and Significance,” Studia 
Islamica 44 (1976), pp. 123-52; Muhammad Ahmad al-Darnayga, al-Tarīga al- 
Nagshbandīyya wa-alamuha, Beirut 1987; Marc Gaborieau, Alexandre Popovic, and 
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some form of transnational structural entity. Among the countless 
networks of the Naqshbandiyya Sufi tradition I chose the Haqqaniyya 
headed by Shaykh Nazim al-Qubrusi, because it represents an 
expanding transnational network with a multi-ethnic following. The 
Turkish anthropologist Tayfun Atay estimates that the shaykh has 
followers from 65 nationalities. They are of various ethnic and national 
origins such as Lebanese, Syrians, Jordanians, Turks, Malaysians, Sri 
Lankis, British, Germans, Swiss, Italians, Dutch, Spanish, Canadians 
and Americans.’ The Haggāniyya claims to have millions of followers 
all over the world among them many converts to Islam. Shaykh 
Nazim is said to have initiated about half a million disciples from 
Western countries and the US.’ According to the Haqqaniyya, by 1998 
about 15.000 new disciples joined the network in the US.” Its head- 
quarters is based in Cyprus where Shaykh Nazim runs a Sufi convent 
accommodating hundreds of disciples and guests throughout the year. 

My research is based on participant observation and informal talks 
with Shaykh Nazim and his disciples in Lebanon, Syria, the United 
States and Germany from 1999 to 2003.'° I have consulted books 
and journals published by the network and their websites on the 
internet. 


Thierry Zarcone (eds.), Nagshbandis. Cheminements et situation actuelle d'un ordre mystique 
musulman, Istanbul/Paris 1990; Muhammad al-Khani, al-Hada’iq al-wardiyya fi haqa^iq 
ajillā” al-Nagshbandiyya, Damascus 1997. 

> Even though Shaykh Nazim is a Turkish Cypriot, in his publications all proper 
names are written in Arabic transcription. His wife’s name is written in Turkish 
transcription. 

5 Tayfun Atay, Naqshbandi Sufis in a Western Setting, PhD dissertation, School of 
African and Oriental Studies, London 1993, p. 61. 

’ Hoda Boyer, “From Al Azhar to Oak Park,” in American Jihad. Islam After 
Malcolm X, ed. Stefan Barboza, New York 1993, p. 27. 

8 Khaldūn b. Muhammad Isma‘il Hamada al-Dimashgī, al-Rashahāt al-Haqqàniyya 
fi “-karamat al-rabbamyya, Paris 1998, pp. 15, 28, 53, 83, 90. 

? The Muslim Magazine 2 (Dhu |-Hijja 1418/April 1998), p. 19. Among them is 
a significant number of African-American Muslims. See Marcia Hermansen, “In 
the Garden of American Sufi Movements. Hybrids and Perennials," in JVaw Trends 
and Developments in the World of Islam, ed. Peter B. Clarke London 1998, p. 166. 

10 This research is part of a larger research project on Islamic transnational net- 
works, which was financed by grants from the German Academic Exchange Council 
and the German Research Council. I would like to thank the Center for Middle 
Eastern Studies, Harvard University, John Donohue and the CEMAM (Centre 
d'Etudes sur le Monde Arabe Moderne) at the University of Saint-Joseph in Beirut 
and Gudrun Krámer, Sabine Schmidtke and the Institute for Islamic Studies at the 
Free University of Berlin for hosting and counselling me. Furthermore my thanks 
go to Shaykh Jamal al-Din Dirschl and other disciples of the Haqqaàniyya for their 
patience and support. 
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The Shaykh’s Charismatic Appeal 


Due to a minimum of institutionalized infrastructure, the Haggāniyya 
is created and held together by the charismatic appeal and the reli- 
gious authority of its network leader. They are based on the Sufi 
doctrine of a spiritual master having to guide a disciple’s spiritual 
training and the disciple having to trust and obey his spiritual mas- 
ter. The latter establishes a spiritual link with each disciple (arab. 
rabita), because his charismatic appeal attracts them. If he is still 
alive, he also creates social links among the disciples by initiating 
marriages and organizing sub-networks for ritual and social pur- 
poses. He nominates national delegates (arab. khulafā”, sing. khalifa) 
and authorizes them to lead ritual meetings. Thus a visible corpo- 
rate body and an informal structure is created. Its stability and growth 
depend on his charismatic appeal and the consolidation of his reli- 
gious authority. The network leader has to rely on his social skills 
to convince his disciples of the legitimacy of his religious authority. 
This is translated into individual and collective actions by the disci- 
ples; they will adhere to the network structure, do voluntary work, 
contribute financially, adapt to behavioral patterns like dress codes, 
observance of rituals etc. In a sohbet'? Shaykh Nazim described this: 
*[tļhe power to draw people together is a gift from heaven.” 

A closer look at Shaykh Nazim’s biography might give some clues 
as to how this “gift from heaven” was acquired. Details on Shaykh 
Nazim’s biography derive from written and oral hagiographic accounts. 
They are composed of hagiographic topoi, which do not necessar- 
ily include historically verifiable facts. Their aim is to prove his legit- 
imacy as a religious authority by convincing the reader or listener 
that he is a saint (arab. wal?) with a privileged access to God.'* This 
quest for legitimacy is typical for hagiographies of living saints which 
are still “under construction.” It is difficult for the researcher to 


"There are examples of Sufi networks with deceased shaykhs. In these cases the 
disciples establish a spiritual link with him. Nevertheless these networks have a 
"managing director" at their head. 

1? A sohbet (arab. suhba) is a lesson by the teacher for the disciples. 

5 Sheikh Nazim al-Qubrusi, Ocean of Unity, Konya 1987, p. 66. 

14 For more details, see Jürgen Paul, “Hagiographische Texte als historische 
Quelle,” Saeculum 41 (1990), pp. 18-26. 


5 For an excellent historic analysis of hagiographic construction in the later 
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reconstruct his chronologically convincing biography because the 
hagiographic accounts of the location of places and durations of his 
stays are contradictory. 


Reconstruction of Shaykh Nazim’s Biography 


Shaykh Nazim was born in Larnaka between 1920 and 1922 into 
a Sufi family.'* His paternal grandfather was the shaykh of the Hala 
Sultan Tekke of the Qadiriyya Sufi network in Cyprus.'” His mother 
came from a family tracing their genealogy to Jalal al-Din Rūmī 
(1207-1273), one of the spiritual founders of the Mevlevi Sufi tradition." 

Shaykh Nazim was the youngest of four children. He went to sec- 
ondary school in Nicosia. In 1944 he followed his two brothers and 
one of his sisters to Istanbul to study chemistry at the University of 
Istanbul. Through his eldest brother he came into contact with the 
Nagshbandiyya tradition for the first time. The death of this brother 
during the Second World War provoked a deep crisis in the young 
man’s life. He abandoned his university studies and devoted himself 
to the study of Sufism with Shaykh Jamal al-Din al-Lāsūnī, who 
cannot be identified.? His major spiritual master (arab. murshid) seemed 


Ottoman period see Thomas Eich, Abū /-Hudā as-Sayyādī. Eine Studie zur Instrumentalisierung 
sufischer Netzwerke und genealogischer Kontroversen im spátosmanischen Reich, Berlin 2003, pp. 
78-83. 

15 Atay, Naqshbandi Sufis, p. 48; Daphne Habibis, A Comparative Study of Workings 
of a Branch of the Nagshbandi Sufi Order in Lebanon and the United Kingdom, PhD dissertation, 
University of London, 1985, p. 85; al-Dimashgī, al-Rashahat al-Haqqamyya, p. 94. 

17 Anonym, The Fruit of Real Belief and Perfect Practising is Peace. An Interview with 
Maulana Sheikh Nazim al Haqqani, n.p. n.d., p. 1; Atay, Naqshbandi Sufis, p. 49; al- 
Dimashgī, al-Rashahat al-Haqqamyya, p. 94. 

18 Anonym, The Fruit, p. 1; al-Dimashgī, al-Rashahat al-Haggāniyya, p. 95. For 
more information on Jalal al-Din Rumi, see Hellmut Ritter and A. Bausani, “Dyalal 
al-Din Rimi,” in The Encyclopaedia of Islam. New Edition, vol. 2, pp. 393-97; 
Annemarie Schimmel, The Triumphal Sun. A Study of the Works of falāloddīn Riimi, 
Albany 1993. 

9 Atay, Naqshbandi Sufis, p. 49; al-Dimashgī, al-Rashahat al-Haggāniyya, p. 95; 
Habibis, Comparative Study, p. 81; Shaykh Muhammad Hisham Kabbani, The Naqshbandi 
Sufi Way. History and Guidebook of the Saints of the Golden Chain, Chicago 1995, pp. 
376-78; ‘Adnan Muhammad al-Qabbani, al-Futühàt al-Haggāntyya fi manāgib ajūlā” 
al-silsila al-dhahabiyya li-l-tarīqa al-Nagshbandiyya al-‘aliyya, Tripolis 1995, p. 328. 

? Semra Galip, “Un gourou nagshbendi. Seyh Nazim Kibrisi,” in Nagshbandis. 
Cheminements et situation actuelle d’un ordre mystique musulman, eds. Marc Gaboricau, 
Alexandre Popovic, and Thierry Zarcone, Istanbul/Paris 1990, p. 437; al-Oabbani, 
al-Futūhāt al-Haggāntyya, p. 328. 
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to have been Shaykh Erzurumi Haci Süleyman Efendi (arab. Sulayman 
Ardurūmī), who taught in the Fatih area of Istanbul." Then the 
young Nazim went to Homs to study Quran recitation. From Homs 
he traveled to Tripolis and later to Damascus. In one hagiographic 
account he is said to have spent a year in spiritual retreat in Aleppo.” 
In 1945 he met Shaykh "Abd Allah Daghistani in the Daqqaq mosque 
in the old city of Damascus, whom he accepted as his sole spiritual 
master.” Shortly afterwards Shaykh Nazim left Syria and traveled 
extensively. In 1952 he returned to Syria and married Amina 'Ādil** 
in Damascus.” She was a neighbor and disciple of Shaykh ‘Abd 
Allah Daghistani. In a personal communication she mentioned that 
both she and her husband were also disciples of the famous Kurdish 
Shaykh Muhammad Dhu l-Faqār in Syria. He is not mentioned 
in any of the official hagiographic versions insisting on Shaykh ‘Abd 
Allah being Shaykh Nāzim's only spiritual master since his depar- 
ture from Istanbul. 

In the following years Shaykh Nazim travelled a lot. It is often 
unclear where he resided. Apparently his wife stayed behind with 
her family in Damascus, where her husband joined her several times 
a year. In 1967 his deportation from Syria to Cyprus after the out- 
break of the war with Israel is mentioned.” In the early 1970s, when 
Shaykh Nazim asked Shaykh ‘Abd Allah for permission to settle in 
Medina, near the Prophet’s grave, he was ordered instead to go 
London to “spread Islam in the West” (arab. nashr al-Islam fi l-gharb) 
every year during the month of Ramadan.” Even though he had a 
very difficult start, it was the beginning of a successful career as t 
he leader of a transnational network. This coincided with the death 


2! Al-Dimashgī, al-Rashahat al-Haggāniyya, p. 95. 

Zero Quensel, “Introduction,” in Sheikh Nazim al Haqqani, Defending Truth. 
Associations with a Sufi Master of our Time, London 1997, p. 8. 

* Al-Dimashgī, al-Rashahat al-Haqqaniyya, p. 96. 

* I am using the Arabic transcription of her name. 

5 Kabbani, The Naqshbandi Sufi Way, p. 383. 

°° Informal talk with Shaykha Amina in July 1999 in Sofar (Lebanon). Shaykh 
Muhammad Dhu l-Faqàr came from a village near Damascus. After he joined the 
Nagshbandiyya in Damascus, he moved to Tripolis in 1918. He had many disci- 
ples in the Middle East. He died in 1951 and is buried in Damascus. See Muhammad 
Ahmad al-Darnayga, al-Turug al-siifiyya fi Tarābulus, PhD dissertation, Université 
Saint Joseph, Beirut 1980, p. 159. 

7 Kabbani, The Naqshbandi Sufi Way, p. 202. 

* Al-Dimashgī, al-Rashahat al-Haggāniyya, pp. 52—53. 
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of Shaykh ‘Abd Allāh Dāghistānī in 1973 and Shaykh Nazim becom- 
ing his successor.? For several reasons the succession went relatively 
undisputed.? The network was very small. Even though it is always 
difficult to estimate the size of a Sufi network, it included a few 
dozen followers in Syria, Lebanon, and Cyprus.?' Shaykh ‘Abd Allah's 
only daughter and her husband could have claimed the succession, 
but they were not interested in Sufism. When Shaykh Nazim assumed 
the leadership, the closest disciples either accepted him, as was the 
case with the Oabbani brothers from Tripolis in Lebanon, or split 
off and founded a new Sufi network, as was the case with a certain 
Shaykh Husayn from ‘Afrin in Syria.? 

In 1980 Shaykh Nazim returned to Cyprus and settled there. In 
the following decades he continued to travel all over the world estab- 
lishing his headquarters in Lefke, Cyprus and London. His high 
mobility was one of the reasons for the transnational expansion of 
his Sufi network.?? 


The Caucasian Origins of the Haqqaniyya 


Shaykh ‘Abd Allah was one of several Sufi shaykhs in Damascus, 
representing a Daghestani line of the Naqshbandiyya-Mujaddidiyya- 
Khalidiyya tradition. It traces its origins from Central Asia via India 
to the Middle East, where the famous Kurdish shaykh, Khalid al- 
Nagshband (1776—1827) plays a key role in spreading this tradition. 
He lived in Suleymaniye, Delhi, Baghdad, and Damascus and is con- 
sidered to be a famous “renewer” of the faith (arab. mujaddid). One 


? Galip, “Un gourou naqshbendi,” p. 438; Kabbani, The Naqshbandi Sufi Way, 
pp. 376—401. 

* On succession in network leadership positions, see Annabelle Böttcher, “Sunni 
and Shi Networking in the Middle East," in Shaping the Current Islamic Reformation, 
ed. B.A. Roberson, London/Portland 2003, pp. 55—57. 

3! Habibis, A Comparative Study, p. 144. 

® According to Brazilian anthropologist Paolo Pinto from the Universidade Federal 
Fluminense in Rio de Janeiro, there is only one Nagshbandī shaykh in ‘Afrin, 
Shaykh Hasan. He is 74 and inherited his position from his father. (I thank Paolo 
Pinto for this information, e-mail dated August 2003.) 

* For the role of mobility in the growth of transnational networks, see Bēttcher, 
“Sunni and Shi'i Networking,” p. 46. 

* Hamid Algar, “A Brief History of the Naqshbandi Order,” in Nagshbandis. 
Cheminements et situation actuelle dun ordre mystique musulman, eds. Marc Gaborieau, 
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of his delegates (arab. khulaf@, sing. khalīfa) was Shaykh Isma‘il al- 
Shirwani al-Kurdamīrī (1787-1840)? from Daghestan. In the Arabic 
sources of the Haqqaniyya, Shaykh Isma‘il is presented as the most 
prominent student and successor of Shaykh Khalid al-Nagshband.** 
From there he spread the network to Central Asia, the Volga Basin 
and Afghanistan in the name of the Naqshbandiyya-Mujaddidiyya- 
Khālidiyya tradition." His disciples and successors, Shaykh Khass 
Muhammad (1786-1844), Shaykh Muhammad al-Yaraghī (1777— 
1848),? and Shaykh Jamal al-Din al-Ghumūgī (1788—1869) contin- 
ued his work." The latter was a wealthy landowner who followed 
Shaykh Muhammad al-Yaraghi and became his successor in 1824.*! 
Shaykh al-Ghumūgī initiated famous guerilla chiefs such as Shaykh 
Shamil to whom he also married his daughter Zāhida.*” This clearly 


Alexandre Popovic, and Thierry Zarcone, Istanbul/Paris 1990, p. 28; for his biog- 
raphy see Nizar Abaza, al-Shaykh Khalid al-Naqshbandi, Damascus 1414/1994; Halkawt 
Hakim, Confrérie des Nagshbandis au Kurdistan au XIX" siècle, PhD dissertation, Université 
de Paris-Sorbonne, Paris IV, 1983, pp. 115-22; al-Oabbani, al-Futühat al-Haqqamyya, 

. 217-30. 

PP He was born in the village of Kurdamīrī in Alazan in Cachetia. See Michael 
Kemper, Herrschaft, Recht und Islam in Daghestan. Von den Khanaten und Gemeindebünden 
zum Imamatsstaat, Habilitation, Ruhr-University Bochum, 2002, p. 222; Chantal 
Lermercier-Quelquejay, “Les tariqat au Caucase du Nord,” in Les ordres mystigues 
dans Islam. Cheminements et situation actuelle, eds. Alexandre Popovic and Gilles Veinstein, 
Paris 1986, p. 38; Moshe Gammer, “The Beginnings of the Nagshbandiyya in 
Daghestan and the Russian Conquest of the Caucasus,” Die Welt des Islams 34 (1994), 
p. 207. He is also called Shaykh Ismāfl al-Shirwani al-Anārānī. Al-Qabbani, al- 
Futūhāt al-Haqqanwya, p. 237. For his biography, see ibid., pp. 237-40. 

* Al-Oabbani, al-Futūhāt al-Haggāniyya, pp. 237-38. 

37 Algar, “A Brief History,” p. 36; Moshe Gammer, Muslim Resistance to the Tsar. 
Shamil and the Conquest of Chechnia and Daghestan, London/Portland 1994, p. 39; 
Gammer, “The Beginnings,” p. 207. 

38 Al-Oabbani, al-Futühat al-Haggāniyya, pp. 239-40; for his biography see Kabbani, 
The Naqshbandi Sufi Way, pp. 293-97; "Abd al-Majid b. Muhammad al-Khānī, al- 
Kawakib al-dhurriyya “alā l-hadā”ig al-wardiyya, Damascus 1997, pp. 728-29; Lemercier- 
Quelquejay, “Les tariqat," p. 38. 

* For his biography see Kabbani, The Naqshbandi Sufi Way, pp. 299—307; al- 
Oabbani, al-Futühàt al-Haggāniyya, pp. 247-52; Michael Kemper, “Einige Notizen 
zur arabischsprachigen Literatur der Gihad-Bewegung in Dagestan und Tschetschenien 
in der ersten Hālfte des 19. Jahrhunderts,” in Muslim Culture in Russia and Central 
Asia from the 18th to the Early 20th Centuries. Vol. 2: Inter-Regional and Inter-Ethnic Relations, 
eds. Anke von Kügelgen, Michael Kemper, Allen J. Frank, Berlin 1998, pp. 67-69. 

? Al-Oabbānī, al-Futühat al-Haggāniyya, pp. 241-52; Anna Zelkina, In Quest for 
God and Freedom. Sufi Responses to the Russian Advance in the North Caucasus, London 
2000, p. 102. 

*! For more details see Kemper, Herrscher, Recht und Islam, pp. 225-27; Zelkina, 
In Quest for God, pp. 108-15. 

? Kabbani, The Naqshbandi Sufi Way, p. 302; al-Qabbani, al-Futihat al-Haggāniyya, 
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shows that the ties between the disciples of the Sufi network were 
overlapped by family ties. 

When Shaykh Shamil was arrested by the Tsarist forces in 1859, 
his father-in-law, Shaykh Ghumūgī, ordered his disciples from 
Daghestan, Khazan, Chechnya, Armenia and Azerbaijan to flee to 
the Ottoman Empire. He himself took his clan to Istanbul in 1862." 
His closest disciples and successors, Shaykh Abū Ahmad al-Sughūrī 
and Shaykh Muhammad al-Madani stayed in Daghestan to continue 
their military campaign." They later also fled into the Ottoman 
Empire. Shaykh al-Madanī went to Istanbul in the early 1880s, 
where—according to the accounts of the Haqqaniyya—the Sultan 
became one of his disciples and gave him a piece of land in the 
mountains in Güneyköy near Bursa.” It is more probable, however, 
that the clan was allocated land within a resettlement treaty between 
the Ottoman Empire and Russia concluded in the 1860s.*° There 
he began to build a village and a Sufi convent for the refugees of 
his network. His student and successor was Shaykh Sharaf al-Din 
al-Dāghistānī (1876—1936), who was also his nephew and son-in- 
law." He had two successors, Shaykh ‘Abd Allah al-Daghistani, who 
left Turkey and settled in Damascus, and Shaykh Mehmed Efendi, 
who settled in Yalova and built his own network.** 

Shaykh ‘Abd Allah al-Dāghistānī was born in 1891 in Daghestan 
and trained by his uncle, Shaykh Sharaf al-Din al-Daghistani.'? 
Though his uncle left Daghistan in the 1870s, Shaykh ‘Abd Allah 
did not follow until the end of the 1890s. He also settled in Güneykóy. 


p. 255; for more details on his biography see Algar, “A Brief History,” p. 36; 
Gammer, Muslim Resistance, pp. 69—80. 

5 Lemercier-Quelquejay, “Les tariqat," p. 38; Natal’ya A. Tagirova and Amri 
R. Sixsaidov, “‘Abdarrahman al-Gāzīģumūgī und seine Werke,” in Muslim Culture 
m Russia and Central Asia from the 18th to the Early 20th Centuries, eds. Michael Kemper, 
Anke von Kiigelgen, and Dmitriy Yermakov, Berlin 1996, p. 320. 

^ Kabbani, The Naqshbandi Sufi Way, p. 322. 

5 Kabbani, The Naqshbandi Sufi Way, p. 329. 

‘© Amirxan M. Magomeddadaev, “Die dagestanische Diaspora in der Türkei und 
Syrien,” in Muslim Culture in Russia and Central Asia from the 18th to the Early 20th 
Centuries, eds. Michael Kemper, Anke von Kiigelgen, and Dmitriy Yermakov, Berlin 
1998, pp. 288-89. 

" Kabbani, The Naqshbandi Sufi Way, p. 324. 

* Hamid Algar, The Naqshbandi Order in Republican Turkey. [Paper presented at the 
occasion of the BVIS-Conference in Berlin, December 18-20, 1981], Berlin n.d., 
p. IH. 

? For his biography, see Kabbani, The Nagshbandi Sufi Way, p. 348. 
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According to accounts of the Haqqaniyya, Shaykh ‘Abd Allah is said 
to have married one of his daughters to King Fārūg's son and accom- 
panied the couple to Egypt. However, the king had only one son, 
Fu'àd, who was not born until 1952. In other accounts of disciples, 
the son-in-law was a highranking Egyptian aristocrat. The marriage 
is said to have ended in a divorce after half a year and the Dāghistānī 
clan returned penniless to Aleppo.” Shaykh Jamal says Shaykh ‘Abd 
Allah and his family arrived in Damascus and were given shelter in 
a Sufi convent?! Later they settled in a slum area on the outskirts 
of Damascus with other refugees from Daghestan, Turkmenistan and 
Chechnya. There they built a modest house and a small mosque 
which also served as a Sufi convent.” Shaykh ‘Abd Allah died in 
1973 in a Beirut hospital and was buried in his mosque.” Shaykh 
Nazim became the 40th shaykh of the spiritual genealogy (turk. sil- 
sile, arab. silsila) of the Nagshbandiyya-Mujaddidiyya-Khālidiyya- 
Dāghistāniyya-Haggāniyya.”* By that time the Haqqaniyya was a 
small immigrant Sufi network including mainly family members. Its 
leader, Shaykh *Abd Allah, did not leave any trace in the biographical 
collections of Damascene shaykhs.? 


Shaykh Nazim as the “Marketing Director” of the Nagshbandīyya 


Today, under Shaykh Nazim’s leadership this Caucasian Nagshbandī 
lineage is clearly witnessing a revival due to his charismatic appeal. 
He is the first network leader since Shaykh Khalid, who is not from 
Daghestan. What is even more surprising is Shaykh Nazim’s success 
in transcending language, ethnic and national boundaries. It is difficult 


5 Kabbani, The Naqshbandi Sufi Way, pp. 363-64. 

?! Informal talk with Shaykh Jamal al-Din Dirschl in September 2003 in Berlin 
(Germany). 

5 Muhammad al-Habash, al-Shaykh Ahmad Kaftārū wa-manhajuhu fi l-tajdid wa-l- 
islah, Damascus 71996, p. 128. 

5 Habibis, Comparative Study, p. 80; Kabbani, The Naqshbandi Sufi Way, p. 369. 

?* For the silsila, see ‘Abdullah ad-Daghistani, Der Nagshbandi- Weg. Ein Führungsbuch 
Sir die geistige Entwicklung, Bonndorf 1995, pp. 69—71; al-Oabbānī, al-Futühát al- 
Haggāniyya, pp. 36-39. 

5 One of these collections is Nizar Abaza and Muhammad al-Hāfiz, Tarikh ‘ulam? 
Dimashq ft l-qarn al-rabi‘ ‘ashar al-hyvt 1-2, Damascus 1406/1986; M. Hasan al-Humsi, 
al-Du@ wa-l-datva al-islamiyya al-muGsira 1-2, Damascus/Beirut 1411/1991. 
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to describe a shaykh’s multiethnic, multinational, and multilingual 
charismatic appeal, because it is experienced differently by each dis- 
ciple. However, there must be something universal about it if it 
attracts so many followers from such diverse backgrounds. 

One factor of Shaykh Nazim’s transnational appeal is the multi- 
lingual transfer of his message. His mother language being Turkish, 
he is able to communicate in English and Arabic. For the majority 
of his disciples English seems to be the lingua franca. Among the elite 
members of the network Turkish and Arabic is used. Besides Shaykh 
Nazim transcended ethnic ties within his own family. While he is of 
Cypriot-Turkish origin, his wife is a Tartar and his two designated 
successors, Shaykh Hisham and Shaykh ‘Adnan, are Arabs. 

This multilingual and multiethnic life-style is successfully marketed 
due to Shaykh Nazim’s high mobility. Until recently he travelled 
extensively all over the world, visiting and instructing his growing 
discipleship. By maintaining a schedule of regular presence at his 
two headquarters, one in Lefke in Cyprus and one in London, dis- 
ciples and those interested were also able to meet him easily. 

Depending on seniority and the degree of involvement, I distin- 
guish two categories of discipleship in the Haqqaniyya: the elite level 
and the ordinary level.”* Elite disciples are of Middle Eastern or 
Caucasian origin. They have a solid Sufi background and have 
accepted Shaykh Nazim because they are convinced of the legiti- 
macy of his succession. Among them are the members of the Qabbani 
family, a prominent Lebanese Sufi family from Tripolis. This fam- 
ily includes high-ranking “amd such as the Sunni muftī of Lebanon 
as well as successful businessmen. Shaykhs ‘Adnan and Hisham 
Qabbani were already disciples of Shaykh ‘Abd Allah in the 1950s. 
They all studied together at Shaykh ‘Abd Allāh's house. After his 
death in 1973, they accepted Shaykh Nazim as their master and 
later they were chosen as his successors. Other elite members of the 
Haqqaniyya are of Caucasian origin. 

The majority of the ordinary followers are Muslim converts. They 
usually have little knowledge of spiritual or Sufi traditions and Islamic 
culture and barely speak Arabic or Turkish before adhering to the 
network. From London and Lefke the network slowly expanded 


°° On network elites, see Bottcher, “Sunni and Shii Networking,” pp. 51-53. 
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through extensive travels of Shaykh Nazim around the globe. During 
his trips meetings were organized in private houses, mosques or Sufi 
convents during which people spontaneously declared their adher- 
ence to the shaykh. 

According to disciples’ accounts the initial interest in the Haqqaniyya 
is some kind of “spiritual thirst” (arab. 'atash rūhī).” For them Shaykh 
Nazim is “a real fountain for the thirsty.””* They are motivated by 
a search for spirituality. In his research on disciples in a West-German 
town, the German sociologist Jörg Hiittermann has qualified them 
as “searchers.”°? A minority has more specific needs which are satisfied 
by his eschatological teachings." Many of them hear of Shaykh 
Nazim from acquaintances or friends. ‘Then they seek further infor- 
mation from the nearby local group of the Haqqaniyya. At a later 
stage they are invited to meet the shaykh during his visits in the 
area or else they travel to London or Lefke to meet him there. In 
many accounts of disciples the first meeting is crucial. His charis- 
matic appeal is felt as a strong attraction by the potential disciple. 
According to the Haggāniyya, Shaykh Nazim has a particularly strong 
power of divine attraction (arab. jadhba), which he was invested with 
because the truth of attraction (arab. fagīgat al-jadhba) was revealed 
to him.*! According to Buehler, a Nagshbandī shaykh is magnetized 
by the experience of divine presence. It enables him to transfer this 
magnetizing experience to his disciples.” 

A saint has a mediating role between the Divine and the human, 
which is symbolized by his position in the spiritual genealogy (turk. 
silsile, arab. silsila). He is the heir of the Prophet and has to nomi- 
nate a successor once he leaves this earth, “so that his chair will 


7 Al-Dimashqi, al-Rashahat al-Haggāniyya, p. 38; informal talk with Zayna T. in 
July 1999 in Beirut (Lebanon). 

5 Laleh Bakhtiar, Sufi Women in America. Angels in the Making, Chicago 1996, 
p. 84; written text of a sohbet held by Shaykh Nazim and sent by a mailing list 
from the American branch of the Haqqaniyya on August 17, 2003. 

5 Jorg Hüttermann, Islamische Mystik. Ein ‘gemachtes Milieu’ im Kontext von Modernitiit 
und Globalitét, Würzburg 2002, pp. 124-34. 

& During a sohbet in 1980 one disciple mentioned that many came to Sheikh 
Nazim because they were afraid of hell. See Sheikh Nazim al-Qubrusi, Mercy Oceans’ 
Hidden Treasures, Konya 71988, p. 138. 

6! Al-Oabbani, al-Futihat al-Haggāniyya, p. 41; Qubrusi, Mercy Oceans. Lovestreams, 
p. 107. 

5 Arthur F. Buehler, Sufi Heirs of the Prophet. The Indian Nagshbandiyya and the Rise 
of the Mediating Sufi Shaykh, Columbia 1998, pp. 15—16. 
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never be empty."? A wali is the bearer of secret knowledge and 
supernatural powers. According to Shaykh Nazim, six truths have 
been revealed to a saint which invest him with supernatural pow- 
ers: the truth of attraction (arab. hagiqat al-jadhba), the truth of divine 
outpouring (arab. fagigat al-fayd), the truth of supplication (arab. 
hagīgat al-tawassul), the truth of concentration (upon the spiritual 
master) (arab. haqiqat al-tawayuh), the truth of spiritual guidance (arab. 
hagīgat al-trshād) and the truth of being beyond spatial restriction 
(arab. hagīgat al-tayy).” 

These truths characterize a spiritual master and invest him with 
“extraordinary powers." ^? Through the “truth of divine outpouring” 
(arab. haqiqat al-fayd), the shaykh becomes a mediator between the 
human and the Divine. This is often described as “divinely ema- 
nating grace” which Sufis utilize to connect the human microcosm 
to other parts of the macrocosm.” According to the Naqshbandiyya 
teachings, disciples have to be initiated by the shaykh because it 1s 
him who connects them to the spiritual genealogy.” Through the 
spiritual link, the rādīta, the disciple has the privilege of sharing 
"divine outpourings" (arab. fuyüd, sing. fayd), which flow through the 
spiritual genealogy and are “distributed” by Shaykh Nazim. Shaykh 
Nazim compares divine outpouring to rain drops which are distrib- 
uted by the shaykh." He does not have to be physically present, 
which is very convenient for transnational networks. “If you know 
the wavelength, you can tune in, for a real Sheikh must send.”'' 
The fact that Shaykh Nazim can be spiritually present while he 1s 
physically absent is explained by his ability of “being beyond spa- 


65 Al-Oubrusi, Ocean of Unity, p. 62. 

% Sheikh Nazim al-Haqqani, Defending Truth. Associations with a Sufi Master of Our 
Time, London 1997, p. 7. 

6 Al-Oabbani, al-Futūhāt al-Haggāniyya, p. 41; Qubrusi, Mercy Oceans. Lovestreams, 
Konya 1987, p. 107. 

6° Al-Dimashqi, al-Rashahat al-Haggāniyya, p. 55. 

7 Buehler, Sufi Heirs, pp. 117-18. 

65 Al-Oabbani, al-Futūhāt al-Haggāniyya, p. 46. 

$9 Sheikh Nazim al-Qubrusi, Mercy Oceans? Pink Pearls. Selected Lectures, Konya 
1402/1982, pp. 4, 93. 

7 Sheikh Nazim, Armageddon. Der grosse Krieg. Sayyidinā Mahdi und warum Jesus noch 
einmal kommen wird, Kandern 2002, p. 143. For more details see Fritz Meier, wei 
Abhandlungen über die .Naqsbandiyya. I. Die Herzensbindung an den Meister. II. Kraftakt und 
Faustrecht des Heiligen, Istanbul/Stuttgart 1994, p. 90. 

"| Qubrusi, Mercy Oceans. Lovestreams, p. 51. 
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tial restriction.” According to him, he has total control over his phys- 
ical body and thus he is capable of overcoming space in a mini- 
mum amount of time or he can be at several locations at the same 
time.” 


“A walt is faster than the speed of light. 
True spirituality travels millions of miles per second"? 


Disciples approach the network with a conscious or unconscious 
agenda of expectations and desires. An individual’s integration into 
the network structure is the result of some sort of a voluntary agree- 
ment, which is subject to constant re-evaluation.” Their aim is to 
experience the Divine. One young female disciple of Western non- 
Muslim background describes her expectations: 


...I want to know how to fill my daily life with holiness. How do I 
deal with the simplest things? That is exactly what I want to learn. 
For this reason it is important to do the simplest things with the shaykh, 
like strolling in the garden and looking to sce if the oranges are ripe.” 


Like this young woman, most network members are convinced that 
Shaykh Nazim can “fill their daily life with holiness.” According 
to the teachings of the Haqqaniyya, he is not a mortal human being, 


but a “saint” (arab. walz),’° an “inwardly purified” person, who 


7? Qubrusi, Mercy Oceans. Lovestreams, pp. 107-10. For this phenomenon of bilo- 
cation and multilocation of saints, see Richard Gramlich, Die Wunder. der Freunde 
Gottes. Theologien und Erscheinungsformen des islamischen Heiligenwunders, Wiesbaden 1987, 
pp. 207-12. 

Oral statement of Shaykh Zainulabedin Kazmi, a Pakistani shaykh of the 
Haqqaniyya living in London, during a sohbet in May 2003, Berlin (Germany). 

^ Barry Wellman, Peter J. Carrington, and Alan Hall, “Networks as personal 
communities,” in Social Structures. A Network Approach, eds. S.D. Berkowitz and Barry 
Wellman, Cambridge 1988, pp. 140—49. 

Markus DreBler,“ ‘Die Gemeinschaft ist das Schönste an unserem Sufitum’. 
Interview mit Imran, seit fünf Jahren bekennender Muslim und als Schüler Scheich 
Nazims Mitglied der Sufi-Gemeinschaft der Nagšbandiyya,” Spirita. Zeitschrift für 
Religionswissenschaft 8 i-i (1994), p. 43. 
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1400/1980. The Teachings of Mevlana Sheikh Abdullah Ed-Dagistani En-Nagshbandi as 
expounded upon by our Master Mevlana Sheikh Nazim Adil El-Qubrust En-Nagshbandi, Konya 
1980, p. 69; Sheikh Nazim al-Haqqani, The Quran for the 20th Century Man, n.p. n.d., 
p. 78. 
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continues the exhortation and instruction of the people after the 
death of the Prophet Muhammad.” 


God has been sending His messengers. All of them have the same 
message: Come back to God... After the seal of the prophethood?? 
the same message is carried out by the saints. Who are these 
saints? ... Saint means friend of God.” 


This explains part of the attraction felt towards Shaykh Nazim. 
Disciples confirm the existence of such supernatural powers through 
accounts of his miracles (arab. karāmāt, sing. karāma). They are a cor- 
nerstone of a wals religious authority." Being able to experience 
miracles obviously makes adherence to the network attractive. Because 
network members think that they “get something” for their involve- 
ment in the network, they will continue to invest their time, their 
energy, and their money. Shaykh Nazim is aware of the consumer 
aspect of his relationship with his disciples, whom he sometimes 
addresses as *buyers.”*! He even calls himself jokingly the “market- 
ing director of the Nagshbandiya.”** 

British anthropologist Daphne Habibis has underlined the active 
role disciples play in legitimizing Shaykh Nazim’s religious author- 
ity through stories of his miraculous powers.? To bolster religious 
authority miracles have to be witnessed by a public; they have to 
impress and convince potential disciples.** Elite members play a key 
role in spreading them among the disciples by describing them in 


7 Al-Haggani, The Quran, pp. 78, 102-3. 

*®® The Prophet Muhammad is considered to be the seal of prophets (khātam al- 
anbiya@’). For more details see Annemarie Schimmel, And Muhammad is His Messenger. 
The Veneration of the Prophet in Islamic Piety, Chapel Hill/London 1985, p. 56; Richard 
Bell, “Muhammad and Previous Messengers," Muslim World 24 iv (1934), pp. 330-40. 

Shaykh Zainulabedin Kazmi, a Pakistani shaykh of the Haqqaniyya living in 
London, during a sohbet in May 2003, Berlin (Germany). 

8° There is a clear distinction between the miracle of a wali (arab. karāma) and 
a miracle of a prophet (arab. mufiz, mujiza). For more details see Gramlich, Die 
Wunder, pp. 19-58; Denis Gril, “Les fondements scripturaires du miracle en Islam,” 
in Miracle et karāma. Hagtographies médiévales comparées, ed. Denise Aigle, Turnhout 
2000, pp. 237-49; al-Qabbani, al-Futühat al-Haqqamyya, pp. 88—92; Schimmel, And 
Muhammad is His Messenger, pp. 67—80. 

8! Naqshbandi, Mercy Oceans. Book Two, p. 81. 

8 Markus Dressler, “Die tariqat Nagšbandiyya,” Spirita. Zeitschrift für Religionswissen- 
schaft 8 iii (1994), p. 48. 

55 Habibis, Comparative Study, p. 186. 

% Paul, *Hagiographische Texte," p. 25. 
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their publications.» One major category is the service-oriented miracle.** 
It usually renders some sort of “service” to the disciple, by either 
offering a remedy or escape from an unpleasant or even life-threatening 
situation. 

According to Shaykh ‘Adnan Qabbani, Shaykh Nazim forestalled 
cancer from killing a female relative of the Oabbani-clan for a period 
of ten years." Another family member of the Oabbani-family, Salim 
Oabbani, once nearly died in a car crash. He described how *the 
car was miraculously pushed back onto the road. This was done by 
Shaykh Nazim."*? 

One miracle, which frequently appears in oral and written hagio- 
graphic accounts of shaykhs, 1s the power to manipulate the weather, 
more precisely to produce rain.? This is also the case with Shaykh 
Nazim. During a visit to Spain in 1999 he recommended that his 
disciples read a certain verse from the Qur'an 50.000 times. After 
three weeks, torrential rains fell and caused flooding, which was 
attributed to the reading of the verses.? In Cyprus Shaykh Nazim 
participated himself in rain prayers?! During another drought in 
Cyprus, one of his German disciples, Shaykh Jamal al-Din Dirschl, 
remembered having collected stones from a dried riverbed. Then 
Shaykh Nazim read verses from the Qur'an over them and later the 
stones were put in a sack, tied with a rope and sunk into the sea. 
Again torrential rains fell and the area was flooded, so Shaykh Nazim 
asked his disciples to pull out the sack with stones from the sea to 
stop the rain.” 

Each disciple has his or her own story about the miracles performed 
by Shaykh Nazim. They believe that he is capable of manipulating 


3 See the chapters on miracles in al-Dimashgī, al-Rashahat al-Haggāniyya; Kabbani, 
The Naqshbandi Sufi Way; al-Qabbani, al-Futūhāt al-Haggāniyya. 

8 Paul calls it a “Dienstleistungswunder;” see Paul, “Hagiographische Texte,” 
p. 37; for more information see Gramlich, Die Wunder, pp. 306-65. 

87 Al-Oabbani, al-Futūhāt al-Haggāniyya, pp. 342-43. 

88 Informal talk with Salim Qabbani in July 1999 in Tripolis (Lebanon). 

8° Gramlich, Die Wunder, pp. 248-49. 

9? Al-Dimashgī, al-Rashahat al-Haggāniyya, p. 63. 

? Al-Dimashgī, al-Rashahát al-Haggāniyya, 75—6. Rain prayers are typical for the 
Daghestani Sufi tradition. For more information see Allen Frank, Muslim Religious 
Institutions in Imperial Russia. The Islamic World of Novouzensk District and the Kazakh Inner 
Horde, 1780—1910, Leiden 2001, pp. 261-65. 

9% Informal talk with Shaykh Jamal al-Din Dirschl in August 2003 in Berlin 
(Germany). 
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natural forces with his supernatural powers. Many disciples describe 
a feeling of these supernatural powers during their first encounter 
with him. Some were literally overwhelmed by them and even fainted. 
It is not unusual that potential Sufis during their first meeting with 
their shaykh “recognize” him as their shaykh even though they have 
never met him before. The meeting becomes a turning point in their 
life and they retrospectively reconstruct their biographies as a life- 
long search for their beloved master. It is a topos in Sufi oral and 
written accounts. The German shaykh, Jamal al-Din Dirschl, met 
Shaykh Nazim at the grave of Rumi in Konya. He immediately 
knew that the shaykh was the guide he had been searching for since 
he had left his native village in the Bavarian countryside.” The 
encounter was a turning point in his life and he has served Shaykh 
Nazim ever since as a devoted disciple. 

Because of these supernatural powers, living and dead shaykhs are 
important elements in the universe of a Sufi network. After their 
deaths Naqshbandi shaykhs are hidden from human perception behind 
a veil, but their powers do not cease and can be invoked through 
the prayer of intercession (arab. tawassul). This is often done near 
tombs of “deceased” shaykhs. They are important centers of Sufi 
pilgrimage (arab. ziyāra, pl. ziyārāt)** and explain the patterns of 
mobility in Sufi networks. Each network has its proper “spiritual 
topography.” For the Haqqaniyya the tomb of Shaykh ‘Abd Allah 
Dāghistānī in Damascus and the graves of their shaykhs in Turkey, 
Saudi Arabia, Palestine, Syria, Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, Iran, 
Afghanistan, India, Pakistan, Chechnya, Daghestan and Azerbaijan 
mark the borders of the Haggāniyya's conception of space.” Eleven 
out of 39 shaykhs of their genealogy are buried in what is nowa- 
days Uzbekistan. 


9 Informal talk with Shaykh Jamal al-Din Dirschl in July 2002 in Berlin (Germany). 

* Hagar Spohr, Die Reise nach Mekka. Eine deutsche Frau erzählt von ihrer Pilgerfahrt 
ms Herz des Islam, Bonndorf 1998, pp. 35, 36, 53, 58, 59; see pictures of Shaykh 
Nazim praying at the grave of his spiritual ancestors: Kabbani, The Nagsbhandi Sufi 
Way, pp. 150, 163, 206. 

* For a map of the shrines see Kabbani, The Naqshbandi Sufi Way, inside cover. 
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Sufi Rituals and Religious Authority 


The relationship between Shaykh Nazim and his disciples is rein- 
forced through a number of rituals. ‘They bolster his religious author- 
ity and strengthen his dominant position in the network structure. 
To become part of a Sufi network, a disciple usually takes an indi- 
vidual oath of allegiance (arab. day'a) in a formal ceremony with his 
spiritual master.” It consists of the follower's formal acceptance of 
the shaykh's religious authority and the shaykh's formal acceptance 
of a novice as a disciple. In Sufi language this connection is called 
the rabita and compared to the umbilical cord.? A German girl com- 
pared taking the oath to a wedding ceremony with the shaykh.** It 
creates a formal connection between the shaykh and his disciple: 
“One connects one’s heart with the heart of the shaykh and stays 
in contact with him."?? 

As for Nagshbandī shaykhs in general, the rādīta is the most impor- 
tant element of religious legitimacy for Shaykh Nazim, because it 
links him to his disciples while he is part of the spiritual genealogy 
of his Sufi tradition (turk. silsile, arab. silsila) going back to the Prophet 
Muhammad. According to the disciples it is this connection that 
allows them to be protected from danger and benefit from the super- 
natural powers of their shaykh. And it is through the connection to 
their shaykh that disciples enter the divine hierarchy on the lowest 
level as wayfarers on the spiritual path.!^? 


°° For general information on initiation rituals, see Gerhard Bówering, “Règles 
et rituels soufis,” in Les votes d'Allah. Les ordres mystiques dans le monde musulman des 
origines à aujourd'hui, eds. Alexandre Popovic and Gilles Veinstein, Paris 1996, pp. 
151-56. 

? More details on the rābita-concept in the Naqshbandiyya see Butrus Abu- 
Manneh, “Khalwa and Rābita in the Khalidi Suborder,” in Nagshbandis. Cheminements 
et situation actuelle d'un ordre mystique musulman, eds. Marc Gaboricau, Alexandre Popovic, 
and Thierry Zarcone (Istanbul 1990), pp. 293-95; Michel Chodkiewicz, “Quelques 
aspects des techniques spirituelles dans la tariqa Naqshbandiyya,” in ibid., pp. 76—79; 
Meier, Zwei Abhandlungen, pp. 217-41; Jürgen Paul, Doctrine and Organization. The 
Khwajagan-Naqshbandiya in the first generation after Bahā”uddīn, Berlin/Halle 1998, pp. 
42-44. 

* Imran, “Interview,” p. 43. 

9 Imran, “Interview,” p. 43. 

0 More detailed in al-Shaykh Fu'ad Sa‘d al-Masrī, al-7urug al-sūfiyya wa-hālat 
Jātlwyyatihā fi Lubnān al-an, PhD dissertation, Université Saint Joseph, Beirut 1982, 
pp. 134-36. 
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The rabita also draws a line between those who are part of the 
network and those who remain in the periphery. Those who estab- 
lished such a spiritual link also created a social connection to the 
network and belong to its structure, while those who did not remain 
outside. In the Haqqaniyya a novice who has just established such 
a link with the shaykh is a mubtad? or mubtad?'a and a more advanced 
follower a murīd or murīda. A non-connected “sympathizer” is called 
a muhibb or muhibba. Having established such a link does not entail 
any duties, since most of Shaykh Nazim’s followers are “holiday 
murīdūn” or muļubbūn. They are not willing to change their life-styles 
and move to Lefke to be close to their shaykh. Instead they maintain 
a loose adherence to the shaykh and visit him during their holidays.'”! 

With the growing demand Shaykh Nazim initiates disciples by tak- 
ing the oath of allegiance collectively from whole crowds of audi- 
ences without knowing them individually. He also accepts gradual 
familiarization with Islam and the rules of the Sufi network after the 
adherence, whereas this is a prerequisite for most Sufi networks. 
Sympathizers are allowed to frequent the rituals without taking the 
oath and adhering officially to the network. By adapting the condi- 
tions for adherence to the network to the needs of his Western dis- 
ciples, Shaykh Nazim was able to attract a large number of people. 

To reinforce the link with the spiritual master, the murīd or murīda 
should try to remain in constant association with him, preferably in 
his physical presence. According to Shaykh Nazim this informal get- 
together is called a sohbet (arab. suhba). In it he addresses the audi- 
ence verbally and spiritually after having linked the disciple’s heart 
with the chain of shaykhs through which the disciple connects with 
the Holy Prophet. Sohbet is part of the spiritual guidance (arab. trshād), 
which the shaykh bestows upon his disciples. Shaykh Nazim claims 
to have been in 7.000 sohbets with his shaykh, ‘Abd Allah Dāghistānī.'” 
Due to the quantitative and qualitative size of the network, many 
disciples are not able to make sohbet in the physical presence of their 
shaykh. Therefore according to Shaykh Nazim an appointed local 


101 For more details on this distinction see Habibis’ case study in Lebanon: Daphne 
Habibis, *Mahdism in a Branch of a Contemporary Nagshbandī Order in Lebanon,” 
in Nagshbandis. Cheminements et situation actuelle d’un ordre mystique musulman, eds. Marc 
Gaborieau, Alexandre Popovic, and Thierry Zarcone, Istanbul/Paris 1990, p. 611. 

12 Al-Oabbānī, al-Futühat al-Haggāniyya, p. 335. 
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deputy is also able to bring the blessing (arab. baraka) to the assem- 
bled group,'* but disciples describe its effect as being much weaker.” 
Furthermore, to deliver the teachings to a large transnational audi- 
ence, sohbets are recorded and distributed around the world “like rare 
jewels.”! They are accessible in print, online, on video, and audio- 
cassette." To offer Sufi teachings to the broader public is part of 
a transnational marketing strategy previously unknown. For many 
disciples the sohbets of their Sufi shaykhs are considered to be part 
of their intimate relationship, which they would never make acces- 
sible to a non-initiated audience. 

Another important ritual is invocation of God's names (turk. zir, 
arab. dhikr). Laleh Bakhtiar, a prominent female disciple of Shaykh 
Nazim, compared the invocation to a journey in search of divine 
revelation under the guidance of the shaykh.'" This refers to the 
wondrous nightly journey (arab. mirāj) the Prophet Muhammad 
undertook accompanied by the Gabriel from Mecca to Jerusalem 
and from there through the seven heavens until he reached divine 
presence."? There secrets were revealed to him. Like the Prophet 
the disciples of a Sufi shaykh might one day “traverse the seven lev- 
els of heavenly knowledge.”'” Such a journey should only be under- 
taken under the guidance of a perfect spiritual guide (arab. murshid 
kümil). During the invocation of God's name, the disciple should for- 
get everything and concentrate only on the shaykh (arab. tawajuh).!"° 
To learn to concentrate during his invocation, Shaykh Nazim is said 
to have even practiced under water.'!! The goal is for the disciple 


103 Al-Qubrusi, Ocean of Unity, p. 66. 

10t Informal talk with Shaykh Jamal al-Din Dirschl in August 2003 in Berlin 
(Germany). 

5 Fatimah Amina, “Ramadan in London,” The Muslim Magazine 2 i (Shawwal 
1419, January 1999), p. 66. 

106 Jon W. Anderson, “Internet Islam. New Media of the Islamic Reformation,” 
in Everyday Life in the Muslim Middle East, eds. Donna Lee Bowen and Evelyn A. 
Early, Bloomington ?2002, p. 300; see for example http:/ /www.sufismus-online.de/ 
cgi-bin/ansprache.html (website consulted November 11, 2003). 

107 Bakhtiar, Angels in the Making, p. 85. 

108 “Abdullah ad-Daghistānī, Der Naqshbandi Weg, Bonndorf 1995, p. 12. For more 
details on the wondrous nightly journey, see the collection of articles on the topic 
in Mohammad Ali Amir-Moezzi (ed.), Le voyage initiatique en terre Islam. Ascenstons 
célestes et itinéraires spirituels, Louvain/Paris 1996. 

109 Qubrusi, Mercy Oceans. Lovestreams, p. 23. 

110 Chodkiewicz, “Quelques aspects,” pp. 70—75. 

!! Haggani al-Qubrusi, Sheikh Nazim, Sheikh Hisham al-Kabbani, Mercy Oceans. 
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to annihilate in his shaykh (arab. fana? fi l-shaykh), which ideally will 
lead him to the dissolution in the Messenger (arab. fana? fi l-rasül) 
and then in God (arab. fana? fi llah). 

For this the disciple gets homework (arab. wazifa).''° A recitation 
formula or word is given by the shaykh to the disciple, which he 1s 
not supposed to reveal to anyone and which he has to recite at 
home individually. This should be done under the close supervision 
of the spiritual master. However, Shaykh Nàzim cannot direct each 
of his disciples individually and adapted his spiritual guidance tools 
accordingly. In a talk given to a large audience in Colombo, Sri 
Lanka, Shaykh Nazim gave the word Wadüd'? in public to all the 
novices present. They were to recite it daily 100, 300, 500, 700 and 
then 1.000 times. He warned them that his spiritual body would 
visit them daily and control them.!'* 

Another important Sufi ritual for advanced disciples is the spir- 
itual retreat (arab. khalwa). According to the Haqqaniyya, each crea- 
ture and plant comes into this world from seclusion: the chick from 
the egg, the baby from the mother's womb, the flowers and fruits 
from the bud.'? Each Sufi should undergo at least one spiritual 
retreat in a lifetime.''* It should last from 3 to 40 days and should 
first be done with others in semi-seclusion.''’ In Sufi tradition the 
spiritual retreat of forty days is common because Moses is said to 
have gone into retreat for forty days on Mount Sinai.'!® 

Shaykh Nàzim went into a retreat with his shaykh, Shaykh *Abd 
Allah, in Medina. They rented a tiny room near the grave of the 
Prophet “with the intention of a retreat in the proximity of the 


Lectures gwen by Sheikh Nazim al-Haqqani al-Oubrust and Sheikh Hisham Kabbam during the 
first part of the Ramadan 1415, February 1995. First book draft only, n.p., n.d., p. 1. 

!? Sheikh Abdullah ad-Daghistani, The Naqshbandi Way. A Guidebook for Spiritual 
Progress, Konya 71988, p. 18. 

"3 Tt means the very loving and is one of the most beautiful divine names (asmd’ 
husnā); see Louis Gardet, *Al-Asmā? al-Husna,” in The Encyclopaedia of Islam. New 
Edition, vol. 1, pp. 714-17. 

114 Moulana Sheikh Nazim Adil al-Haqqani an-Naqshbandi, Mercy Oceans. Saphires 
fiom Serendib, Transcript from lectures delivered in Sri Lanka, part one, (Nov. 1988), Colombo, 
Sri Lanka 1989, p. 108. 

!5 Sheikh Nazim Al-Qubrusi, Mercy Oceans? Pink Pearls. Selected Lectures, Konya 
1402/1982, p. 97. 

"6 Daghistānī, Der Naqshbandi Weg, p. 46. 

"7 Qubrusi, Mercy Oceans. Lovestreams, p. 29. 

"8 Qubrusi, Mercy Oceans. Lovestreams, p. 30. 
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Prophet” (arab. bwqasd al-mujāwara wa-l-khalwa). Shaykh "Abd Allah 
covered the windows with dark cloth. He allowed Shaykh Nazim to 
leave the room only to go to the Prophet’s mosque for the five daily 
prayers. He himself stayed in the room on his prayer rug absorbed 
in prayers and meditation without eating, drinking or sleeping.'? 
Shaykh ‘Adnan, the designated successor of Shaykh Nazim, and his 
wife make a yearly retreat together at the grave of Shaykh ‘Abd 
Allah in Damascus. '”° 

Shaykh Nazim’s German disciple, Shaykh Jamal al-Din Dirschl, 
was allowed to enter his first forty-day retreat after many years of 
devoted service to the shaykh. Together with three other men, he 
moved into an apartment in an old Sufi convent in Istanbul. They 
only left their rooms for daily prayers. Shaykh Jamal described his 
experience as spiritually disappointing.” 


Female Disciples and Female Religious Authority 


The Haqqaniyya has a large Western female following. They are 
integrated into the network, but are all connected directly to Shaykh 
Nazim, not to his wife, Shaykha Amina, who has received a longer 
and more thorough training from her master Shaykh ‘Abd Allah in 
Damascus than her husband.’ 

Shaykha Amina was born in 1933 in Kazan in ‘Tatarstan, a Soviet 
republic. In 1937 she fled with her family under dramatic circum- 
stances through the Caucasus to Erzurum in Turkey. When she was 
seventeen she moved to Damascus with her family.'* They settled 
in a slum area next to Shaykh ‘Abd Allah, and she studied with 
him and the famous Sufi shaykh, Dhu l-Faqar."* After her marriage 


19 Al-Dimashgī, al-Rashahat al-Haggāniyya, pp. 68—69; Kabbani, The Naqshbandi 
Sufi Way, p. 400. 

1? Informal talk with Shaykh Jibrīl Fu'ad in September 2000 in Damascus (Syria). 

?! Informal talk with Shaykh Jamal al-Din Dirschl in May 2003 in Berlin 
(Germany). 

' For more details on the problem of male genealogies in Sufism, see Annabelle 
Bóttcher, “Islamic Teaching among Sunni Women in Syria,” in Everyday Life in the 
Muslim Middle East, eds. Donna Lee Bowen and Evelyn A. Early, Bloomington 72002, 
p. 298. 

75 Hajjah Nazihe Adil, “Oppression is Worse than Slaughter,” The Muslim Magazine 
2 11 (1999), pp. 47—48, 90; Bakhtiar, Angels in the Making, pp. 38-39. 

124 Al-Qabbani, al-Futiihat al-Haggāniyya, p. 334. 
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to Shaykh Nazim, she was trained for one year in the house of 
Shaykh ‘Abd Allah.'* But there is no mention her receiving spir- 
itual authorization. After Shaykh ‘Abd Allah’s death in 1973, her 
husband became her spiritual master: “On one side there is the 
shaykh and the other the husband. That is no problem. That is one 
thing, the other is another thing.” '°° 

She has four children, two daughters and two sons. While her 
husband was traveling for months, she was left alone to raise her 
children, sometimes under difficult conditions. When her children 
were grown, she started to accompany her husband on his trips. 
During the lifetime of Shaykh ‘Abd Allah Daghistani, she had already 
directed female disciples." At the time it was very difficult for women 
to satisfy their spiritual and religious needs. They were allowed to 
participate in the men's zikr with Shaykh Nazim behind a curtain, 
but they were refused attendance to the sohbet.'" Hence they were 
deprived of the “divine outpourings”. One female disciple, Hoda 
Boyer, participated in a female zikr in Damascus in 1978: 


His [Shaykh Nazim’s] wife was a sheikha and gave a zikr for about 
two hundred women in Damascus. I was very impressed by his wife’s 
learning. She had memorized a lot of the Qur'an. She spoke Arabic, 
Turkish, Russian. She knew the hadith.'?? 


In London, a growing female audience explicitly demanded Shaykha 
Amina’s guidance, which was a surprise to her. She responded because 
she felt that it was her duty.'? This is not the beginning of a male- 
female joint venture in religious leadership, merely a delegation of 
duties. Shaykha Amina does not compete with her husband in any 
way. Instead she confines herself to a traditional role allocated to 
elite women in Sufi networks.'”' She accepts her husband as the 
supreme religious authority. This avoids conflicts of loyalty among 
the disciples and makes Shaykh Nazim the uncontested leader of the 
whole network. 


75 Bakhtiar, Angels in the Making, p. 39. 

75 Informal talk with Shaykha Amina ‘Adil in July 1999 in Sofar (Lebanon). 

127 The Muslim Magazine 2 (Dhu 1-Hijja 1418/April 1998), p. 18. 

128 Habibis, Comparative Study, p. 144. 

79 Boyer, *From Al Azhar to Oak Park," p. 26. 

130 Informal talk with Shaykha Amina ‘Adil in July 1999 in Sofar (Lebanon). 

5! See also Annabelle Böttcher, “L’élite féminine kurde de la Kaftāriyya, une 
confrérie Naqshbandi Damascène,” in Islam des Kurdes, ed. Martin van Bruinessen, 


Paris 1998, pp. 129—130. 
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The teachings of Shaykh Nazim show how conservative, even hos- 
tile he is in his attitude towards women. In front of mixed audi- 
ences, he said that women are the queens of their well-equipped 
homes, therefore there is no need for them to go outside.'* All the 
evil in the world comes from women who leave their houses with- 
out asking permission. Since wives refuse to obey their husbands, the 
world is filled with problems.'*> On the Day of the Last Judgement, 
women are not questioned directly but through their fathers and 
brothers. Therefore men are responsible for them, like shepherds 
over the herd.?* During a trip to Sri Lanka, Shaykh Nazim scolded 
his audience for encouraging their daughters to study instead of get- 
ting married. He regretted that they asked him to pray for their 
daughters to become prime ministers: “I can understand if they are 
asking these things for the sons."? According to Shaykh Nazim, 
women should stay at home instead of asking for a professional 
career. After all they just steal work from millions of jobless men. ° 

While Shaykh Nazim teaches a traditional role model with a focus 
on family life, motherhood and responsibility, he has not been able 
to implement this in his own family. During the period of his retreats 
and his extended trips, his wife was left alone for months with the 
children. During these periods she could not possibly have relied on 
the classical model because the male provider of the family was sim- 
ply not there to support her. Her daughter comments on this: 


I missed my father a great deal because he was always traveling for 
the sake of Islam and Sufism. My mother never complained. Sometimes 
my mother was pregnant and gave birth to my brother or sister and 
my father would not return until three or four months after the child 
was born. My mother never complained because she knew that her 
husband was helping to propagate submission to God’s will. My mother 
was like both father and mother because she raised us alone when my 
father traveled. 


5? Dagistani, Mercy Oceans, pp. 51-52. 
55 Atay, Naqshbandi Sufis, p. 77; for more comments: Dagistani, Mercy Oceans, pp. 
47, 112. 
134 Dagistani, Mercy Oceans, pp. 51-52. 
Nazim Adil al-Haqqani an-Naqshbandi, Mercy Oceans, p. 90. 
56 Al-Oubrusi, Mercy Oceans’ Pink Pearls, pp. 106-14. 
57 Bakhtiar, Angels in the Making, p. 68. 
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Conclusion 


Shaykh Nazim’s transnational religious authority is based on his claim 
to be the only link between prophecy and mankind, between the 
profane and the Divine. This connection is symbolized through the 
lineage of spiritual masters in which he represents the last living link. 
This unique place puts him in constant contact with the seal of the 
prophets, Muhammad. Thus he claims to be the bearer of secret 
knowledge through which he has acquired supernatural powers. 

Shaykh Nazim’s teachings are aimed at providing elements legit- 
imizing his claim of having supernatural powers which are confirmed 
through disciples’ accounts of his miracles. They combine theoreti- 
cal teachings with practical exercises. Narrations about the traditions 
and the historic background provide evidence of Shaykh Nazim being 
the inheritor of a Caucasian line of the Nagshbandiyya-Mujaddidiyya- 
Khalidiyya-Daghistaniyya tradition. These theoretical teachings are 
complemented with practical training in rituals. 

The growing number of disciples is the result of him having con- 
vincingly marketed his religious legitimacy. Due to his success and 
his growing following he has lowered the conditions defining adher- 
ence to the network. While many leaders of Sufi networks require 
regular weekly or monthly attendance in ritual and social activities, 
Shaykh Nazim does not require anything from his followers or sym- 
pathizers. Due to this lack of demands and rules of attendance, this 
quantitative growth was not translated into a transnational network 
structure. Shaykh Nazim has not succeeded in creating an institu- 
tionalized structure with reliable disciples willing to invest time and 
money over a longer period. This is an essential prerequisite for reg- 
ular financial transactions and the establishment of an institutional 
structure with places for ritual performance and teaching. The 
Haqqaniyya constitutes a fluid body which is only substantiated in 
the network leader’s physical presence. 
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THE MODERN DEDE 
CHANGING PARAMETERS FOR RELIGIOUS AUTHORITY 
IN CONTEMPORARY TURKISH ALEVISM 


Markus Dressler 


Introduction 


While Turkey is beginning its membership negotiations with the 
European Union, Turkish Alevis try to capitalize on the European 
pressure for reform.' Most Alevis welcome the understanding of the 
European Commission that Alevis form a religious community deserv- 
ing recognition.* While publicly asserting their identity as a cultural- 
religious community, they debate internally the features constituting 
it. One of the central topics in this internal discussion is the future 
role of the dede, the traditional leader of the Alevi community. 

The Alevi internal debate on dedelīk, the dede institution, 1s part of 
a larger process of reconceptualization of the Alevi tradition. The 
first phase of this process, which got under way in the late 1980s, 
was characterized by organization and institution building and by 
the Alevis’ desperate desire for recognition. By now, the legitimacy 
of a distinct Alevi identity is widely acknowledged, and the debate 
on Alevism seems to have entered a new phase, in which questions 
concerning its internal organization and its representation have come 
to the forefront. I hold that contemporary Alevism faces two major 
challenges that seem to be of crucial importance for its future 
development. 


! I thank the editors, especially Gudrun Kramer, for their thorough critique of 
an early draft of this paper. I discussed a later version at the Study Group on Modern 
Turkey at Harvard University, which helped me to clarify some important points; 
in particular I want to thank Aykan Erdemir. Further thanks are due to Ali Yaman, 
who critically read this paper and shared with me his valuable insights, and to 
Carole Woodall for her very helpful comments. 

? Commission of the European Communities, Communication from the Commission 
to the Council and the European Parliament, Recommendation of the European Commission 
on Turkey’s progress towards accession, October 6, 2004, URL: http://europa.eu.int/comm/ 
enlargement/report 2004/pdf/tr recommandation en.pdf, accessed December 15, 
2004. 
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The first challenge concerns the representation of Alevism vis-à-vis 
Islam and the state. Alevis are currently intensifying their endeav- 
ours to receive official recognition by the state. This accentuates and 
deepens the Alevi internal struggle as to whether and how they 
should be incorporated in the state structure. The fierce debate cir- 
cles around a couple of highly contested issues: Which organizations 
and spokespersons can legitimately represent Alevism? Should Alevism 
be treated as an Islamic sect or as a religion in its own right? Is 
Alevism a religion at all or should it rather be regarded as a par- 
ticular Anatolian philosophy and culture? 

The second challenge can be described in terms of changing author- 
ity structures and new demands for religious leadership. In the con- 
text of the traditional Alevi village, the authority of a dede depended 
on a combination of qualities: descent, social skills, as well as ritual, 
mythical, and doctrinal knowledge. Ideally, the dede would have all 
of these qualities. Thus, in the pre-modern setting, the authority of 
the dede encompassed both political and religious spheres of life. In 
fact, these spheres were not differentiated but interconnected in Alevi 
worldview and practice.) In the course of the 20th century, how- 
ever, the traditional community structures dissolved through secu- 
larization and urbanization. The rapid social change contributed to 
a decline of the dede’s authority, which coincided with the emergence 
of a new type of Alevi leader. ‘These new Alevi leaders run the mod- 
ern Alevi organizations and represent Alevism in public. Currently, 
Alevi elites in Turkey as well as in the European diaspora debate 
the skills and kinds of knowledge a “modern” dede should have, how 
he should be trained, and which functions he would have to fulfil. 

This article describes the present Alevi debate on the modern dede 
and analyzes it in the context of the contemporary reformulation of 
Alevism in terms of culture and religion. I argue that dedelik, the 
institution of the dede, is being secularized, 1.e., the role of the dede 
is constrained to ritual contexts increasingly defined as “religious” in 
opposition to “non-religious” functions such as representation of the 
community. While this means a limitation of the dede’s authority, it 


> Traditional Alevi social practice does not distinguish between the sacred and 
the profane and has indeed no terminology for such a distinction. Cf. Markus 
Dressler, “Turkish Alevi Poetry in the Twentieth Century. The Fusion of Political 
and Religious Identities,” Alif. Journal of Comparative Poetics 23 (2003), pp. 109—54. 
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also indicates new respect, and—as I will try to show—possibilities 
for an extension of his influence. 

In order to clarify the significance of the current attempts to refor- 
mulate the dede institution, I will first give a brief account of the tra- 
ditional dedelik and the changes it underwent in the course of Alevism’s 
transformations in the 20th century. 


Authority in Traditional Alevism 


The office of the dede is a core institution of traditional Turkish 
Alevism.* The designation “traditional” is not meant to suggest any 
inferiority in comparison to the attribute “modern;” neither is a nec- 
essary evolution from “the tradition” to “the modern” implied. By 
the term “traditional Alevism” I simply mean Alevism as it was prac- 
ticed before secularization and urbanization impacted on the Anatolian 
and Thracian countryside, thereby altering its social structures and 
boundaries.? In this sense, the notion of traditional Alevism is a his- 
toric reconstruction mainly based on Alevi accounts of the 20th cen- 
tury and a very limited amount of relatively recent anthropological 
research. One should keep in mind that the term “Alevism” (Alevilik) 
itself is distinctively modern. It emerged only in the early 20th cen- 
tury, reflecting the evolution of a new trans-regional identity linking 
previously only partially connected groups which shared similar nar- 
ratives, beliefs, as well as social and ritual practices. ‘These proto- 
Alevi groups? lived fairly separate from Ottoman society and had 
only limited access to written culture. 

Despite these methodological provisos, I nevertheless maintain that 
the term “traditional Alevism” has heuristic value. For one, the 


* By far the most comprehensive study on the dedelik is the dissertation of Ali 
Yaman, published as Aleviltk’te dedelik ve ocaklar, Istanbul 2004. 

? “Turkish Alevism” is here understood geographically. The barely researched 
Alevi communities of the Balkans, mainly Albania and Bulgaria, are not included. 
Although this article focuses mainly on Alevis who define themselves as ethnic Turks, 
a considerable amount of Alevis are Kurdish (approximately 15—20 % of the pop- 
ulation of Turkey are estimated to be Alevi, roughly one third of them speaking 
Kurdish dialects). 

5 With *proto-Alevism” I do not want to suggest an evolutionist frame for the 
development of Alevism; the term is rather an expression of the awareness that the 
notion of “Alevism” is a modern invention, and that one has to be careful with 
projecting modern concepts on pre-modern realities. 
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various Alevi accounts of “traditional Alevism” (geleneksel Alevilik) as 
well as anthropological research show that even Alevi communities 
without any direct connections and living far away from each other 
appear to have a great amount of commonalities concerning com- 
munity structures, practices, and beliefs. I use the term “traditional 
Alevism” to label these transmitted commonalities. The notion of 
traditional Alevism is therefore an ideal type signifying a not yet 
secularized and urbanized Alevism as it emerges from the collective 
memories of Alevis themselves, as well as from historical reconstructions. 

In traditional Alevism, dedelīk, the office of the dede, comprised 
social and religious leadership functions. Irène Mélikoff sees in the 
dede a continuation of the pre-Islamic Turkish Shaman, the kam-ozan.’ 
Conceptualizing Alevism as “Islamicized Shamanism”* allows her to 
explain the miraculous powers attributed to the dede, as well as his 
role as healer and mediator. Whether of shaman origin or not, these 
skills, as well as a concept of distinguished descent, soy, form the 
backbone of the dedes authority." Descent is the main social marker 
in traditional Alevism.!'” The Alevi dedes are revered as evlad-1 resul, 
or seyyid, either term indicating descent from the Prophet Muhammad— 
in Alevism, as a rule, through Muhammad’s daughter Fatima and 
Ali; the charisma of the family of the Prophet (the ahl al-bayt) is 
believed to be passed on from generation to generation. The dede 
lineages are called ocak. Ocak literally means hearth and distinguishes 
a holy lineage." The ocak lineages are complemented by non-ocak 


7 Irène Mēlikoff, Hadji Bektach. Un mythe et ses avatars. Genèse et évolution du soufisme 
populaire en Turquie, Leiden 1998, pp. 9—13. Mélikoff perpetuates the old thesis of 
Fuat Kóprülü who described Alevis and Babai as “outwarldly Islamized continua- 
tion of the old Turkish Shaman.” Cf. Mehmed Fuad Köprülü, The Origins of the 
Ottoman Empire, Albany 1992, p. 105. For a critique of Mélikoffs Shamanism the- 
sis see Hamid Algar's review of her Hadj Bektach. Un mythe et ses avatars in International 
Journal of Middle East Studies 36 iv (2004), pp. 687-89. 

8 Mēlikoff, Hadji Bektach, chap. 1. 

? Cf. Ali Yaman, Dedelik kurumu ekseninde değişim sürecinde Alevilik, PhD dissertation, 
Istanbul 2001, pp. 100f. 

10 A very good description of the socio-religious organization of traditional Alevism 
based on an analysis of written primary sources as well as field research conducted 
in the early 1980s is provided by Krisztina Kehl-Bodrogi, Die Kizilbas/Aleviten. 
Untersuchungen über eine esoterische Glaubensgemeinschaft in Anatolien, Berlin 1988, pp. 167-79. 
For a more recent description of Alevi village life based on fieldwork conducted in 
the late 1980s and early 1990s see David Shankland, The Alevis in Turkey. The 
Emergence of a Secular Islamic Tradition, London 2003, chapters 4—6. 

! Reputation and authority of different ocak, and, indeed, different types of ocak 
vary significantly. For a detailed description see Yaman, Dedelik kurumu, pp. 944. 
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lineages, whose members are called talib. Talib cannot become dede, 
since this is a prerogative of male ocak members. Which member of 
an ocak embarks on a career as dede depends on his social standing 
in the community, his religious knowledge, and his leadership qual- 
ities.? The relationship between members of an ocak clan and those 
talībs who recognize the members of this ocak as dede is referred to 
in terms of parents and children.’ Intermarriage between the two 
groups was considered incest and strictly forbidden, and the bonds 
between particular dede and talib families used to be hereditary. 

The main role of the dede was to lead the Alevi rituals, especially 
the cem ceremonies, the major form of communal Alevi worship. His 
descent granted him the religious charisma required for the perfor- 
mance of the rituals as well as for instruction on the requirements 
and rules of the mystical path. In addition, the dede was acting as 
mediator and judge. Traditional Alevis would not consult sharia 
courts but solve conflicts within their communities; the dede had the 
right to sanction unruly behaviour and expel those community mem- 
bers who violated its basic rules. 

The üght social boundaries of traditional Alevism and the domi- 
nant position of the dede were important factors allowing Alevis to 
remain fairly autonomous at the margins of Ottoman society. ‘There 
were signs of an erosion of traditional Alevism's social structures 
already in the second half of the 19th century.'* This erosion has 
been a gradual process that took place with differing speed and inten- 
sity depending on the location. In general it can be said that it was 
not until the mid 20th century that the damages in the community 
structures seemed to have become irreversible. 


? Shankland, Alevis in Turkey, pp. 104f. 

5 Yaman, Dedelik kurumu, pp. 94f. 

14 Mechanisms of conflict resolution are incorporated in the cem ceremony clearly 
showing the conflation of ritual and judicial practices in traditional Alevism. 

5 Ali Yaman, “Dünden bugüne Kızılbaş Alevi dedeleri,” in Pertev Naili Boratav'a 
armağan, ed. Metin Turan, Ankara 1998, p. 357. 

55 Hans-Lukas Kieser, “Muslim Heterodoxy and Protestant Utopia. The Interactions 
between Alevis and Missionaries in Ottoman Anatolia,” Die Welt des Islams 41 i 
(2001), pp. 89-111. 
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The social structures of traditional Alevism were affected by the sec- 
ularization politics of the early Turkish Republic (founded in 1923), 
e.g., the ban of all tarkat (Sufi order) activities in 1925. Although 
Alevism is not a Sufi order in a technical sense, some Alevis are 
associated with the Celebi branch of the Bektashi order, which was 
also banned. There are accounts of how dedes were discriminated 
against by local state representatives in the early years of the Republic. 
However, as Ali Yaman argues, the efforts to prevent the dedes from 
visiting their associated talibs had only limited effects and should not 
be seen as the main reason for the decline of the dedelik.'’ 

Much more significant was the economically motivated exodus to 
the urban centres in the middle of the century, which often cut the 
close dede-talīb relations and thus undermined the social network of 
traditional Alevi communities.? With the younger Alevi generations 
turning to leftist ideologies in the 1960s and 70s, the dedes’ author- 
ity was further damaged. Sometimes dedes were portrayed as char- 
latans exploiting ordinary people. From the viewpoint of the dedes, 
Ali Yaman characterizes the time from the 1960s to the late 1980s 
as a period when the dedes were “temporarily out of duty.” At the 
same time, a new Alevi middle class evolved in the cities. The break- 
down of the traditional hierarchies made possible the emergence of 
a new urban Alevi elite, 1.e., individuals who assumed leadership 
functions in secular organizations drawing on an Alevi constituency.” 
This new elite is the backbone of the new Alevi public presence as 
a forceful social movement. 

Today, the dedes are “back in duty,” but their duties are being 
newly negotiated. From the late 1980s onwards, Alevis put more 
emphasis on the religious dimension of Alevism.?' In the aftermath 


U Yaman, Dedelik kurumu, pp. 50, 117. 

18 Of. Shankland, Alevis in Turkey, pp. 135f. 

9 Yaman, Dedelik kurumu, pp. 115-21. 

? Ali Yaman, “Anadolu Alevileri’nde otoritenin el deģistirmesi. Dedelik kuru- 
mundan kültürel organizasyonlara,” in Bilgi toplumunda Alevilik, ed. Ibrahim Bahadır, 
Bielefeld 2003, p. 333. 

?l See Krisztina Kehl-Bodrogi, “Die ‘Wiederfindung’ des Alevitums in der Türkei. 
Geschichtsmythos und kollektive Identität,” Orient 34 ii (1993), pp. 267-82; Karin 
Vorhoff, Zwischen Glaube, Nation und neuer Gemeinschaft. Alevitische Identität in der Türkei 
der Gegenwart, Berlin 1995; Markus Dressler, Die alevitische Religion. Traditionslinien und 
JNeubestimmungen, Würzburg 2002, pp. 171-76. 
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of the coup d'état in 1980, the parameters of Turkey's religio-polit- 
ical discourse were redefined.” The left, political home for many 
Alevis in that period, was largely destroyed and lost its appeal. In 
an attempt to depoliticize the public sphere, Islamic institutions and 
symbols were fostered by the military elites. The presence of reli- 
gious symbols in the public sphere increased considerably, roughly 
along the lines of the so-called Turkish-Islamic Synthesis, an ideology 
that was fostered by the military elites as well as by civilian politi- 
cians like Turgut Özal, Turkey's prime minister from 1983 to 1989.” 
The Turkish-Islamic Synthesis aimed to reconcile a universalistic 
Muslim with a particularistic Turkish identity. It was committed to 
a re-defined Kemalism articulated in terms of a conservative mod- 
ernism, which was Islamic but secularist and committed to a nation- 
alism directed against perceived separatist threats, be they ethnic or 
religious. Alevis did not subscribe to this new ideology, which defined 
Turkish Islam as Sunni Islam, and which paved the way for intensified 
efforts in assimilating them. The establishment of mandatory reli- 
gious education based on the Sunni faith in schools, and the increase 
in mosque construction in Alevi villages—mostly against the will of 
the inhabitants—were manifestations of this policy. 

Seeking for a place within the parameters of the new discourse, 
Alevis returned to their cultural tradition, which they increasingly 
formulated in religious terms, thus to a certain extent appropriating 
the discourse of post-1980 identity politics. Alevis began to forcefully 
confront ‘Turkish society with their demands for recognition of Alevism 
as an identity significantly different from mainstream Sunni Islam. 
Public discussions on the nature of Alevism emerged. What is Alevism, 
and What do the Alevis want? became widely debated questions. 
Advocating their difference from Sunni Muslims, Alevi activists devel- 
oped answers for both a curious public and the Alevi community 
itself. Starting to write about Alevism, they engaged in Alevi histo- 
riography and embarked on a scripturalization of Alevi beliefs and 
practices. At the same time, they started an organization building 


? Cf. Karin Vorhoff, “The Past in the Future. Discourses on the Alevis in 
Contemporary Turkey,” in Turkey’s Alevi Enigma. A Comprehensive Overview, eds. Paul 
J. White and Joost Jongerden, Leiden 2003, pp. 95f. 

?* For a concise account of the military coup and the Turkish-Islamic Synthesis 
see M. Hakan Yavuz, Islamic Political Identity in Turkey. Religion and Global Politics, 
Oxford 2003, pp. 69—75. 
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process, creating new Alevi networks and spaces. In this context, the 
dedes gained new respect and began to play an important role in re- 
connecting Alevism with its traditions. 

For the survival of Alevism as a religious tradition with more than 
merely folkloristic appeal, the question of how to sustain the dede 
institution gained importance. How should dedelik be redefined in the 
context of a modern, mainly urban Alevism? Today, especially in 
urban environments, the mediating functions of the dede seem to be 
gone; they had been tied into the social relationships of traditional 
rural Alevism, and have widely vanished. There are significant socio- 
logical differences between traditional and urbanized Alevi community 
structures. In the urban context the cem ceremonies conducted in the 
cemevis (“cem house") of the new Alevi organizations usually disregard 
traditional dede-talib affiliations which had in a traditional setting been 
a prerequisite for the ceremony, since they defined the ritual and 
social boundaries of the community. In an urban cem, the presiding 
dede does not necessarily know the participants, which usually make 
up a random mix of Alevis from all sorts of different backgrounds.”* 

The current discussion on the dedehk originated in an urban con- 
text, but its repercussions are also felt in the countryside.” Many 
Alevis still regard the dedes as authoritative carriers of Alevi tradi- 
tions. The dede is still regarded as indispensable for the main Alevi 
rituals. I have not heard of any cem ceremony held without a dede 
presiding. However, his role as main source of Alevi knowledge is 
contested by non-dede Alevis, and by new community organizations, 
which provide social and cultural services. Non-dede Alevis, who 
publish on Alevism covering a wide range of themes such as mythol- 


** Cf. Yaman, “Anadolu Alevileri’nde otorite,” p. 347. 

? There are still Alevi villages where parts of the social structures of traditional 
Alevism are maintained. Some villages still, or again, have regular communal ritu- 
als like the cem, and to varying degrees acknowledge the leadership of resident or 
visiting dedes. But as the study of Shankland shows, the authority of the dede is also 
in the village curtailed by the secular state institutions, which compete with the dede 
in authority. Additional pressure is felt through emigrated villagers who not only 
support their left behind families, but also bring back the ideas discussed in the 
new urban Alevi centers, thus making the urban transformations of Alevism indi- 
rectly felt in the villages. Cf. Shankland, Alevis in Turkey, passim. 

°° See Şehriban Sahin, The Alevi Movement. Transformation from Secret Oral to Public 
Written Culture in National and Transnational Social Spaces, PhD dissertation, New School 
for Social Research, New York 2001, pp. 204-7. 
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ogy, history, beliefs, and practices,*” contribute directly to the pro- 
duction of new Alevi knowledge.? The dedes play only a marginal 
role in the leadership of Alevi organizations which are mostly led 
by talīb Alevis: intellectuals, journalists, businessmen, lawyers, and 
engineers.? The new Alevi elite has the organizational qualities needed 
for the management of Alevi associations, and the communicative 
skills to use the opportunities that emerged with the privatization of 
the Turkish media in the 1980s.” Familiar with the cultural codes 
of the Kemalist middle class, these new secular elites represent Alevism 
in public; they give press conferences, participate in talk shows, and 
speak at conferences. Hence, the leaders of the largest Alevi asso- 
clations have gained “media charisma,” ie., their public presence 
reaffirms their authority and adds to their standing within the Alevi 
community. 


Izzettin Dogan: Prototype of the modern dede? 


Only very few dedes are engaged in Alevi institution building and 
public representation. However, there is one prominent exception. 
This is Izzettin Dogan (b. 1940), a professor of law at Galatasaray 
University of Istanbul, who is the president of the Cem Foundation, a 
Kemalist and state-loyal Alevi association with its headquarters in 
Istanbul.? Dogan’s success has several reasons: his relative closeness 


27 For an excellent overview of Alevi literary production see Karin Vorhoff, 
“Academic and Journalistic Publications on the Alevi and Bektashi of Turkey," in 
Alevi Identity. Cultural, Religious and Social Perspectives, eds. Tord Olsson, Elizabeth 
Ozdalga and Catharina Raudvere, Istanbul 1998, pp. 23-50. 

* On the scripturalization of Alevism and other marginal Muslim traditions see 
Tord Olsson, “Epilogue. The Scripturalization of Ali-oriented Religions," in Alevi 
Identity. Cultural, Religious and Social Perspectives, eds. Tord Olsson, Elizabeth Ozdalga 
and Catharina Raudvere, Istanbul 1998, pp. 199—208. 

? According to the informed estimate of Ali Yaman, only a minority of those 
having leadership functions in the modern Alevi organizations belongs to a dede lin- 
cage. Yaman, “Anadolu Alevileri’nde otorite,” p. 339. 

3 Cf. M. Hakan Yavuz, “Media Identities for Alevis and Kurds in Turkey,” in 
New Media in the Muslim World. The Emerging Public Sphere, eds. Dale F. Eickelman 
and Jon W. Anderson, Bloomington 1999, p. 187; Sahin, Alevi Movement, pp. 156-59. 

3! Cf. Yaman, “Anadolu Alevileri’nde otorite,” p. 339. 

? For a biographical sketch of Dogan that gives a good account of his self-under- 
standing see Ismail Engin, “Izzettin Dogan. Eine alevitische Führungspersónlichkeit 
in der Türkei," Orient 39 (1998), pp. 541-47. For an enlarged, "Turkish version see 
Ismail Engin, “Izzettin Dogan. Türkiye'de Alevi bir önder,” in Jzzettin Dogan’ Alevi 
Islam tnanci, kültürü ile görüş ve düşünceleri, ed. Ayhan Aydin, Istanbul 2000, pp. 16—26. 
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to the Turkish state and its elites, his successful networking, and his 
descent. The combination of these qualities endows him with a 
charisma that is rather unique among the contemporary Alevi elite, 
and that helped him to emerge as the most influential contemporary 
Alevi leader, receiving by far the most extensive media coverage.** 

Izzettin Dogan enjoyed the privilege of an elite education at 
Galatasaray Lisesi in Istanbul, a prestigious private high school where 
classes are held in French. Already in his youth he got acquainted 
with the worldviews and cultural codes of the secularist upper mid- 
dle class; this certainly helped him to bond later on with Kemalist 
circles.** Politically, Dogan tries to counter the prevalent image of a 
naturally leftist Alevism. In 1983, he was among the founding mem- 
bers of the Nationalist Democratic Party, which was sponsored by 
the military after the coup d'état.? Dogan’s self-proclaimed goal in 
joining this nationalistic party leaning to the right was to force the 
political centre to recognize Alevi issues. However, he left the party 
after only three months, realizing that this was an unrealistic objec- 
3 Henceforward, he has abstained from direct involvement in 
party politics; rather, he tries to convey an image of political inde- 
pendence, which allows him to engage in a dialogue with parties 
across the political spectrum including the religious right—an inevit- 
able source of harsh criticism from leftist Alevis.” Dogan can be con- 
sidered a moderate, pragmatic Kemalist, committed to an inclusive 
Turkish Nationalism. His commitment to Kemalism and the state 
enhances his stand within Turkey’s state centrist political discourse. 

Striving for leadership of the Alevi movement, Izzettin Dogan tries 
to conquer the symbolic territories of Alevi imagery. One example 
is visual representation. While it is common among Turkish Alevis 
to display Atatürk's picture next to those of the Alevi saints Ali and 
Hac Bektaş,” the Cem Foundation takes this practice one step fur- 


tive. 


5 Cf. Shankland, Alevis in Turkey, p. 164. 

3* Dogan is known for being on good terms with leading political figures. Shankland, 
Alevis in Turkey, p. 164. 

* Engin, “Izzettin Dogan. Tiirkiye’de,” p. 21. 

3 Izzettin Dogan, “Dedeler Toplantısı konuşması,” in CEM VAKFI çalışmaları ve 
Vakıf Genel Başkam Prof. Dr. Izzettin Dogan’in görüş ve düşünceleri, ed. CEM Vakfi, 
Istanbul 1998, p. 158. 

37 Engin, “Izzettin Dogan: Tūrkiye'de,” p. 21. 

38 See Markus Dressler, Die civil religion der Türkei. Kemalistische und alevitische Atatürk- 
Rezeption im Vergleich, Würzburg 1999, pp. 101-4. This aspect is different for most 
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ther. In its publications as well as at its organized public events, the 
portrait of Dogan is added to this arrangement, thus, one could 
argue, elevating Dogan to the phalanx of Alevi saints.? The sym- 
bolism of this particular arrangement is important. Ali and the 13th 
century Anatolian saint figure Hacı Bektaş represent the Alevi tra- 
dition. In Alevi imagery, Ali symbolizes the struggle for justice, while 
Hac Bektaş represents Alevi ethics and secularism." Hacı Bektaş is 
further imagined as a pre-modern founding father of ‘Turkish nation- 
alism. The portrait of Atatiirk, the very symbol of Kemalism, under- 
lines the commitment to Turkish Secularism and Nationalism. Izzettin 
Dogan tries to establish himself as the modern heir of these Alevi 
founding fathers; claiming to represent the values they stand for, he 
tries to partake in their charisma. From this self-assigned position he 
promotes an understanding of Alevism as Turkish Islam in line with 
the country’s secularist and nationalist principles.*! 

One reason for why it is possible for Dogan to engage in such 
highly loaded symbolism is his descent. In the province of Malatya, 
his father Hüseyin Dogan dede was both a powerful regional leader 
of the Baliyan tribe and a prominent dede as representative of the 
Aģuigen Ocak, which is one of the most prominent ocaks of Anatolia. 
As both a tribal and religious leader, Hūseyin Dogan had consider- 
able political influence, reflected in his service as Member of Parliament 
throughout the 1950s. He was initially a member of the Republican 
People’s Party but then joined the ranks of the Democratic Party— 
a move causing a lot of resentment among leftist Alevis who asso- 
ciate the Democratic Party with reactionary Islamist politics.” Like 
his father, Izzettin Dogan is a controversial figure in the Alevi com- 
munity. It is clear however, that Dogan has inherited and draws on 
the charisma ascribed to his father. 


of the Kurdish Alevis of Turkey due to the negative experiences they made under 
Atatürk's rule; cf. Hans-Lukas Kieser, “Les kurdes alévis et la question identitaire. 
Le soulèvement du Koggiri-Dersim (1919—21),” in Islam des Kurdes, ed. Martin van 
Bruinessen, Paris 1998, pp. 279—316. 

3 Cf. Dressler, Alevitische Religion, pp. 179f. 

? Dressler, Alevitische Religion, p. 226; sec also Vorhoff, “Past in the Future,” pp. 
100-2. 

* He distinguishes this Turkish Islam from the Arab Islam, which he sees expressed 
in Sunnism. See Ayhan Aydin, Zzzettin Dogan’in Alevi Islam inancı, kültürü ile görüş ve 
düşünceleri, Istanbul 2000, p. 80. 

? Engin, “Izzettin Dogan: Türkiye'de," p. 18. 
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In the context of urban Alevism, traditional dede-talib bonds may 
weaken, allowing charismatic dedes like Izzettin Dogan to attract sup- 
porters who do not belong to lineages traditionally affiliated with 
them. When the traditional dede-talib affiliations become less salient, 
opportunities for competition between dede lineages arise. An exam- 
ple of this is found in the correspondence between a group of Alevi 
talib now living in Istanbul and their efendi from Hacı Bektaş, a rep- 
resentative of the celebiyan,? whom they recognize as their highest 
authority. The exchange took place in 1991 and was initiated by a 
letter of the talib, in which they convey to the efendi a list of sug- 
gestions for how to improve the situation of Alevis in contemporary 
Turkey. In their letter, they encourage the ¢elebiyan to supervise Alevi 
communities more closely and to develop a centralized Alevi net- 
work. They further demand the organization of national dede con- 
ventions, suggest control of the education of the dedes and the 
establishment of dede training programs. In his response, the efendi 
explains: “You say that the dedes must always be licensed. The major- 
ity of dede say, "My ancestors came before Hacı Bektaş’ or even ‘He 
[i.e. Haa Bektaş] had no descendants anyway’.** There are those 
who say, ‘My ancestors are older. How is it possible to discipline 
those who wish to act in this way, who do not know the truth?” 

The efendvs criticism of independent ocaks which challenge the 
authority of the ¢elebiyan, targets Alevi dedes like İzzettin Dogan." 
Dogan stresses the prominence of his Aguigen Ocak, tracing its lin- 
eage back to Muhammad and Ali (through Ali Asker, son of the 
fourth Shiite Imam Zayn al-*Ābidīn).' Doğan claims that his ocak 
had been established in Anatolia already at the very beginning of 


* The ¢elebiyan branch of the Bektashi order claims superior authority over other 
Alevi lineages based on its alleged direct descent from Hacı Bektaş Veli, the patron 
saint of the Bektashi order. A considerable part of Alevi ocaks recognizes the ģelebiyan 
as their main authority; their dedes in exchange receive formal authorization by the 
gelebwan. 

* This is a reference to the internal dispute amongst the Bektashis as to whether 
Haci Bektas had progeny or not. While the babayan branch believes that he stayed 
childless, the çelebiyan branch holds that he had children. The ¢elebiyan (the efendis) 
claim direct descent from Haci Bektas. 

* Shankland, Alevis in Turkey, p. 151. 

*5 Shankland, Alevis in Turkey, pp. 149-52. 

" As Dogan recounts, Ali Asker was saved from the Kerbela massacre and then 
raised by Turkmen Shiites. The line of Muhammad had thus continued in a Turkish 
environment. Aydin, Zzzettin Dogan’in Alevi Islam, p. 46. 
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the Turkish invasion in the 1070s. At the time of Hacı Bektaş Veli’s 
arrival in the 13th century, the Aguigen Ocak would already have 
professed Alevism in Anatolia for at least 200 years." 

The correspondence between the efendi and his talib had an inter- 
esting epilogue. Confronted with the falibs’ demands to assume a 
more pro-active leadership role, to centralize in order to concentrate 
resources, and to exert more control over the education and the 
activities of the dedes, the efendi could only express his sympathy with 
these demands, but had no concrete suggestions about how to achieve 
these tasks. Eventually, the respective Alevi group joined the Cem 
Foundation, whose leader is, as I showed, directly competing with 
their efendis from Hacı Bektaş. With funding obtained through Izzettin 
Dogan, the community managed to build and run a cemevi, in which 
several of them found employment.” It appears that the Cem 
Foundation as an Alevi organization, representing Alevi interests 
vis-a-vis the state and trying to allocate resources for Alevis, simply 
had more to offer than the efendi from Haci Bektas, and thus appears 
to have won this contest in religious authority. 

With the Cem Foundation, and his influence in a number of fur- 
ther Alevi organizations sponsored by the Cem Foundation, Izzettin 
Dogan has built an infrastructure that allows him to popularize his 
vision of Alevism and to claim leadership of the Alevi movement. 
However, the Cem Foundation and Izzettin Dogan are strongly dis- 
puted within the Alevi community. Dogan claims to represent up to 
99% of the Alevi population.” This is an illusionary number and 
directly contradicts similar claims by the Alevi Bektashi Federation,”! 


+ Aydin, [zzettin Dogan’in Alevi Islam, p. 53. Dogan further stresses the authority 
of his ocak as compared to dikme ocaks, i.e. ocaks which became established through 
the authorization of another ocak (as representative) but can not trace back their 
ancestry to Muhammad themselves: “There are of course not that many dede who 
are [in fact] descendents of the prophet. Whilst the number of dedes is small, there 
are many who profess dedelik.” Aydin, [zzettin Dogan’in Alevi Islam, p. 54. Although 
his descent is critical for his charismatic appeal, Dogan does himself not profess 
dedelik; this is at least partly due to the fact that his wife is not of Alevi descent. 
Instead of his, his younger brother is continuing the active dedelik of the lineage. 

? Shankland, Alevis in Turkey, pp. 151f. 

5 Hatice Yasar, “Alevi Diyaneti’ne tepki,” Radikal, November 15, 2003, URL: 
html://www.radikal.com.tr/haber.php?habemo=15552, accessed February 2, 2004. 

5! See “Aleviler basbakanhk’taydi,” Özgür Politika, February 1, 2003; URL: 
html://www.ozgurpolitika.org, accessed February 5, 2004. 
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an Alevi umbrella organization, which unites 450 organizations, 
including not only organizations from ‘Turkey but also the powerful 
Federation of the Alevi Communities in Germany. 


Training the Modern Dede 


A recent poll in which 400 Alevis from the countryside as well as 
the city were asked about their opinion on the dedelik supports the 
general sense of urgency expressed in Alevi publications. While 71.9 % 
of the interviewees saw the dedes as not sufficiently qualified, 73.5 % 
were nevertheless of the opinion that the institution was necessary 
for the development of Alevism.? These numbers may be of limited 
statistical value, but seem an accurate reflection of the general mood. 

One major concern is the dedes’ state of education. Mehmet Çamur, 
president of the Sahkulu Sultan Foundation, which is located in a 
former Bektashi lodge and maintains one of the most vibrant Alevi 
centres of Istanbul, demanded in 1998 that dedes should be educated 
at universities: “[T]hey have to study philosophy, they should be 
familiar with the social sciences, and they have to know the litera- 
ture very well"? More recently he declared that Alevis should rather 
keep their affairs in their own hands, independent of state institu- 
tions. Accordingly, he announced that the Sahkulu Foundation will 
soon commence a dede training program.”* 

While there are many members of dede lineages, only a few dedes 
are actually capable of performing the rituals.” Finding such dedes 
is one of the biggest problems of Alevi organizations that want to 
offer regular cem ceremonies.” Hüseyin Gülen, former president of 


5 Abdülhamit Yıldız, *Alevilerin yüzde 71'i dedeleri yetersiz buluyor,” Zaman, 
December 16, 2003, URL: http://www.zaman.com.tr/2003/12/16/haberler/h9.htm, 
accessed March 29, 2004. 

5 Gülden Aydın and Kutup Dalgakıran, “Üç cemevine kadın yönetici,” Hürriyet, 
March 11, 1998, URL: http://arsiv.hurriyetim.com.tr/hur/turk/98/03/11/diz/ 
Oldiz.htm, accessed March 28, 2004. 

*' Harun Odabaşı, “Aleviler dedeligi tartışıyor,” Aksiyon 10 (2004), no. 485, March 
29, URL: http://www.aksiyon.com.tr/detay.php?id=3031, accessed March 29, 2004. 

5 Shankland estimates that in the Alevi village he studied roughly 10% belonged 
to dede lineages. Shankland, Alevis in Turkey, p. 79. 

°° Yaman, “Anadolu Alevileri’nde otorite,” p. 343. 
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the Gazi Mahallesi Cemevi in Istanbul, estimates the number of dedes 
still capable of performing the Alevi ceremonies in the traditional 
way as not higher than 500.?' To solve this problem, Gülen encour- 
ages the creation of high schools for dedes—analogous to the Imam 
Hatip high schools, which train students for basic mosque services 
and qualify their graduates for university admission. ‘This idea was 
also recently supported by Reha Gamuroglu, a well respected Alevi 
intellectual and author of many articles and books on Alevism.?? 

It is no incident that Alevis living in Western Europe and espe- 
cially Germany, who have been a driving force in the Alevi revival, 
participate prominently in the debate.? Even more so than Alevis 
in Turkey they were confronted with the problem of finding qualified 
dedes for occasional cem ceremonies.’ However, the secular condition 
of Germany allows Alevis to pursue the issue more openly than it 
would be possible within the constraints of Turkey's religio-political 
discourse.*! 


Debating Dedelik in Germany 


The Alevi Academy, based in Wiesloch/Germany, has so far offered 
the most systematic attempt to modernize the education of the dede. 
In line with the Alevi Bektashi Federation, the Alevi Academy is 
opposed to an integration of Alevism in the structures of the Directorate 
of Religious Affairs and prefers to keep the education of dedes out- 
side of the state’s supervision. 

In 2003, the Academy began an “Educational Program for the 
Perfection of the Dede,” developed in close cooperation with the 


57 Aydin and Dalgakıran, “Ug cemevine kadın.” 

58 Odabaş, “Aleviler dedeligi tartışıyor.” 

5 See Martin Sókefeld, “Alevi Dedes in the German Diaspora. The Transformation 
of a Religious Institution,” Zeitschrift für Ethnologie 127 ii (2002), pp. 163-86. 

5 Sókefeld, “Alevi Dedes in the German Diaspora,” pp. 171f. 

ĉl In Turkey, Alevis still have to be very careful with explicitly religious claims, 
which in the past often led to investigations by state attorneys who tend to inter- 
pret particularistic identity claims, be they based on religion or ethnicity, as sepa- 
ratism. In this discourse expressions of loyalty to the state, e.g., when Mehmet 
Camur emphasizes that “[t]he new dede generation has to be respectful towards 
laicism, democracy, and scientific thinking" (Aydin and Dalgakiran, “Ug cemevine 
kadin")—are a mode of legitimation. 
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Federation of the Alevi Communities in Germany. The objective of 
this program was to improve the educational foundation of dede can- 
didates. "The seminar program covered the following subjects: his- 
tory of religions, Islamic and Alevi history, the Alevi path and its 
rules, Alevi poetry, sub-groups of Alevism, format and problems of 
Alevi education, Sufism, comparative religion, sacred days and prin- 
ciples of Alevism, basic terms of Alevism, Alevis in Europe, the 
significance of music in Alevism, and historic and religious dimen- 
sions of Bektashism. These subjects are studied in weekend semi- 
nars taught by non-Alevi and Alevi academics as well as a small 
number of dedes. The subjects actually taught by dedes indicate the 
fields of knowledge in which the authority of the dedes is still regarded 
as indispensable. In fact, dedes were co-instructors of the courses on 
“The Alevi Path and Its Religious Principles” and “Sacred Days of 
Alevism and its Religious Principles.” ‘The remaining subjects were 
taught by non-dedes, and even non-Alevis. As pointedly put by Aykan 
Erdemir, “[s]cholars who had previously conducted ethnographic 
research on Alevis were now in a position to teach Alevi religious 
guides what Alevism was really all about.” 

The Academy emphasizes that the seminar program is not a 
sufficient training for an aspiring dede and cannot provide legitimacy 
for exercising dedelik. It is rather a supplementary education program 
that aims to combine traditional and modern methods and kinds of 
knowledge. The program provides insight into the Alevis’ conscious 
efforts to maintain their tradition in the face of experienced exis- 
tential challenges. The following quote from the program is a good 
example of the dialectic relationship between the legitimizing force 
of tradition, contemporary necessities, and an utopian vision of a 
“modern Alevism”: 


9? Alevi Akademisi, “Alevi Akademisi Dedeler Yetkinlegme Eğitim Programı,” 
URL: http://www.aleviakademisi.org/dedeleryetkinlestirme.htm, accessed March 8, 
2004. 

55 Aykan Erdemir, “Islamic Nonprofits in Turkey. Reconfiguration of Alevi Belief 
and Practice,” paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Anthropological 
Association, Chicago, November 20, 2003, p. 3. The idea of non-Alevis teaching 
Alevis on Alevism might be surprising, but does not seem all too strange for Alevis 
themselves—provided the non-Alevi instructors have received their knowledge through 
authoritative Alevi sources. This view is expressed by Hıdır Uluer, president of the 
Karacaahmet Sultan Cultural Association, which is one of Istanbul’s largest Alevi 
associations. See Aydın and Dalgakıran, “Üç cemevine kadın.” 
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We are of the opinion that it is impossible to approach the education 
of religious specialists (dinadamlari) such as dedes . . . in accordance with 
the needs of the Alevi society of today if we close the eyes in front 
of the necessities of our society, and if we apply [instead] traditional 
understandings, habits and methods... Enormous differences in every 
regard have come up between the place, function, and the education 
methods of the superior religious specialists of the past and those of 
today. We think that the most reasonable way to embark upon this 
enterprise is to take an approach that comprises the today and the 
future without breaking with the past, and without destroying the 
essence of our belief and our values . . .9* 


Recently, dede Hasan Kilavuz, chairman of the “Dede Commission 
of the Federation of the Alevi Communities in Germany,” pushed 
the debate with controversial statements regarding the meaning of 
dedelik in the modern age. In a manner strikingly different from the 
organizations surrounding the Gem Foundation, which try to estab- 
lish the notion of “Alevi Islam,” he stresses the incompatibility of 
Alevism and the dedelik with basic features of Sunni Islam, and vehe- 
mently rejects any attempts to reconcile Alevism with the Islamic 
tradition: 


Alevilik is a belief (mang) in its own right. Alevis possess a belief that 
sees God everywhere in the universe. Alevis performed their worship 
and beliefs for a thousand years in a modest and extremely pure form; 
today, some dedes try to decorate this form of belief with fake pearls. 
These dedes, which are insecure about themselves, which are carried 
away by a minority complex towards the Sunni Muslim faith, distance 
the essence of Alevism from our traditions and customs... We can- 
not connect the faith of the Anatolian Alevis with the basic principles 
of the Islamic religion.” 


Kilavuz further argues that Alevis would not share any of the major 
religious practices obligatory for Muslims; neither could the funda- 
mental beliefs and practices of Alevism be encountered within Sunni 
Islam. Sharply distinguishing Alevism from Islam, Kılavuz’ argu- 
mentation paves the ground for an understanding of Alevism as a 
belief or faith (mang) “in its own right.” He describes the history of 


6 Alevi Akademisi, “Alevi Akademisi Dedeler Yetkinlegme." 

Hasan Kılavuz, “Alevilerin inanç ve ibadeti çağdaş dedeleri yol göstericidir,” 
Alevilerin Sesi 69 (November 2003), URL: http://www.alevi.com/aabf/as_69/ 
hasankilavuz/hasankilavuz.htm, accessed March 8, 2004. 
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Anatolian Alevism as a history of opposition to Sunni Islam, thus 
strengthening a particularistic Alevi identity based on a shared mem- 
ory of resistance against Sunni oppression. Nevertheless he recog- 
nizes the need to adjust this tradition to modern conditions. Unlike 
the “Alevi Islam” protagonists, however, his vision of modern Alevism 
does not entail recognition of Islamic features in Alevism, and he 
does not employ the term “religion” (dm) for Alevism. Instead he 
stresses humanistic principles, and argues in particular for an enforce- 
ment of gender equality within Alevi practice: “These young dedes 
have to put aside conservatism and fanaticism and have to lead [our] 
mothers and sisters (our women), who are well-equipped and rooted 
in the tradition, to active teaching and service." ^? 

Kilavuz then lists the different positions traditionally limited to 
men—including the dede position—and demands their opening for 
women. He further demands a redefinition of the relation between 
dede and talib. Dedelik would have to be adjusted to present needs. 
This might also mean an extension of the dede’s duties. For exam- 
ple he proposes that Alevis should have their dedes conduct their bur- 
ial services instead of calling a Sunni imam, as is common praxis. 
In fact there appears to be a trend to strive for more independence 
from Sunni institutions, and funeral ceremonies are one example for 
that. Usually, Alevis call on the local imam to wash their dead and 
conduct the ceremonies. But more and more cemevis have their own 
washing and cooling facilities for their deceased community mem- 
bers. In June 2004, I observed a funeral service at the Okmeydan/ 
Istanbul branch of the Hacı Bektaş Veli Anatolia Cultural Foundation. 
The ceremony was jointly led by a dede and a Sunni imam. This 
was obviously a new practice. I was told by participants that usu- 
ally there would no dede be involved. Further, I was told that the 
imam sent by the municipality would also be of Alevi descent (Alevi 
çocuğu, literally “an Alevi child")—otherwise they would not accept 
him.” 

Klavuz’ provoking positions generated a lively debate. In a recent 
interview with the monthly magazine of the Federation of the Alevi 


6 Hasan Kilavuz, “Alevilerin inanç ve ibadeti çağdaş dedeleri yol göstericidir,” 
Alevilerin Sesi 69 (November 2003), URL: http://www.alevi.com/aabf/as_69/ 
hasankilavuz/hasankilavuz.htm, accessed March 8, 2004. 

5 Fieldnotes, June 1, 2004. 
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Communities in Germany, Cafer Kaplan, a young Alevi dede living 
in Germany, who is also a member of the Federation’s Dede Com- 
mission (in German Geistlichenrat, “council of the clergymen”), strongly 
supported the proposals of Hasan Kilavuz. He stressed in particular 
the need for dedes to be educated and demanded concrete steps lead- 
ing to a modernization of dedelik: “If we among us dedes could 
develop a common system and a common voice, then we could set 
Alevism on a more solid basis. ‘Therefore we dedes have to create 
a standard regarding the belief. Thus we could prevent the differences 
in between our people regarding the belief.”** 

The need for a standardization of Alevism is also felt in ‘Turkey. 
Ali Yaman, himself a member of a dede lineage, explains that accord- 
ing to his observations “the idea of a need for standardization increas- 
ingly becomes popular among all the Alevi elites and the dedes.”” 
This standardization would mainly affect the form and content of 
the cem ceremonies. 

It is nowadays common among the larger Alevi associations to 
have dede commissions as part of their organizational structure. The 
dede council of the Confederation of the Alevi Communities in Europe, 
the biggest European Alevi umbrella organization, has formulated a 
“sequence of cem,” thus trying to provide dedes with a blueprint for 
how to conduct a cem ceremony, the traditional forms of which are 
regionally slightly different." This dede council has also published a 
calendar of sacred days for Alevis, providing information for how to 
celebrate Alevi holidays.” 

Alevi associations entertaining cemevis will usually employ a dede for 
ritual and advisory services.” Naturally they would look out for one 
whose religious and political outlook they would see corresponding 
to their own convictions.” A separate, often beautifully decorated 
room for the dede in charge has become a standard feature of cemevis 


8 Cafer Kaplan, “Dedelerimizde ortak söylev geliştirmeliyiz,” Alevilerin Sesi 71 
(January 2004), URL: http://www.alevi.com/aabf/as_71/CAFER_KAPLAN/ 
Cafer%20kaPLAN.htm, accessed March 8, 2004. 

®© Yaman, “Anadolu Alevileri’nde otorite,” p. 344. 

Sahin, Alevi Movement, p. 222; cf. Sókefeld, “Alevi Dedes in the German Dias- 
pora,” p. 174. 

71 Sahin, Alevi Movement, p. 222. 

? Erdemir, “Islamic Nonprofits,” p. 6; cf. Yaman, “Anadolu Alevileri’nde otorite,” 

„839. 

Da Sókefeld, “Alevi Dedes in the German Diaspora,” p. 182. 
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of a certain size. The integration of dedes into the secular Alevi asso- 
ciations and the establishment of the dede council as a new Alevi 
institution exemplify the differentiation of authority in modern Alevism. 
It secures the dede’s active participation in the Alevi reformulation 
process while at the same time limiting his authority to a newly 
defined religious sphere. The more or less systematic incorporation 
of the dede into Alevi organizations marks a shift in the power rela- 
tions between dedes and non-dede Alevis, since it “meant that execu- 
tive directors could not only hire and fire religious guides [dedes], 
but could also have a say in congregational ceremonies and religious 
matters.”'* Erdemir gives the example of a hired dede who was fired 
after he urged women participating in the cem ceremony to cover 
their hair, a demand found unacceptable by his association.” 
Alevi internal discussions about modern Alevi education provide 
us with a further example for the confinement of the dedes’ author- 
ity. Dedes seem to have only limited influence on the development 
of curricula for Alevi instruction at elementary schools, which has 
been offered in some Berlin public schools since 2002. Since fall 
2004, Alevism is also part of a new inter-religious, dialogue-oriented 
class called “Religious Education for All,” offered in the state schools 
of Hamburg.” Headed by Ismail Kaplan, the Federation of the Alevi 
Communities in Germany is the driving force behind Alevi school 
instruction in Germany. It has formed an “education council,” sep- 
arate from its dede council." The Alevis most engaged in the pro- 
ject of Alevi education, such as Ismail Kaplan, belong to the new 
elite of secular Alevi functionaries and intellectuals. This shows that 
the dedes are not seen as the main authority for Alevi instruction 
anymore. Nevertheless, they still have a role in symbolically accom- 
panying and thus legitimating it. The provisionary curriculum of the 
Federation of the Alevi Communities has, for example, prominent 
dedes in its advisory committee.” Among them are Veliyettin Ulusoy, 


™ Erdemir, “Islamic Nonprofits in Turkey," pp. 6f. 

3 Erdemir, “Islamic Nonprofits in Turkey,” p. 7. 

7° Ismail Kaplan, *Hamburg'da Alevilik Dersleri baslryor,” Alevilerin Sesi 73 (March 
2004), URL: http://www.alevi.com/aabf/as73/alevilikdersleri/alevilikdersleri.htm, 
accessed April 2, 2004. 

7 Sahin, Alevi Movement, pp. 223-26. 

? Lehrplankommission der Föderation der Aleviten Gemeinden in Deutschland, 
“2. Teil. Alevitische Glaubenslehre für die Grundschulen. Lehrplanentwurf für den 
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the current head of the ¢elebiyan from Hacı Bektaş, Dervis Tur dede, 
former chairman of the federation's dede council, as well as Sükrü 
Agcagül dede, who was also among the staff of the Alevi Academy's 
dede training program. The incorporation of Veliyettin Ulusoy is of 
particular importance since many Alevis regard him as the direct 
descendent of Hacı Bektaş Veli and many ocaks subscribe to him as 
highest Alevi authority. The symbolic connection to Ulusoy, as well 
as the fact that the Federation of the Alevi Communities in Germany 
has dedes from Turkey in their dede council, exemplifies the transna- 
tional character of the Alevi movement. 


Conclusion: Changing Parameters of Authority 


The transformations of Alevi identity in the 20th century can be 
summarized in terms of first secularization, then a turn to leftist ideo- 
logies, and finally a cultural and religious reorientation. These trans- 
formations had far-reaching consequences for the socio-religious 
structures of Alevism, especially for the position of the dedes. Traditional 
Alevism was based on the social and religious interactions in the 
rural village community. Drastic economic and social changes, how- 
ever, led to a rural exodus, which destroyed traditional bonds of 
affiliation based on kinship and lineage. As a consequence, Alevism 
lost much of its pervasiveness as a system of social control.” Simulta- 
neously, a broader concept of Alevism that could provide a com- 
mon identity transcending regional particularities emerged in urban 
environments. Alevis began to envision themselves through the wider 
lenses of “culture,” and—increasingly, since the Alevi revival in the 
late 1980s—*religion.”*' In this context, the dedes gained new respect 
and began to play an important role in re-connecting Alevism with 
its traditions, even if their newly assigned role was much less pow- 
erful than it had been in traditional Alevism. Only occasionally do 
they take up leadership positions in Alevi organizations, e.g., Izzettin 


Alevitischen Religionsunterricht,” Köln: Föderation der Aleviten Gemeinden in 
Deutschland, 2001 [unpublished manuscript]. I am grateful to Ismail Kaplan from 
the Federation for providing me with a copy of the manuscript. 

Shankland, Alevis in Turkey, p. 153. 

8 In a recent poll among 400 Alevis from the city and the countryside, 89.8% 
declared that they saw Alevism in cultural and religious terms. Yildiz, “Alevilerin 
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Dogan in the Cem Foundation, and Hasan Kilavuz, the chairman 
of the Federation of the Alevi Communities in Germany’s dede coun- 
cil. The only sphere which is still dominated by the dede is the field 
of Alevi ritual. Descent from an ocak lineage is still considered a nec- 
essary precondition for leading the ceremonies.*' But even here 
the Alevi associations curtail the authority of the dede, and the dede 
is mainly fulfilling symbolic functions and certain assigned duties 
within a more and more explicitly defined Alevism. However, the 
differentiation of authority within contemporary Alevism bears also 
the possibility for a newly increased importance of the dede, especially 
if the trend to religionize Alevism continues. Then, the dede as a 
form of an Alevi priest is likely to acquire additional functions such 
as extended ritual duties, but also as a spiritual counselor and com- 
munity representative. 

For the survival of Alevism as a religious tradition, the question 
of how to sustain the dedelk is crucial. How can dedelik be redefined 
in the context of a modern, mainly urban, Alevism? New formula- 
tions of dedelik, the office and functions of the dede, are thus among 
the most visible and most radical changes of modern Alevism. 

As I tried to demonstrate, authority in Alevism is becoming sec- 
ularized insofar as the traditional accumulation of powers and func- 
tions in the dede institution became differentiated. Whilst the dedes 
still maintain their authority in ritual contexts, they are not the lead- 
ers of the community anymore, which is now organized and repre- 
sented by Alevi associations and foundations that are mostly headed 
by non-dede Alevis. Regarding matters of belief, the dede has to com- 
pete with secular sources of knowledge. This shift and differentiation 
of authority reflects the rationalization and secularization of Alevism. 
In this regard Izzettin Dogan is no exception. He is, however, extra- 
ordinary insofar as he fulfils both traditional and modern pre-req- 
uisites for leadership, combining descent of a prominent dede lineage 
with secular knowledge, political influence, and organizational skills. 


8! The most radical approaches to the reformulation of the dedelik question even 
the idea of charisma via descent. An example is the position of Riza Zelyut, an 
Alevi journalist and author of many popular books on Alevism. Instead of descent, 
he argues, virtues and merit of a person should decide on whether he could become 
a dede. While this is certainly a marginal opinion, it nevertheless reveals the range 
of positions possible in the Alevi discourse. Yildiz, “Alevilerin yūzde 711.” 
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The Alevi case shows that authority is not a static condition; rather, 
the process of ascribing and exerting authority has to be seen as 
part of a dynamic negotiation in a given discourse—discourse here 
understood as the institutional context that sets the rules for iden- 
tity politics and controls the language through which it is commu- 
nicated. Any authority claim will have to be newly negotiated if its 
evidence decreases in a changing context. New authorities have a 
chance to be established if they succeed in making their claims evi- 
dent and manage to convey their legitimacy to those upon whom 
they want to exercise their authority. The concentration of author- 
ity in the institution of the dede made sense in pre-modern Alevism, 
when the well-being of the community depended on strict socio-reli- 
gious borders erected against a hostile environment. The bonds 
between dede and talib lineages secured allegiances and provided social 
structure. This has changed in the modern, urban context. Erdemir 
reports of Alevis who, when asked about their ocak, responded with 
the names of Alevi organizations: “For them, the Alevi organization 
they attended was their lineage, and the dede working at that orga- 
nization was their religious guide.” 

This example illustrates how traditional intra-Alevi affiliations give 
way to less formalized bonds, which appear more suitable to an 
urban environment. Following the reconstruction of Alevi identities 
in accordance with criteria based less on kin and descent but on 
ethnicity, political outlook, religious convictions, and, last but not 
least, convenience, relations between Alevis, and also boundaries 
between Alevis and Sunnis have to be re-negotiated. 

In order not to get ultimately absorbed by the Sunni majority, 
Alevis are forced to interact with state institutions, which are clearly 
inclined to Sunnism. Authority is most likely to be ascribed to those 
who are believed to best fulfil the requirements for such an endeav- 
our—the judgment will obviously depend on the stance one takes 
towards state authority. However, legitimacy is achieved not only by 
means of ideological positioning, but also through the sheer benefits 
a particular authority secures for those who subscribe to it, as in the 
above-mentioned case of the Alevi migrants to Istanbul who joined 


* Erdemir, “Islamic Nonprofits in Turkey,” p. 7; c£. Yaman, “Anadolu Alevileri'nde 
otorite.” 
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the Cem Foundation after their dedes could not offer them any mate- 
rial or organizational prospects. 

The differentiation of authority in modern Alevism leads to inter- 
nal tensions. Traditionalist Alevis fear that changes in the institu- 
tions of Alevism betray the Alevi heritage and might in the end only 
accelerate its dissolution. Modernist Alevis see the opening of the 
Alevi tradition and its institutions, their reformulation, and the devel- 
opment of objective criteria for dedelīk in addition to the requirement 
of descent as a must for its survival in the modern context. Both 
traditionalists and modernizers are aware of the severe challenges 
Alevism faces in its post-traditional period. The debate on dedelik 
reflects this awareness. It has to be seen as part of an objectification 
process? which manifests itself in new organizational formations (e.g., 
the Alevi umbrella organizations) and institutions (e.g., the dede coun- 
cils) as well as attempts to standardize beliefs and rituals. Alevism is 
increasingly scripturalizing, thus inevitably defining itself much more 
closely than pre-modern oral Alevism ever did. I regard the creation 
of the modern dede as part of a reformulation of Alevism as a reli- 
gious tradition, in the process of which authority is differentiated. The 
modern dede seems to become a kind of Alevi priest, a religious spe- 
cialist whose authority is defined by his knowledge and services in 
the field of ritual. In this “modern” arrangement the dede is assigned 
the role of the religious leader as expressed in the following quote by 
Izzettin Dogan: *[The dedes] are leaders of the faith. It is the insti- 
tution of the dedelik that...guarantees the interpretation of the 
Koran in accordance with the conditions of the present age.”** 
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